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Wi|h a deep cons clou an ess of its shortcomings, but 
with a confidence not less deep in the security of the 
foundations laid by the Science of Comparative Mytho¬ 
logy, I submit to the judgment of all whose desire it is 
to ascertain the truth of facts in every field of incpiiry 
a work on a subject as vast us it is important.' ThcK 
history of mythology is, in. a sense far beyond that 
in which we may apply the words to the later de- 
velopements of religious systems, the "history of the 
human mind ; and the analysis which lays bare the 
origin and nature of Iranian dualism, and traces the 
influence of that dualism on. the thought and phi¬ 
losophy of other lands, must indefinitely affect our 
conclusions on many subjects which may not appear to 
be directconnected with it. 

For myself I confess candidly, a nd. with a feeling of 
gratitude which lapse of time certainly has not weak¬ 
ened, that Professor Max Muller’s Essay on Com¬ 
parative Mythology first opened to me thirteen years 
ago a path through a labyrinth which, up to that time, 
had seemed as repulsive as it was intricate. J well 
remember the feeling of delight awakened by his 
analysis of the myths examined in that essay, of which 
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VI PREFACE. 

it is but bare justice to say that by it the ground 
which it traversed tv as for the first time effectually 
broken for English scholars, and the fact established 
that the myths of a nation are as legitimate a subject 
for scientific investigation as any other phenomena. 
The deiight which this investigation has never ceased 
to impart is strictly the satisfaction which the astro¬ 
nomer or the geologist feels in the ascertainment of 
new facts: and I have written throughout under a con¬ 
stant sense of the paramount duty of simply and 
plainly speaking tin; truth. 

Of one fact, the importance of wliich. if it be well 
ascertained can scarcely he exaggerated, I. venture to 
claim, the discovery. I am not aware that the great 
writers who have traced the wonderful parallelisms in 
the myths of the Aryan world have asserted that the 
epic poems of the Aryan nations are simply different 
versions of one and the same story, and that this story 
has its origin in the phenomena of the natural world, 
and the course of the day and the year. This po¬ 
sition is, in my belief, established by an amount of 
evidence Which not long hence will probably be re¬ 
garded as excessive. At the least I have no fear that 
it will fail to carry conviction to all who well weigh the 
facts without prejudice or partiality, who will carefully 
survey the whole evidence produced before they form 
a definite judgment, and who will fairly estimate the 
cumulative proof of the fact that the mythology of the 
A'edie and Homeric poets contains the germs, and in 
most instances more than the germs, of almost all the 
stories of Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Celtic folk-lore. 
This common stock of materials, which supplements the 







evidence of language for the ultimate affinity of all the 
Aryan nations, has been moulded into an infinite variety 
of shapes by the story-tellers of Greeks and Latins, of 
Persians and Englishmen, of the ancient and modern 
Hindus, of Germans and Norwegians, Icelanders, Danes, 
Ere rich men, and Spani ar ds. On tl li s com mo t v foundation 
the epic poets of these scattered and long-separated 
children of one primitive family have raised their mag¬ 
nificent fabrics or their cumbrous structures. Nay, 
from this common source the}' have derived even the 
most subtle distinctions of feature and character for 
their portraits of the actors in the great drama which 
in some one or more of its many scenes is the theme 
of all Aryan national poetry* 

Momentous as this conclusion must be, it is one 
which seems to me to be strictly involved in the facts 
registered by all comparative mythologists ; ami while 
I wish to claim for myself no more than the Honesty 
which refuses to adopt the statements of others without 
testing their accuracy, I may feel a legitimate con¬ 
fidence in the assurance that in all important points 1 
am supported, by the authority of such writers as 
Grimm, Max Muller, Breal, Kuhn, Prellcr, Vi elcker, 
H. EL Wilson, Cornewal! Lewis, Grote, and Thirl wall. 

If in the task of establishing the physical origin of 
Aryan myths the same facts have been in some in¬ 
stances adduced more than once, 1 must plead not 
merely the necessity of the case, but the reiterated 
assertions of writers who seem to regard the pro 
elamation of their views as of itself conclusive. The 
broad statement, for example, that Hermes is primarily 
and strictly a god of commerce, and of the subtlety and 
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trickery which commerce is on tills hypothesis supposed 
to require, makes it necessary at every step, and at the 
cost of repetitions which would otherwise be needless, 
to point out the true character of this divine harper. 

In the wide field of inquiry on which I have entered 
in these volumes, I need scarcely say that I have very 
much more to learn, and that I shall receive with 
gratitude the suggestions of those who may wish to aid 
me in the task. Many portions of the subject are at 
present little more than sketched out : and of these I 
hope that I may be enabled to supply the details here¬ 
after. The evidence thus far examined justifi.es the 
assurance that these details will not afreet the main 
Conclusions already arrived at. 

Some of the pages in the Fir#; Book have appeared 
in articles contributed by me to the 1 Edinburgh/ the 

I Fortnightly/ and the 4 Saturday ’ Reviews ; and I have 
to thank the editors for the permission to make use of 
them. 

The Greek names in this work are given as nearly as 
possible in their Greek forms. On this point I need 
only say that Mr. Gladstone, who, standing even then 
almost alone, retained in his earlier work on 4 Homer 
and the Homeric Age ’ their Latin equivalents, has in his 

II -inventus Mundi ’ adopted the method which may now 
be regarded as universally accepted. 

I have retained the word Aryan as a name for the 
t ribes or races akin to Greeks and Teutons in Europe 
and in Asia. Objections have been lately urged 
against its use, on the ground that only Hindus and 
Persians spoke of themselves as Ary as : and the tracing 
pf this name to Ireland Mr. Peile regards as very tin- 





certain. To him the word appears also to mean not 
4 ploughmen,’ hut ‘ fitting, worthy, noble.’ If it be so, 
the title becomes the more suitable as a designation for 
the peoples who certainly have never called themselves 
Indo-Germanic. 

But however sure may be the foundations of the 
science of Comparative Mythology, and however sound 
its frame,work, the measure in which its conclusions 
are received must depend largely on the accept¬ 
ance or rejection of its method in. the philological 
works Chiefly used in our schools and universities. 
Hence, in acknowledging thankfully the great improve¬ 
ment of the last over the previous editions of the Greek 
Lexicon of Dr. Liddell and Dr. Scott in the etymology 
of mythological names, I express a feeling shared 
doubtless by all who wish to see a wide and fertile held 
thoroughly explored. The recognition of the principle 
that Greek names must be .interpreted either by cognate 
forms in kindred languages, or by reference to the 
common source from which all these forms spring, is 
the one condition without which it is useless to look 
for any real progress in this branch of philology; and 
this principle is here fully recognised. The student is 
now told that he must compare the Greek Charites 
with ‘ the Sanskrit Haritas, the coursers of the sun,’ 
and that both received their name from, a root ghar , to 
shine, or glisten. Zeus is referred to the Sanskrit 
Dyaus, the brilliant being, Ouranos to Vanina, and 
Briny s to Sarnnyu. It is only to be regretted that the 
method has not been carried out more systematically. 
1 n all doubtful eases a Lexicographer is fully justified in 
keeping silence: but the aflinhy of Ares and the Latin 
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Mars with, the Sanskrit Alarms. t he Greek MoliCn, the 
Toutonic Miolnir, and of Athene with the Sanskrit 
Almna and I)ahan& and the Greek Dapline, is as well 
established as that of Erinys and Saranyft, of Oura.ios 
and Varuna. Yet under Ares we read that it is ; akin 
to clf>fr t v, cLfivrjV) as Lat. Mars to ww,?, perhaps also to 
r'f^vg, Lat. vir ; ’ under AtMne we are referred to 
where it is said that, 4 avd is the root of dv$oy, perhaps 
also of 'Adrjvyj and dv^tw* But to the Comparative 
Mythologist the acceptance of his method will more 
than atone for the few blemishes still remaining in a 
great work, which must determine the character of 
M nglish scholarship. 

I hav e said that the task of analysing and comparing 
the myths of the Aryan nations has opened to me a 
source of unqualified delight. I feel bound to avow 
the conviction that it has done more. It has removed 
not a lew perplexities ; it has solved not a few diSf- 
callies which press hard on many thinkers. It has 
raised and strengthened my faith in the goodness of 
God; it has justified the wisdom which has chosen to 
educate mankind through impressions produced by the 
phenomena of the outward world. 

March 8, 1.870, 
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THE MYTHOLOGY 


OF 

THE ARYAN NATIONS. 


BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

POPULAR THEORIES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF MYTHOLOGY, 

We cannot examine the words by which we express our CTUT 
thoughts and our wants, or compare the stories which En- _ E__ 
o-liali. children hear in their nurseries with the folk-talk of 
Genuanv and Norway, without speedily becoming aware that inquiry! 
the inquiry on which we have entered must carry us hack to 
the very infancy of mankind. We have undertaken the 
investigation of fact, and we must follow the track into which 
the search for facts has brought us. If we have been accus¬ 
tomed to think that the race of men started, in their great 
career with matured powers and with a speech capable of 
expressing high spiritual conceptions, we cannot deuy the 
gravity of the issue; when a science which professes to resolve 
this language into its ultimate elements, asserts that for a 
period of indefinite length human speech expressed mere 
bodily sensations, and that it was confined to such expres¬ 
sions', because no higher thoughts had yet been awakened in 
the mind. But unless we choose to* take refuge in assump¬ 
tions, we must regard the question ai strictly and simply a 
matter of fact: and all that we have to do, is to examine 
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HOOK impartially the conditions of the problem, -with the detenni- 

. f ;.._ nation of ’evading no conclusion to which the evidence of 

fact may lead us. 

The nature This problem is sufficiently startling, on whatever portion 

Alim to ^ ie subject we may first fix our minds. The earliest lite~ 
to solved, rature, yvhethor of the Hindu or the Greek, points in the 
direction to which the analysis of language seems to guide 
us. In both alike we find a genuine belief in a living Power, 
to whom men stand in the relation of children to a father; 
but in both, this faith struggles to find utterance in names 
denoting purely sensuous objects, and thus furnishing the 
germ of a sensuous mythology,- Hence the developement of 
religious faith and of a true theology would go on side hy 
side with the growth of an indiscriminate anthropomorphism, 
until the contrast- became so violent as to call forth the in¬ 
dignant protests of men like Sokrafes and Pindar, Euripides 
and Plato. Yet this contrast, as throwing us back upon t lie 
analysis of words, has enabled us to unlock the doors before 
which the most earnest seekers of ancient times groped in 
vain, and to trace almost from their very, source all the 
streams of human thought. 

Condition This antagonism, reached its highest point among the- 
^ society Hellenic tribes. Prom this point therefore we may most 
Or^’k reasonably work back to that indefinitely earlier condition 
heroicftgfr 0 f thought in which 'the first attempts only were being 
made at expressing the simplest conceptions by means of a 
.language most simple, most sensuous, and most unwieldy/ 1 
The Iliad and Odyssey exhibit a- state of society which has 
long since emerged from mere brutishness and barbarism. 
It lias its fixed order and its recognised gradations, a system 
of law with judges to administer it, and a public opmi.on 
which sets itself against some faults and vices not amenable 
to legal penalties. It brings before us men who, if they 
retain, in their occasional ferocity, treachery, and imdiee, 
characteristics which belong to the savage, yet recognise the 
majesty of law arid submit themselves to its government— 
who are obedient, yet not servile—who care for other than 
mere brute forces, who recognise the value of wise words and 
1 aCaxMSUer, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 3h4. 





SOCIETY OF THE ©REEK HEROIC! AGE. 


prudent counsels, and in the right of uttering them give the 
earnest of a jet higher and more developed freedom . 1 It 
shows to us men who, if they regard all as enemies until hy 
an outward covenant they have been made their friends, yet 
own the sanctity of an oath and acknowledge the duty o.f 
executing true judgment between man and man; who, if 
they are tierce in fight, yet abhor mutilation, torture, and 
unseemly insult, and are willing to recognise merit in an 
enemy not less readily than in a friend. Above all, it tells 
us of men who in their home life are honest and truthful, 
who make no pretension of despising human sympathy and 
setting lightly by kindness, gentleness, and love, If here 
and there we get glimpses of a charity which seeks; a wider 
ranged yet the love of wife and children and brethren is the 
rule and not the exception ; and everywhere, in. striking con¬ 
trast with Athenian society in the days of Peri kies and 
Aspasia, we see men and women mingling together in equal 
and pure companionship; free alike from the arrogance and 
servility of Oriental empires, and from the horrible vices 
•which, if even then in germ, were not matured till the so- 
called heroic ages had long passed a,way . 3 

But these epic poems tell us also of gods, some of whom 
at least had all the vices and few of the virtues of their 
worshippers. They tell us of a supreme ruler and father 


1 [r cannot, of course, he maintained 
that this freedom was more than in its 
germ. This king lias his Boul? or 
Council, where Jio listens to the chief¬ 
tains whoso judgment nevertheless he 
can override. There is also the Agora, 
where the people heat the decisions of 
theik t ivieik on questions of state, end 
in which justice is administered. The 
ease of Thorsita is barely consistent 
with fin acknowledged right of oppo¬ 
sition, while the complaints of the 
Hesioilio poet show that an unjust 
verdict could easily bo obtained. But 
ft was kvervihing that a people should 
acknowledge Zeus to he the author of 
law— 

SitttttrireAm , , fityuerras 
flrpJt Aths <tptiarai. IL L 238 

and allow the superiority of mind over 
matter eve r in their chief!mns. Mr, 
Crete has brought otu the imperfections 


of the Homeric society both in dis¬ 
cussion and in the administration 
of justice (Hid on/ of Greece, ii, 
90*101), Mr, Gladstone presents the 
pi dure in a more favourable light 
(Homer and the Homeric Am % ii. 
122 , 

* It is tile praise of the wealthy 
Artylos (wl)o m shun by Diom&les) th.ii.fc 

<fil\OS $V <XV$pd*TTOl<TtV * 

wivras yhp tytAis&fcep' 65 $ oltd& 

vaiwv. IL vL U, 

3 To this, more than to toy other 
cans'\ were owing even the poHtieiil 
di^sters of later Creek history. It 
may, perhaps, be said with truth that 
the evil did not eudsfc in the Homeric 
age> but the canker had eaten very, 
deeply into the heart of society before 
the flay# of Thucydides and Sokrates, 
For its results sec ThirwalTe BktUrp of 
Greece, viii eh. Iwi. 
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of gods and men who had not always sat upon Ids throne, 
of other gods deposed and smitten down to dark and desolate 
regions, of feuds and factions, of lying and perjury, of fero¬ 
cious cruelty and unmeasured revenge. They tell us of gods 
who delight in sensual enjoyments and care for little more 
than thefat of rams and goats, of gods who own no chock to 
their passions, and recognise no law against impurity and 
lust. * And even those gods who rise to a far higher ideal 
exhibit characters the most variable and actions the most 
inconsistent. The same being is at different times, ray, 
almost at the same time, just and iniquitous, truthful and 
false, temperate and debauched. 

As describing the origin and attributes of the gods, the 
whole series of Orcek myths may he said to form a theology , 
and with the character of the people, this theology stands 
out in marked contrast. It is impossible for us to determine 
precisely the extent to which this mythical theology was 
believed, because it is not in our power to throw ourselves 
bank wholly into their condition of thought 5 but if the ab¬ 
sence of all doubt or reflection constitute faith, then their 
faith was given to the whole cycle of fables which make up 
the chronicles of their gods. But if we look to its influence 
on their thoughts at times when the human heard is stirred 
to its depths, we can scarcely say that this huge fabric of 
mythology challenged any belief at all: and thus we must 
draw a sharp Hue of severance between their theology and 
their religion, if we use religion in the sense attached to the 
word by Locke or New ton, Milton or Butler. If the poet 
recounts the loves of Zeus, the jealousies of Here, the feuds 
and the factions in Olympos, it is equally certain that 
Achilleus does not pray to a sensual and lying god who owns 
no law for himself and cannot be a law for man,- Hie con¬ 
trast is heightened if we turn to the -poems known as the 
Hesiodic. If the poet narrates a theogony -which incurred 
the detestation or disgust of Pindar and of Plato, he tells us 
also of a Divine King who is a perfectly upright judge, and 
loves those who are clear of hand and pure of heart. 1 II he 

1 The identity of authorship for the J)at/8'ia very doubtful: but tho guest ion 
Hesiodic Tktogony and the Works and is immaterial. Both poems exhibit the> 




DISTINCTION BETWEEN MTT1TOEOGY AND RELIGION. 


tells of horrible 'banquets to which the more fastidious faith 
of the lyric poet refuses to give credence , 1 be bids all ho 
follow after justice, because the gods spend their time, not 
in feasting, but in watching the ways and works of men , 3 
If iEschylos in one drama, depicts the arrogant tyranny of 
Zeus as a usurper and m upstar t, if the reiterated conviction 
of the prophetic Titan is that the new god shall fall, yet in 
others he looks up to the same Zeus {if indeed it be the 
same ), 3 as the avenger of successful wrong, the vindicator of a 
rig!iicons law whose power and goodness are alike eternal. 
If for Sopholdes the old mythology had not lost its charm, 
if he too might tell of the lawless loves and the wild licence 
of Zeus and other gods, yet his heart is fixed on higher 
realities, on that purity of word and deed which has its 
birth, not on earth, but in heaven, and of which the im¬ 
perishable law is realised and consummated in a G-od as holy 
and everlasting^ 



CHAP. 

I. 1 


sentiment of the same age, or of times 
separated by bo long interval; and in 
the latter poem ! hi action of Zeus in 
the legend of Pandora, (winch is also 
related in the Theoyony) is utterly 
unlike that of the Zeus who figures in 
alt tSfe didactic portions of the work 

1 if&ol B* a pa 7 atrrpl&ap- 

yov pLandptov tip* cbm*' 1 htpiffrafiah 

PiNiuii, Oh/mp. L 82 . 

Pindar 3 objection is a moral one; 
but Herod ot os proceeded to reject on 
physical grounds the legend which told 
of the founding of the Dodonaiau oracle, 
(ii, f;7), as well as some of the exploits 
of Hemkh (iL 45.) It was, however, 
a moral reason which led him practi¬ 
cally to disbelieve the whole story of 
Helen’s sojourn at Tmv, (ii, 120)* See 
also Grote, History of Grease t part i. 
ch, xv, 

* WofM and Days. 247-253. 

S Z*bs 9<TTl$ WOT* 

Agam&#iM>>h 160 . 

1 Oid. Tyr . 803-871. Tho (/ejection 
that comparative mythology, while it 
explains the Greek myths, fails 1 to 
oxplaiti the Gnek religion, or to explain 
how 1 the mythology and tho religion got 
mixed up together/ turns on th e m (killing 
of words* In one senaoj their mythology 
was at once their theology and their 
jvligion; but if m regard religion as a 


rule of life based on a conscious sub¬ 
mission to Divine Will and Law as 
being absolutely righteous, and if we 
ask how far the Greek bad such a rule, 
we enter on a question of the gravest 
moment, which it is too irrnef the 
practice of the present day summarily 
to dismiss. The acknowledged dislike 
which soma felt fox at least part of their 
theology, can be explained only by their 
knowledge of a higher law. But if it 
be maintained that the sense or the 
sentiment, which lay at the root of this 
dislike, is cither some relic of earlier 
and paver knowledge—in other words, 
of an original common revelation— 4 or 
else a wonderful exercise of man’s own 
reflective power/ we may reply that this 
is not the only alternative left open to 
us. When St. Paul speaks of Gentihv. 
ns being by nature a law to them selves, 
he iism the word nature in a sen$o 
which implicitly denies that they ob¬ 
tained a knowledge of this law by a 
mere exercise of their reflective powers, 
and which implies that God had in all 
countries and ages left a witness of 
himself in the hearts of men as well as 
in the outward world, Surely we who 
acknowledge that all holy desires, all 
good counsels, and all just works proceed 
directly from God, may wo/ believe that 
the religious sense which led Pindar to 
reject some mythical tales, and Spkratea 
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It would be difficult to discover a more marvellous com¬ 
bination of seemingly inexplicable contradictious, of belief in 
tho history of gods utterly distinct from the faith which 
guided the practice of men, of an immoral and impure 
theology with a condition of society winch it would he 
monstrous to regard as utterly and brutally depraved. Yet, 
in some way or other, this repulsive system, from which 
heathen poets and philosophers learnt gradually to shrink 
scarcely less than ourselves, had come into being, had been 
systematized into a scheme at ore or less coherent, and im¬ 
posed upon the people as so much genuine history. What 
this origin and growth was, is (strange as it may appear) one 
of the most momentoms questions which we can put to our¬ 
selves, for on its answer must depend our conclusions on the 



to insist on a moral standard of which 
our common practice tails sadly short, 
was the direct work of the Spirit of 
Gotl, Language ia as much the gift of 
God, whether according to the popular 
not ion man spoke articulately from the 
firjst, or, as the analyst of language 
to show, acquired the power of 
speech through, a slow and painful 
discipline, nor would many venture to 
bey that we learnt to walk or to judge 
by bight or touch through powers origin- 
ally acquired by numdvts If then, 
whatever of truth the G reek poets pos¬ 
sessed came from God, that I with would 
ccm tin tic to grow, even while they spoke 
of the Divine Being under n name which 
had originally signified the sky, If 
Compariitive Myf lology brings before us 
a time during which men appear at first 
to ha vo h ttle ronscunmne^s of a personal 
Maker of the Visible World, it may also 
show Us how out of the darkness of their 
earlier thoughts they were led to feel 
that there was a Power—independent 
of all things yet pervading all thing,s — 
with which they hud to do, ami that 
this Power was righteous and good. 
Bnt r the Greek who like Xehophaues 
(Max Muller, dtps from a German 
Workshop , i. 36)6)* had this feeling aikl 
was conscious of if would still spgafc of 
that Power Zens; nor has Chriafci- 
unity itself hauished from its language 
parties which come from the myth-uuik- 
iug sigosu The .Homanee a ml teutonic 
imams for God remain what they were 
l^ibtv the growth of Christianity; they 


hare merely acquired another eatono- 
tutioin 

if, then, we wish to hare a true idea 
of Greek religion in the highest sense 
of tho word, we must patiently gather 
all the detached sentences bearing on 
the subject which are seattitmi through¬ 
out the wide field of their literature; 
but without going over the ground 
traversed by M Maury, (tea Religions 
de la Grew anH<pue\ the inquiry"may 
practically be brought into a narrow 
compass, W© have abundant evidence 
that the religion of the Greeks, like our 
own, w# a trust 4 in an ali-wiso, all- 
powerful, eternal Being, the Euler of 
the world* whom we approach in prayer 
and meditation, to whom we commit all 
our cares, and whose presence we feel 
not only in the outward world* but also 
in the warning voice within our hearts/ 
It is in this sense that Augustine speaks 
of the Christian religion m existing 
among the ancients: but Professor Max 
Muller, who rightly lays great srvoss on 
this remark (Chips from a German 
Workshop, i, xi,), has also pointed out 
the htfle regard which Augustine paid 
to jm own doctrine, * Through tfn> 
whole of St. Augustine's work, and 
through all the works of earlier Christ;u.u 
divines, as far as I can judge; tin re runs 
the same spirit of hostility, blinding 
them to all that may be good and true 
and sacred, and magnifying all that is 
bad, false, and corrupt in the ancient 
religions of nm n kind/ (bnturos or, 
Language, second series. x, lai) 




ALLEGORY IS ’MYTHOLOGY* 

conditions of 'human life during the infancy of mankind* It 
the fragmentary narratives, which were gradually arranged 
into one gigantic system, were the work of a- single age 01 of 
several generations who devoted thorns elver, to their fabrica¬ 
tion, then never has there ■ been seen in the annals of 
mankind an impurity more loathsome, an appetite more 
thoroughly depraved, a moral sense more hopelessly blunted, 
than in those who framed the mythology of the Greek or the 
Hindu. Of the answers which have been given to this 
question, it can be no light matter to determine which fur¬ 
nishes the most adequate solution. 

The method which Mr. Grote, in his ‘ History of Greece,’ 1 
has adopted for the examination of Greek legend, appears 
rather to avoid the difficulty than to grapple with it. There 
is unquestionably much personification in their mythology ; 
there is also undoubtedly a good deal of allegory; but 
neither allegory nor personification will furnish fit rea.L ex¬ 
planation of the whole. It may be true to say that Ourauos, 
Nyx, Hypnos, and Oneiros are persons in the Hesiodie 
Theogony, although it is probably erroneous to say that they 
are just as much persons as Zeus or Apollon; and the suppo¬ 
sition is certainly inadmissible 4 that these legends could^ all 
be traced by means of allegory into a coherent body of phy¬ 
sical doctrine/' 2 But there are beyond doubt many things 
oven in the Hesiodie Theogony which have at least no human 
personality ; 3 nor does the assertion of personality, whether 
of Zeus or Herakles or Apollon, in the least degree account 
for the shape which the narrative of their deeds assumes, or 
for the contradictory, aspects in which they are brought 
before us. It does nqt in any way explain why Zeus and 
Herakles should have so many earthly loves, and why in 
every laud there should he those who claim descent from 
then’s or why there should he so much of resemblance and of 
difference between Phoibos and Helios, Gaia and Demo ter, 
f ereus and Poseid6n. But Mr. Grote was examining the 
mythology of Greece as an historian of outward facts, not as 

i Part i rh i ~xvi. 'kiilori of Christianity i. 13, &c. 

* G n) t t ., History of Greece, part i. * Eor instance, oope* yrnpa.—/,-my . 

eh. i. See also Mure, Critical History 129 
of (ire-tlv Literature, i. 101 ; Millin'), 
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one who is tracing oat the history of the human mind; and 
from this point of view he is justified in simply examining 
the legends, and then dismissing them as the picture *of a 
past which never was present.’ To this expression Professor 
Max Muller takes great exception, and especially protests 
against Mr. Cfrote’s assertion of ( the uselessness of digging 
for a supposed basis of truth ’ in the myths of the Greek 
.world. 1 But although it appears certain that the Greek 
mythology points to an actual and not an. imaginary past, a 
past which must have for us a deep and abiding interest, it 
would yet seem that Professor Muller has misinterpreted the 
words of Mr. Groin, who by ‘ truth ’ means the verification of 
actual occurrences, and by a real past means a past of whose 
events we can give an authentic narrative. 2 In this sense, 
to assert the truth of the lives and adventures of Zeus and 
Herakles, after stripping away from them the clothing of the 
supernatural, is to fall, back on the system of Bodmer as, and 
to raise a building without foundation. But it is obvious 
that this method leaves the origin of this theology and the 
question of its contradictions, and still more of its im¬ 
purity and grossnesa, just where it found them. It carries 
us no further back than the legends themselves, while it; 
fails to remove the reproach which heathen apologists 
and Christian controversialists alike assumed or admitted 
to be true. 3 

Two theories only appear to attempt a philosophical 
analys's of this vast system. While one repudiates the im¬ 
putation of a deliberate fabrication of impurities, the other 
asserts as strongly the wilful moral corruption exhibited in 
the theogonic narratives of the Greeks. In the inconsistent 


1 4 Comparative Mythology,* C%?p$ 
from a German Workshop, ii. 1, 67, 84, 
* From this point of vievr it lh im¬ 
possible to deny the t.nifh of Mr, GrotFs 
statement, when, speaking of the Nor th¬ 
orn Ecktas* he ways that 1 the more 
thoroughly this old Teutonic ntory has 
he on traced and compared in its various 
transform ati ons an a accoin pan i me nis, 
the leas can any established eon- 
* need on be made out for it with Mlfchetttic 
historical names or eyeiifs/ Ilutory of 
Grcem;, part, i, eli, xvhi. It is strange 


that having thus swept mvay its h Ft or i cal 
character, he ahoulcl not have seen that 
there mu$t be some reason for that 
singular agreement between To atonic 
and Greek mythology, which, at the 
least, he partially discerns, and that the 
1 rtmmrkabfo analogy 1 presented by the 
V<dmnga Sami 1 with rvmy poinva of 
Grecian mythical narrative' is a foot to 
be accounted for, 

* Grote, llidory of Greece, part L 
eh. xvii. 
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and repulsive adventures of Zeus or Herakles, it sees the CHAP, 
perversion of high and mysterious doctrines originally im- , 
parted to man, and. discerns in the gradations of the Olym¬ 
pian hierarchy vestiges of the most mysterious doctrines 
embraced in the-whole compass of Christian teaching. By 
this theory all that, is contradictory, immoral, or disgusting 
in Greek toytholpgy is the direct result of human sinfulness 
and rebellion, and resolves itself into the distortion of a 
divine revelation imparted to Adam immediately after the 


Ball / 


H0' 


There are few subjects o.u which it would be more rash to Hypothe- 
give or withhold assent to any statement without the (dearest ^ginaf 
definition of terms. We may admit the truth of Bishop revelation 
Butler’s assertion that the analogy of nature furnishes no 
presumption against a revelation when, man was first placed 
upon the earth • 1 but it is obvious that they who agree in 
asserting- the fact of such a revelation may yet have widely 
different conceptions of its nature and extent. And although 
it is easy to see the place which Butler’s statement holds in 
the general connection of his argument, it is not so easy to 
ascertain what on this point his own judgment may have 
been. Human feeling recoils instinctively from any notion 
that the Being who placed man in the world ever left him 
wholly to himself; but the repudiation of such an idea in 
no way determines the amount of knowledge imparted to 
him at the first. .Nations have been found, and still exist, 
whose languages contain not a single word expressive of 
divinity, and into whose mind the idea of God or of any 
religion seems never to have entered. 3 If it be hard to 
measure the depth of degradation to which the Abipones, 
the Bushman, and the Australian may have fallen, it is im¬ 
possible to believe that the struggles of men like Sokrates 
and Plato after truth had no connection with a guiding and 
controlling power. If in the former we discern the evidence 


} Analogy, part ii. eh. ii* § 2, 

2 /Ppiiafit?lj a Jesuit, theologian, de¬ 
clared that there “wore many Indians, 
at ho, on being linked whether during the 
wbo]o course of their lives they ever 
thought of God, replied No, never.' ILax 


Mii'kr, History of Sanskrit Literature* 
638. i\ is a miserable fact that this 
condinoii of thought finds a parallel 
among certain sections of Englishmen. 
See also Farrar, Chapters on Language, 
iv. 45, . 
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of wilful corruption;, we must recognise in the latter the 
vigorous growth of a, mind and spirit which seeks to obey 
the' law of its constitution ., 1 In Bishop Butler’s philosophy, 
the reason of man is tlxe Divine Beason dwelling in him; the 
voice of his conscience is the word.of God, That these 
gifts involved a revelation of divine truth, it is impossible 
to deny; but whether this is all that lie meant by the asser¬ 
tion of an original revelation, the Analogy does not enable 
us to determine with precision. He does, however, assert 
that the question of the extent of that revelation is to be 
considered f as a common question, of fact; and too great a 
stress Cannot be laid on these words , 2 

ISfo such charge of ambiguity can be brought against the 
view "which Mr, Gladstone has maintained in his elaborate 
work on ‘ Homer and the Homeric Aged In his judgment, 
all that is evil in Greek mythology is the result not of a 
natural and inevitable process, when words used originally 
in one sense came unconsciously to be employed in an¬ 
other, but of a systematic corruption of very sacred and 
very mysterious doctrines. These corruptions have, in his 
opinion, grown up not around what are generally culled 
the first principles of natural religion, but around dogmas 
of which the images, so vouchsafed, were realised in a long 
subsequent dispensation. In the mythology of the Hellenic 
race lie sees a vast fabric, wonderfully systematized, yet in 
some parts ill-cemented and incongruous, on the composition 
of which his theory seems to throw a full and "unexpected 
light. In it lie hears the key-note of a strain whose music 
had been long forgotten and misunderstood, but whose 
harmony would never of itself have entered into mortal 
mind. It could not be supplied bv invention, for ‘ invention 
cannot absolutely create, it can only work on what it finds 
already provided to hand . 13 It ejecting altogether the position 
that * the basis of the Greek mythology is laid in the deifica¬ 
tion of the powers of nature ,’ 4 he holds that under corrupted 
forms it presents the old The is tic and Messianic traditions , 8 


1 Butler, Sermon.f t ii. 1 Cm Human 

NfLtmv.' 

s Analogy, part ii, oh. ii. § 2, 


9 Hmier anii the Homeric Aqr ii. 
4 1 ^ 12 . 






THEORY Of DEGRADATION. 


that by a. primitive tradition, if not by a direct command;, it 
Upheld the ordinance of sacrifice'; 1 that its course was from 
light to darkness, from purity to unclean ness, 2 Its Starting 
point was * the idea of a. Being infinite in power and intelli¬ 
gence; and though perfectly good, yet good by an unchange¬ 
able internal determ iira.txon of character, and riot by the 
constraint of an external law.’ 3 * But the idea of goodness 
can be retained only by a sound moral sense ; the notion of 
power ig substituted when that sense is corrupted by sin,'* 
But sin has no such immediate action on the intellect* 
Hence the power and wisdom of the Homeric Gods is great 
and lofty, while their moral standard, is indefinitely low, 5 
But the knowledge of the Divine .Existence roused the desire 
to know also where He dwelt; and, in the mighty agencies 
and sublime objects of creation in which they fancied that they 
saw Him, Mr. Gladstone discerns the germs of that nature- 
worship which was ingrafted on the true religion originally 
imparted to mankind, 5 This religion involved ( 1 ), the Unity 
and Supremacy of the Godhead ; (ii), a combination with this 
Unity, of a Trinity in which the several persons are hi some 
way of coequal honour ; (Hi), a Bedeemer from the curse of 
death, invested with full humanity, who should finally 
establish the divine kingdom ; (iv), a Wisdom, personal and 
divine, which founded and sustains the world; (v), the con¬ 
nection of the Bedeemer with man by descent from the 
woman. With this was joined the revelation of the Evil 
One, as a tempting power among men, and the leader of 
rebellious angels who had for disobedience been hurled from 
their thrones in heaven 


CHAP. 

I. 


1 Homo: and th Homeric Agt\ ii. 15, 

2 iHA* 17: *The stream darkened 

more and more as it gob further from 
the Source/ 

* Ihitl 18* * Ibid. 19, 5 Ibid . 20- 

5 IbiiL SI. 

7 Ibid, 4&* This theory, put forth tun 
yea re. ago, been iwvivm with ho 
great favour; 1ml nothing less than the 
repudiation Of it by Mr. Gladstone him¬ 
self could justify our pacing it by in 
silence, whim our purpose is to show that 
the problem can be sorted only by the 
in ethod of CO m para t i ve m yhh ol ogy. ii at 
far from retracting this JBypothesiiSj Mr* 


Gladstone has propounded it again In his 
parting address to the University of Ed¬ 
it u 1 f u rgh (ISdo), and m ore reee u t ly with 
certain mod ill cations in his volume an- 
tith'd JwimiUis Mrndi (1808), T&se 
modifications will be noticed in their sev¬ 
eral places; but as his lust work is in¬ 
tended to embody the greater part of die 
results at which he arrived in hi- H<merio 
Studies, and as hisi theory of the,origin 
of Greek mythology remains auhstantt 
ally what it was before, 1 have not 
thought it necessary to alter -he texb 
which was written long before the pub¬ 
lication of Juventm MundL liulood, 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

Putting aside the question how fa.r these ideas may reflect 
the thought of later ages, we must adhait with Mr. Gladstone 
that from this shadowing forth of the groat dogmas of the 
Trinity the next step might be into Polytheism, and from, 
that of tire Incarnation into anthropomorphism, or the re¬ 
flection of humanity upon the supernatural world. 1 This' 
true theology, in the hands of the Greeks, was perverted into 
a Trinity of the three sons of Krouoa: Zeus, Hades, and 
Poseidon. The tradition of the .Redeemer is represented by 
Apolldn; the Divine Wisdom is embodied in Athdn6; 3 and 
L$t3, their mother, stands in. the place of the woman from 
whom the Deliverer was to descend. The traditions of the 
Evil One were still further obscured. Evil, as acting by 
violence, was represented most conspicuously in the Titans and 
giants—as tempting by deceit, in the Ate of Homer, while 
lastly, the covenant of the rainbow reappears in Iris. 3 

Tor these primitive traditions, which are delivered to us 
c either in the ancient or the more recent books of the 
Bible ,'’ 4 Mr, Gladstone alleges the corroborative evidence 
furnished by the Jewish illustrative writings during or after 
the captivity in Babylon/ These writings bear witness to 
tin:' extraordinary elevation of the Messiah, and to the intro¬ 
duction of the female principle into Deity, which the Greeks 
adopted not as a metaphysical, conception, hut with a, view 
to the family order among immortals/ Thus in the Greek 
Athene and ApoI 16 n respectively he distinguishes the attri¬ 
butes assigned by the Jews to the Messiah and to Wisdom— 
the attributes of sonship and primogeniture, of light; of 
mediation, of miraculous operation, of conquest over the 
Evil One, and of the liberation, of the dead from the power 
of hell, together with i an assemblage of the most winning 
and endearing moral qualities.’ 7 

This theory Mr. Gladstone has traced with great minute¬ 
ness and ingenuity through the tangled skein of Greek 
mythology. The original idea lie finds disintegrated, and a 

the slightness of the modifteation which its logical results, 
his theory has undertime, render* it J I&fne? and the [fannerie Age, fi, 4&. 

perhaps even nioro ne^Kary to exhibit 3 Ihkl. H. a [hid. 45, 4 - ISkL 18, 

clearly the dilemmas and difficult}^ * ibid, 50. . a Ibid* 51, 7 Ibid* 58, 

involved in this theory, if carried out to 




System of secondaries is the necessary consequence. Far CHAP. 


above all are exalted Apollon and Athene, in their personal _A_ 

purity 1 yet more tlum in their power, in their immediate 
action, 2 in their harmony with the will of the Supreme 
Iving, and in the fact that they alone, among the deities of 
a second generation, are admitted to equal honour with the 
Kronid brothers, if not even to higher. 3 But some of their 
attributes are transferred to other beings, who are simply 
embodiments of the attribute so transferred and of no other. 

Thus Athene is attended by Henries, Ares, Themis, and 
Hephaistos ; Apolldn hy Faidon and the Muses; 4 as, simi¬ 
larly, we have in Gaia a weaker impersonation of Be meter, 
and Nereus as representing simply the watery realm of 
JPoseidqn. In Letd, their mother, is shadowed forth the 
woman whose seed was to bruise the head of the serpent; 
for Letd herself has scarcely any definite office in the Homeric 
theology, and she remains, from any view except this one, an 
anomaly in mythological belief/' But the traditions which 
relate to the under-world, which is the realm of Hades, are 
not less full than those which tell us of the heavenly order 
of Olympos. Amidst some little confusion, Mr. Gladstone 
discerns a substantial correspondence with divine revelation, 
and finds in the Homeric poems the place of bliss destined 
finally for the good, the place of torment inhabited by the 
Evil One and his comrades, and the intermediate abode for 
departed spirits, whether of the good or the evil. 6 But while 
the prevalence of sacrifice attests the strength of primitive 
tradition, of the Sabbatical institution there is no trace. 7 It 
was an ordinance f too highly spiritual to survive the rude 
shocks and necessities of earthly life/ 

Of the other deities some owe their existence to invention, inventing 
which has been busy in depriving and debasing the idea 
even of those which are traditive. 8 Thus H&re was invented Atom tra- 
because Zens must not live alone, and Rhea because he must 
have a mother; and a whole mass of human adventure and 
of human passion without human recognition of law is 

1 Homer and the Homeric Agt-, it 4 /? id. 65. 6 Ihul. 152. 

87 -ln 7 , « IbUL-nti. * Ibid . 17b 172. 

- [bid. 89-93. 5 I'M. 57. " Ibid, 173. 
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leaped up round almost -every deity (except the two who 
stand out unsullied in their purity and goodness), not, how¬ 
ever, without occasional protests from the poet who had not 
yot become familiar with the deification of vicious passion. 1 

Thus, on. the hypothesis of Mr. Gladstone, Greek mythology 
is no distortion of primary truths which, first dawn on, the 
Greek my- m ^d of a child or are imparted to it, and which, it might 
thoiogy. have been supposed, would form the substance of divine 
truth granted to man during the infancy of Iris race. It is 
the corruption of recondite and mysterious dogmas which 
were not to become facts for hundreds or thousands of yea rs, 
of doctrines which the speculations of -Jewish rabbis may- 
have drawn into greater prominence, but which form the 
groundwork of Christum theology. Kens, the licentious 
tyrant, the perjured deceiver, the fierce hater, the lover of 
revelry and banqueting, who boasts of his immvmhy from all 
restraint and law, is the representative of the Infinite and 
Eternal .'Father, He with Hades and Poseidon represents 
the Christian Trinity; but Hades represents also the power 
of darkness, and Poseidon shares the attributes of God with 
those of the devil, 2 while all are children of the dethroned 
Kronos, In whom again -the evil power finds an impersonation, 3 
When we survey the whole mass of mythological legend, 
when we spread out before us the lives of Zeus and his 
attendant gods (scarcely excepting even A.th£ne and Apolldn), 
we stand aghast at the boldness of an impiety which has 
perhaps never had its parallel, The antediluvian records of 
the Old Testament bring before us a horrible picture of brute 
violence, resulting possibly from a deification of human will, 
which, it would seem, left no room for any theology whatever; 
hut ibis is an astounding parody which would seem to be 

heathen world m corrupted and mis- 
interpreted fragment# of a divine re¬ 
velation once granted to the whole 
race of mankind*" 4 Comparative Mytho¬ 
logy :’ Ch ips f ro m a German Workshop^ 
ii. i 3. But the disposition bo frequently 
shown at present to explain the growth 
of mythology by bold ^sumption* 
render# it necessary to examine argu¬ 
ments which Hught otherwise be passed 
by in silence. 


1 £tomer and the Homeric Jr/e, ii, 270* 

2 Ihid, 164; see also National lfavk w t 
July 1858, 53, &c. 

a Ibid. 207* Writing some months 
be fora the publication of Mr. .GliwU tone's 
work on Homer, Professor May Midler 
bad remarked that * among the lowest 
tribes of Africa and Amerii a wo hardly 
find anything mere hideous and revolt- 
mg/ than the stories told of X rones and 
his offspring, 1 It Beema blasphemy/ he 
adds, * to consider these fables of the 
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THE 1WISY STRICTLY HISTORICAL. 

founded not on ditu foreshadowings of a true revelation, but 
on the dogmatic statements of the AthanasIan Creed. That 
a theology thus wilfully falsified should be found with a 
people not utterly demoralised, hut exhibiting on the whole 
a social condition of great promise and a moral standard 
rising constantly higher, is a phenomenon, if possible, still 
mote astonishing. On the supposition that Grech mythology 
was a corrupted religious system, it must, to whatever extent, 
have supplied a rule of faith and practice, and the actions 
and character of the gods must have furnished a justification 
for the excesses of human passion. That no such justification 
is alleged, and that the whole system seems to exercise no 
influence either on their standard of morality or their common 
practice, are signs which might appear to warrant the pre¬ 
sumption that this mythology was not the object of a moral. 
helief;'| The whole question, viewed in this light, is so utterly 
perplexing, and apparently so much at variance with the 
conditions of Homeric society, that we are driven to examine 
more strictly the evidence on which, the hypothesis rests. 
We remember that we are dealing not with a. theme for 
philosophical speculation, but with a common question of 
fact , 1 and that Mr, Gladstone assumes not only that there 
was a primitive revelation, but that it set forth certain 
dogmas. "With these assumptions the phenomena of my¬ 
thology must be made to fit: a genuine historical method 
excludes all assumptions whatsoever. 

If, however, hypothesis is to be admitted, then it must be 
granted that the attributes end functions of the Hellenic 
gods have seldom been analysed with greater force, clearness, 
and skill; nor can it be denied that Mr. Gladstone's hypo¬ 
thesis, as in the case of Letd, furnishes a. plausible explanation 
of some things which appear anomalous . 2 But it introduces 
the necessity of interpreting mythology so as to square with 
a preconceived system, and involves a temptation to lessen 

1 $ 3 f» p. 10. But this in precisely the relation in 

2 Mr. 0] ndstone {Homer, ii. i&$% which the mythical Night stood to the 
dwells much on. the indistinct colouring Day which was to he Sort* of her* It 
which is thrown over L&o, and which was impossible that the original idea 
leaves her Wholly fnm*tio11let;s, wholly could be developed into a much inure 
inactive/ and f without fepurpose/ except definite personality, 

in so far as she i$ithe motbefc of PhoibcB, 
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book or to pass over difficulties which appear to militate against 
b lrl . it. Thu Homeric legends are not so consistent as for such a. 
purpose would seem desirable, and there are the gravest 
reasons for not inferring from the silence of the poet that he 
was ignorant of. other versions than those which he has 
chosen to adopt. 1 On the supposition that Athene and 
Apollbn represent severally the Divine Redeemer and the 
Divine Wisdom, their relation of will to the Supreme Rather 
becomes a point of cardinal interest and importance. But 
when Mr. Gladstone asserts that, * although Athene goes all 
lengths in thwarting Jupiter ’ in the Iliad, 2 £ yet her aim is 
to give effect to a design so unequivocally approved in 
Oly mpus, that Jupiter himself has been constrained to give 
way to it/ he places too far in the background certain other 
Homeric incidents which imply a direct contrariety of will. 
No weaker term can rightly characterise that, abortive con¬ 
spiracy to bind Zeus, in which she is the accomplice of Here 
and Poseidon. In this plot, the deliverable comes not from 
Apollon, whose office it is to be ■* the defender and deliverer 
of heaven and the other immortals/ but from Thetis, the 
silver-footed nymph of the sea; 3 and by her wise counsels 
Zeus wins the victory over one wh.o is with himself a member 
of the traditive Trinity. The same legend qualifies another 
statement, that Athene and Apollon are never foiled, defeated, 

wo haro not the slightest warrant for 
regarding as the growth of ag m later 
than those hi which our Mad and 
Odymtj assumed their present form. 
In fact, the admission seen it fatal to 
the theory; nor can it b*. said that i the 
ease of Apollo stands alone as an ex¬ 
hibition of entire unbroken harmony 
with the will of Zeus, which in all things 
he regaxyls/— P. 272, In the myths of 
Aakl%ios aiid Aditudos he draws on 
himself the wrath and the vengeance of 
Zem for slaying the Ky Hopes as a 
requital for the death r.f hi» non, the 
Healer; and we are fully justified in 
laying stress on this fact, until it can 
be proved that any one myth must 
necessarily bo regarded m 'of earlier 
growth than another, merely because it 
happen8 to be found in our Iliad and 
Odyssey. 


1 Sec Chapter IX, of this book. 

? Gladstone's Htnywr, <fc, ii, 70. 

a fhkL 72. This conspirHcy is men¬ 
tioned more. tlum once by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, (7S t IH2): bur he mentions it, 
not as a dr aback on tie traditive 
character of Athene, but as showing 
first that Zeus himself might be as 
sailed, and secondly that his majesty 
remained nevertheless substantially un¬ 
impaired* Yet a reference to It, as 
bearing on the moral conception of 
Athene, wmiM seem to be indispen¬ 
sable ; and this reference Mr. Gladstone 
haft supplied in Juvenilis Mtmdi , p. 27ih 
Ho here states that have in the 
mm of Apollo an uniform identity of 
will with the chief god, and in fhu case 
of Mjjkkm exceptional departure 

from It/ The admission la important; 
ami with it we must couple other tra¬ 
dition ■, to be noticed hereafter, which 
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mythical knowledge # the homeeic poets. 

Oi' outfitted by any other of the gods; 1 tor Athene here is 
foiled by Thetis. Elsewhere we have Apollon/ like Poseidon, 
cheated by Laomedon whom he had served, and finding a 
more congenial master, but yet a master, in Admdtos; 3 while 
the parentage of the three Kronid brothers 4 and the double 
character of Poseidon 6 stand forth as fhd most astounding 
contradictions of all. 

There are other legends which represent Athene in a light 
inconsistent with the personification of the Divine Wisdom. 
In. the tale of .Pandora, at the instigation of Zeus she takes 
part in the plot which results in the increased wickedness 
and misery of man ; |J in that of Prometheus, she aids in the 
theft of fire from heaven against the will of Zeus, while one 
version represents her as acting thus, not from feelings of 
friendship., but from the passion of love. These legends are 
not found in our Homer, but it is impossible to prove that 
the poet was unacquainted with. them. He makes no refer¬ 
ence to some myths, which are at once among the oldest 
and the most beautifuland he certainly knew of the de¬ 
thronement of Kronos, as well as of factions in the new 
dynasty of the gods. 7 

But if the theory of religions perversion, apart, from its 
moral difficulties, involves some serious contradictions, it 
altogether fails to explain why the mythology of the Greeks 
assumed many of its peculiar and perhaps most striking 
features. ^ does not show us why some of the gods should 

l Ilomcr, ifc, t ii. 71. change its iron band for a i bread of 

:t Thn aW a t , - , Hilkn, slumber.’ The question isfurther 

■ Ibtd. 81. If these legends are strictly exam hied n, 123 etc. ■ but the ,j,vths 

»? ,l t S S, oM ”>.va>i«l:eto»f«<; developed from fanH,. 


membered, renudm no difficulty 

whatever m such statern mtn. In these 
t here is reflected upon A^ollhri m idea de¬ 
rived feom the toiling sun, which is 
brought - , out in its fulness in the advan- 
tii res of Hern Id os and Bellerophoa, 
dMi\ Gladstone lays stress on the 
relation of Apollon and Artemis to 
De;*th (p. 163)* aud holds that here#© 
are on rmy ground {p. 104) the 

traces, namely, ‘ of One who, as an all- 
conquering King, was to be tern hi© 
and destructive to hist enemies, but who 
way also, on behalf of mankind, to fake 
away the sting from death, and to 

VOL* X, 


tnvo power of the sunk rays and heat 
perfectly explain every such attribute, 
whether in ApoUfia or Artemis* 

4 Gladstone, llwrwr, ii, 162 * 

6 Ibid. 206. 

* Hesiod, Theotjmi., 67*1; Works and 

Similarly, the Iliad says Nothing 
aboxit the death of AchiJkats: yet the 
poet is aware that his life is to be short. 

fir)rep, btfi /.C fcrWr yt mvwBdhiiv »-*« 
(ivra, 

$ 

is the frequent reproach of Aehille-m to 
ins mother Thetis, 
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bo represented pure, others as in part or altogether i t amoral; 
it does not tell as why Zens and Herakles should ho coarse 
and sensual, rather than Athene and Apolldn ; it does not 
explain why ApollOn is made to serve Admfitos., why Heraldes 
bears the joke of Eurystheus, and Bellerophfin that of the 
Kilildan king. It fails to show why Herakles should, appear 
as the type of self-restraint and sensuality, of labour and 
sluggishness, why names so similar in meaning as Lyfcafin, 
Helios and Phaethon, should be attached to beings whoso 
mythical history is so different. If for these and other 
anomalies there is a method of interpretation which gives a 
clear and simple explanation, which shows how such anoma¬ 
lies crept into being, and why their growth was inevitable— 
if this method serves also as a key, not merely to the iny tho- 
logy of Greece, but to that of the whole Aryan race, nay, 
even to a> wider system still, a presumption at least is fur¬ 
nished, that the simpler method may after all be the truest. 

Yet more, the hypothesis of a corrupted revelation involves 
some further consequences, which have a material bearing' 
on the question. That which is so perverted cannot become 
clearer and more definite in the very process of corrupt 
developemerit. Hot only must the positive truths, imparted 
at the first, undergo distortion, but the ideas involved in 
them must become weaker and weaker. If the Unity of God 
formed one of those primitive truths, then the personality 
and the power of Zens would be more distinct and real in 
the earliest times than in the later. Tito ideas of the Tri¬ 
nity, of the Redeemer, and of the Divine "Wisdom, would be 
more prominent in those first stages of belief in the ease of a 
people who confessedly were not sustained by new or con¬ 
tinued revelations. The personality of a Divine Wisdom is 
not a dogma, which men in a thoroughly rude society could 
reason out for themselves j and if it; formed part of an original 
revelation, the lapse of time would tend to weaken, not to 
strengthen it. If, again, this corrupting process had for its 
cause a moral corruption going on in the hearts and lives of 
men, then this corruption would be intensified in proportion 
to the degree in which the original revelation was overlaid, 1 

1 The same argument flisema to bo of mention so extrusive as that assumed 
force against ihe supposition that a by Mr. Gladstone preceded the ag© 




MORALITY OP TUP UESIODIC POEMS. 

Tu tli ■ Uenic mythology, this process is reversed. Even 
as it appears in the poems which we call Homeric, it mas . 
have undergone a developement of centuries; but if it is im¬ 
possible to measure, by any reference to an older Greek lite¬ 
rature, the personality and attributes of each god as com¬ 
pared with the conceptions of a previous age, it is obvious 
that the general tone of feeling and action, and the popular 
standard of morality had not been debased with the growth 
of their mythology. Whether the Hesiodic poems belong to 
a later period than our Iliad, and Odyseev is a question into 
which it is unnecessary hoe to enter: but it must be ad¬ 
mitted that if their theology is more systematised, and 
their theogony more repulsive, their morality and philo¬ 
sophy is immeasurably higher and more true. The latter 
may not exhibit the same heroic strength, they may betray 
a querulous spirit not unlike that of the Jewish preacher; 
but they display a conviction, of the perfect j usti.ee and 
equity of the Divine Being, and an appreciation of good¬ 
ness, as being equally the duty and the interest of man¬ 
kind, 1 which we could scarcely desire to have strengthened. 3 
With the groivth of a mythology and its more systematic 
arrangement the perception of moral truth lias become 
more keen and intense; and the same age which listened 
to the book of the generations of Zeus, Kronos, and 
Aphrodite learnt wisdom from the pensive precepts of the 
* Works and Days.’ 

whose language gave birth to the later 
Aryan -mythology. For a royal&tlon so 
corrupted iihpHeaa gradual digen oral ion 
3xi to coarseness, sensuality, ev m brutish* 
ness; but the mind of that early time, 
as exhibited to us in their Inugunge, is 
childish or infantile, but not brutish; 
and ft not easy to see how from a 
period in which they had sensual hied 
and debased a high revolution men 
ton]d cmerge into a & t ute of simpie arid 
ohildi s 1i wo ritLor ? at toget her distinct f;n >m 
either idolatry or impurity* and m which 
their notions as to the life of nature 
y,i ve as indefinite and unformed as their 
ideas respecting their own personality. 

1 See espeebijly tlie st riking: e imlogyof 
the broad and narrow ways b adiug re¬ 
spectively to min and happiness (Works 
and fMys } 28r>-2£h3), It is not pretended 


that tins, .morality, many of the precept* 
of which aeem almost echoes from the 
Sermon on the Mount, was handed doWqa 
from an giaal r relation, If then, 
in this reap eat, the course was from the 
lesser to tha greater, the progress eotild 
be the work only of the Spirit of God; 
and the downward course of their my¬ 
thology from a positive revdafmu 
appears therefore the more mysterious 
and perplexing. 

* The lb s iodic Wbr&i and Days seem 
to exhibit, along with sume decline of 
physical energy, a sensitiveness of 
temperament to Which the idea of over¬ 
bearing arrogance and wanton insult 
threw a cUr 1 : colouring over the whole 
cfmms of human life. With such a feel¬ 
ing the mind may easily pass into a 
morbid condition. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

Tt is perhaps difficult to determine how far the characters 
Of Phoibos apd Athene have been drawn out and systematised 
by the genius and moral instinct of the poet him sol f„ Vv e 
have no evidence, in any extant literature, of the precise 
state in which he found the national mythology ; but it seems 
unlikely that he had what may be termed, a theological 
authority for’ every statement which he makes and every 
attribute which he assigns to the one or the other. Tt is 
certain that Athene once conspired against the freedom of 
Zeus ; 5 but we cannot tell how far the poet himself in testified 
the general harmony of her will to that of the King of gods 
and men, nor can wo forget that Tishas is as dear to gods and 
men as Athene herself, and that TJslias is undeniably nothing 
hut the morning. But language has furnished evidence, which 
it is impossible to resist, of the gradual process which im¬ 
parted tb these mythical deities both their persona hty and 
their attributes, The literature of another branch of the same 
Aryan race exhibits a mythology whose substantial identity 
with that of the Greeks it is impossible to dispute; but in 
that mythology beings, whose personality in the Homeric 
poems is sharply drawn and whose attributes are strictly 
defined, are still dim and shadowy. Even the great Olym¬ 
pian king has not received the passions and appetites, and 
certainly not the form of man. Nay, i n that older mythology 
their persons and their attributes are alike interchangeable. 
That which among the Greeks we find as a highly developed 
and complicated system, is elsewhere a mere mass of floating 
legend, nay, almost of mere mythical phrases, without plan 
or cohesion. This diffidence, at first sight so perplexing, 
may itself enable us to discover the great secret of the origin 
and growth of all mythology: bid. the fact remains indis¬ 
putable that in the Veda, to use the words of Professor Max 
Muller, ‘the whole nature of these so-called gods is still 
transparent, their first, conception in many cases clearly 
perceptible. There are as yet no genealogies, no set! led 
marriages between gods and goddesses. The father is some¬ 
times the son, the brother is the husband, and she who in 
one hymn is the mother is in another the wife. As the 

* Iliad, i, 400. 
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conceptions of the poet vary, so varies the nature of these 
gods. Ko where is the wide distance which separates the 
ancient poems of India from the most ancient literature of 
Greece more dearly felt than when we compare the growing' 
myths of the Veda with the fall-grown and decayed myths 
on which the poetry of Homer is founded/ 1 But the un¬ 
formed mythology of the Veda followed in its own land a. 
course analogous to that of the mythology of Greece. There 
was the same systematic developement, with tills difference, 
that in India the process was urged on by a. powerful sacerdotal 
order who found their interest in the expansion, of the old 
belief, In the earlier Vedas there is no predominant priest¬ 
hood, and only the faintest indications of caste; there are no 
temples, no public worship, and, as it would seem, no images 
of the gods; and (what is of immeasurably greater importance 
in: reference to the mythological creed of the Homeric poets) 
there are, in the words of Horace Wilson, e no indications of 
a triad, the creating, preserving, and destroying power. 
Brahma does not appear as a deity, and Vishnu, although 
named, lias nothing in common with the Vishnu of the 

Puranas: no al fusion occurs to his Avataras.These 

differences are palpable, and so far from the Vedas being the 


1 1 Comparative Mythology/ Chips 
from a German Wcrrlcshop, ii. 75< This 
flexible it a to re of the earliest myths ex¬ 
plains some appumitcontradictions in the 
Homeric mythology. To my com'Uision 
that soma of the most striking feature 
in the character of Paris are reproduced 
in Jfceleagroa artel .A chi liens, 

Mia* Muller him taken exception ou l.lie 
ground that i f the germ of too Iliad is 
the buttle betv eoii the solar and noc¬ 
turnal powers, Paris surely belongs to 
the latter/- Jraures on Language, 
second soriefy xb I venture to think 
that; in this iastance Professor Max 
Midler has answered his own object ion. 
■W the seducer of Helen. Palis repre- 
seuts th 1 treacherous night; but he is 
nbn the fated hero doomed to bring 
' vuiu-.on hit kinsfolk, while he Is further 
known m Alexandras* the helper of men. 
lienee in this aspect of his character, a 
number of images which describe the 
ftolar heroes have been grouped around 
i ts pbr-on, while the loading idea em¬ 


bodied in him is that of fciho dark thief 
which steals away th© twilight. It may 
be added that the very words which 
Professor Max Muller quotes to show 
that f ho whose destiny it is to kill 
Achihos in the Western Gates could 
hardly have been himself of solar or 
vernal lineage/ would also prove that 
Pboibos Apolfen belonged to the ranks 
of the powers of night, for the death of 
Adulleus is brought about by him no less 
than by Pans. Paris, however, is not 
of Solar or vernal lineage. Hu is essen¬ 
tially the deceiver who dra ws away the 
golden-habred Helen to his dusky dwell¬ 
ing; and all that I would urge is that, 
when I he poet described him as a warrior, 
lie naturally employed imagery with 
which the solar heroes lmd made him 
familiar, anrl wove into the fab the 
incidents which make up the myth of 
OinSn& and which recur in the stories 
of Sigurd and of Theseus, of Kcnhitlos 
and of Hem kies. The subject wife be 
further treated in its proper placa 
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basis of the existing 1 .system, they completely overturn it,' 1 
^he comparison is scarcely less fatal to the mythological 
Trinity of the Greeks, 

We come at length to the question of fact. What was the 
measure oi divine truth, imparted to man on. his creation, or 
immediately after the full, and under what forms was it con¬ 
veyed ? If, when stated thus, the question should be one 
"which we cannot absolutely determine, we may yet ask, was 
it a revelation, as explicit and extensive as "Mr. Gladstone 
represents it to hove been 9 To allege the rabbinical tradi¬ 
tions and speculations of comparatively recent times £ as 
evidence for the latent meaning of Greek mythology, is to 
treat the subject in a, way which would simply make any 
solution of the problem impossible. Tin; force of a current, 
when its stream has been divided, will not tell us much about 
the course or depth of kindred streams which have branched 
oif in other directions. Accordingly, although later traditions 
appear to be blended in liis idea of tire primitive belief, 3 Mr. 
Gladstone rightly insists that the Homeric mythology must, 
if his hypothesis he correct, show the vestiges of a traditional 
knowledge ‘derived from the epoch when the covenant of 
God with man, and the promise of a. Messiah, had not yet 
fallen within the contracted forms of Judaism for shelter/ 4 
and that these traditions must ‘carry upon them the mark 
of belonging to the religion which the iBook of Genesis 
represents as brought by our first parents from Paradise and 
as delivered by them to their immediate descendants in 
general/* Thus the era of the division of races is the latest 
limit to which we can bring down a common tradition for all 
mankind; and for that tradition we are confined to the first 
eleven chapters of the book of Genesis. 

.Prom these chapters we must derive our proof that our 
first parents and their immediate descendants possessed the 
idea of an Infinite Being whose perfect goodness arose, not 


1 Professor It. H. Wilson, in the 
Edinburgh .Review for October I860, 
No, aCXXyiXL p. ; and Vishnu 
Pumirn, p* IP, where bo Binpkatieally 
denies that the old Vedic rehjpon was 
idolatrous llh romarka on the general 


character of the Vedir- religion deserve the 
deepest attention. They scorn entirely 
to subvert the ^potbesis which Mr, 
Gladstone has niiiifitfiin&L 
- Gladstone, Htmer, ii f 60 , 

■ VM. 48 * * Ibid. ?i * Bid. 4* 
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from external restraints, but from an unchangeable internal 
determination of character 1 —of a Trinity of Co-equal Per¬ 
sons! ih the Divine Unity—of a. Redeemer who should here¬ 
after assume their nature and deliver from death and sin—-of. 
a Divine Wisdom which was with God from the beginning, 
and of an Evil One, who, having fallen from his throne in 
heaven, had now become an antagonistic power, tempting 
men to their destruction." 

Whether these early chapters may contain this theological Its chime- 
scheme by just and legitimate inference, whether the words 
there written may contain the earnest and the warrant of the 
full Christian revelation, are questions with which, we are not 
here concerned. It is not a question of doctrine or belief or 
theological analysis. It is a simple question of fact which 
must determine whether various races of mankind were or 
wiw guilty of wilful perversion of high and mysterious 
doctrines. Her*?, if anywhere, that purification of the in¬ 
tellect would seem to be needed, the lack of which tends to 
a substitution of traditional teaching or association for an 
impartial sifting of evidence. 3 There was a time when these 
early record's forme*] the whole literature of the people; and, 
to adopt Mi:, Gladstone's expression, it would not be £ safe to 
make any large assumption respecting a traditional know¬ 
ledge of any parts of early revelation 3 beyond what those 
records actually contain. 1 Taken wholly by themselves, and 
not. interpreted by the light thrown, on them by the thought 
and belief of later ages, these records tell us of man as being 
(in some sense not explicitly defined) made in the Divine 
image and likeness—of one positive prohibition, the violation 
of which was to be followed by immediate death—of a subtle 
beast which tempts the woman to disobey the command, and 
of a sense of shame which follows the transgression. They 
tell us of flight and hiding when the man hears the Voice of 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day—of an at¬ 
tempt to transfer the blame from the man to the woman, 

< OWL tone, Homer, $c. ii. 18. fall atrie tly under this class. See 0 rote, 

a 42, History o£ Greece, part ii. eh. 

> The necessity of aueh a process in vol. yra. p7 617, &c. 
all questions of fact will scarcely ho * Gladstone, Homer, $e. it. 40. 
disputed, and the present would seeia to 
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from (lie woman to fhe serpent-—of a sentence of humiliation 
passed upon the latter, with the warning that its head should 
he bruised by the womanhs seed.—of a life of toil and labour 
for the former, ending with a return to the dust from which 
he had been made. .Besides this, they tell us briefly that 
after some generations men began to call upon the name of 
the Lord ; that in the course of time they sank (with but one 
exception) into brute lust and violence; and .that on the 
renovation of the earth men were made answerable for each 
other’s blood, and received the token of the rainbow as a 
warrant for the future permanence of the course of nature. 
But of any revelation before the fall, beyond a comm ami to 
till the garden and to abstain from the fruit of a, particular 
tree, those records give not the slightest indication. 

If the doctrines which, in Mr. Gladstone’s belief, made 
up the primitive revelation, are contained in these chapters, 
it is, he admits, by a dim and feeble foreshadowing. 1 They 
tell us nothing of God in the perfection of "His nature, or of 
a Unity of Three Persons in the Godhead. They tell of a 
subtle serpent, not of a fallen, angel, of the seed of the woman 
as bruising that serpent’s head, not of a Divine Redeemer 
delivering from sin. and spiritual death. Still less oo they 
toll us of a Divine Wisdom, of an institution of sacrifice, 2 or 
of a spiritual communion in prayer as existing from the first 
between man and God. All these doctrines may be legiti¬ 
mate deductions; but if to us the record itself gives only 
mysterious glimpses of a future fuller revelation, if to us 
these inferences from its contents are the result of careful 
comparison with the later books of the Old Testament, if 
even to us their harmony with the belief of prophets and 
righteous men of later ages seems clear only because we have 
been taught t o regard it as dear, then what evidence have 
we that in. the time of which the third chapter of Genesis 
speaks to us, our parents had a full apprehension of what 

1 Ghdatonfs TIomcr, <£■& ii. 39, offering of Cain was rqVtod because it 

* The fart of offerings is obviously was not one of blood; ifi> rejection is 
very different from an orilimmcr cota- made to dopemd, not on the quality of 
maud in g such offerings* The former the oblation, hut on tie moral condition 
may exist without the latter. Nor is of him who briuga it. 
there the slightest intimation that the 
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even to us apart from later associations would be faint and citap, 
shadowy ? For if on the revelation made to thorn the vast •——• 
mass of Greek mythology grew up as a corrupt incrustation, 
they must have received these truths not in their germ but 
in full dogmatic statement. It is difficult to understand 
how such a statement would have been to them anything 
more than a dead unmeaning formula, waiting to be quick¬ 
ened into life by the breath of a later revelation or by the 
evidence of later facts. 

If, again, there is any one Lesson which may be drawn Course of 
before others from the character of the Old Testament 
records, it is that ideas, dim and feeble at first, acquire Testament- 
gradually strength, and consistency, that the clearness of 
revelation is increased as the stream widens, and that all 
positive belief is the result of y ears and generations of disci¬ 
pline. But in some mysterious way, while the course of the 
Jewish people was from the leaser' to the greater, they in 
whose hands the Homeric theology was moulded started with 
a fulness of doctrinal knowledge which was not attained by 
the former until a long series of centuries had passed away. 

. If, further, an acceptance of the record i of the book of Greer- eor- 
G tmesis involves no assumption of the previous existence of 
traditions or doctrines not mentioned in those records, it 
frees us not less from the necessity of supposing that in all 
but tire Jewish world a process was going on directly con¬ 
trary to that under which the Israelites were being trained. 

But while we assent to Mr. Gladstone’s remark on the ease 
with which these fore shadow mgs of the. Trinity and of 
Redemption might pass into polytheism and anthropo¬ 
morphism, it would scarcely argue a spirit of irreverence if 
wo asked why doctrinal statements should have been giver: 
which the receivers could not understand, and which under 
these conditions rendered such a transition not merely likely 
but inevitable. 

There is an instinctive reluctance to accept any theory Necessity 
which heightens human depravity and corruption, unless .qlgSr'tit 
there are weighty reasons for doing so. 1 And, unquestion- character 

b v _ of Greet 

1 piir the rflfigti of facts which weal tion Fee Sir J. Lubbock's Prehistoric m yt]iol<.gy. 
to nfrg.tr i\ r o tlhi hypothesis of d^geueru- Tmi^s i second edition, 18G9. 
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book ably, on the hypothesis which has just been examined, the 
v— r —^ mythology of the Greeks exhibits an instance of wilful and 
profane perversion, to which perhaps we can had no parallel. 
.But the character ot that mythology still remains when we 
Iiave rejected this supposition,. We have still, before us the 
chronicles or legends of gods who not merely eat and drink 
and sleep, but display the working of the vilest of human 
passions, Some process, therefore, either conscious or un¬ 
conscious, must have brought about a result so perplexing ; 
and if even for conscious invention there must have been 
some groundwork, much more must this be the case if we 
take up an alternative which even less admits the exercise 
of a creative faculty. 

t^rihione If then, apart from the controversies which have gathered 
inquiry. xounc! oh© documents winch compose the book of Genesis, 
we gain from the earliest -Jewish records no knowledge of the 
mode in which mythology was developed, it is clear that, if 
the question is ever to be answered, we must seek the evi¬ 
dence in the history of language and of ancient civilisation. 
If both alike seem to carry us back to a time in which the 
condition of man resembled most nearly that of an infant, 
we can but accept the evidence of facts, so far as those facts 
are ascertained and understood. The results of archaeological 
researches may not be flattering to human vanity. They 
may reveal a coarse brutality from which during a long series 
01 ages man rose in the struggle for existence to some notion 
of order and law. They may disclose a state of society in 
which a hard apathy and a stupid terror seemed to render all 
intellectual growth impossible, and in which a religion of fear 
found its universal expression in human sacrifices, 1 Yet the 

1 If the theories which mate language 
rtio nwesmry adjunct, and outcome of 
thought mmt be abandoned as inoou- 
si stent with known facts, if wo must 
face tlm conclusion that, man speaks not 
"because he thinks, but because he wishes 
to share hit* thoughts with others, and 
hence that’ words are wholly arbitrary 
ami conventional signs without the 
slightest essential relation to thv things 
signified, no reason for surprise remains 
if human ideas of (}od and of the service 
due to Mm should be found to exhibit 


the same process of slow find painful 
tievelopement from the first faint dawn 
of intelligence, The conclusion must, 
dulcet!, be proved; but its ostafchsh- 
merit no more calls into question tho 
Divine Education M the world, than the 
slowness with which infanta barn to 
walk proves that our powers of motion 
originate in ourselves; and certainly 
the evidence both of a^choeology nml 
language, so far as it has gone, tends 
more ana more to exhibit mankind in 
their primeval condition as passing 
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COMPARISON OF LEGENDS. 

picture, if it be gloom y, introduces no new di&ieulties beside 
those with which philosophers or theologians have to contend 
already in their attempts to explain the phenomena of the 
material or moral world. The fact that there has been 
growth, the fact that out of such poor elements there has been 
developed a knowledge of the relations in which men stand 
to each other and of the consequences which Tow from these 
relations, ib of itself the evidence that at all times and in. all 
places the Divine Spirit has been teaching and educating 
the children of men, that always and everywhere, God has 
been doing the work of which we now see darkly but a very 
small part, and of which hereafter we shall better understand 
the nature and purpose. 

If then the mythology of the Aryan nations is to be 
studied to good purpose, the process applied to their 
legends must be strictly scientific. In every Aryan land 
we have a vast mass of stories, some preserved in great epic 
poems, some in the pages of mythogropbers or historians, 
some in tragic, lyric, or comic poetry, and some again only 
in the oral tradition or folklore of the people. All these, it 
is clear, must be submitted, to that method of comparison 
and differences by which inductive science has achieved its 
greatest triumphs. Not a step must be taken on mere con¬ 
jecture: not a single result must be anticipated by ingenious 
hypothesis. For the reason of their existence we must 
search, not in our own moral convictions, or in those of 
ancient Greeks or Korn a ns, hut in the substance and mate¬ 
rials of the myths themselves. Wo must deal with their 
incidents and their names. We must group the former ac¬ 
cording to their points of likeness and difference; we must 
seek to interpret the latter by the principles which have 
been established and accepted as the laws of philological 
a 11 a!}’sis. It becomes therefore unnecessary to notice at 


through forms and stages of thought in 
which the adoption of human sacrifices 
universally would inevitably mark an 
important stAgfl, This subject lias been 
treated hy Mr. E. B.Tylor in his flistory 
vf }•/{■;■ i? Civilisation^ with a vigour ftud 
i t apart i ?di ty whlcl l j n stify t h e 11ope that 
he may hereafter ftU up the outlines of 


hi ft masterly sketch. The d mv! opemeu t 
of the doctrine of sacrifice has been 
traced wit1 1 singular clearness and force 
by I>Jt\ Kuliseh, liktoricul and Critical 
Ciwimmtarif q% the Old Tcsfamm t y 
Leviticus, part i, See also the article 
'Sacrifice' in th t Dictionary of &cienw t 
Likraturc and Art* 
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length any of those hypotheses or assumptions which resolve 
the Aryan myths into allegories, or explain them as expres¬ 
sions of high truth in theology, morality, or art. It would 
scarcely be necessary to notice such theories at ally were it 
not that they are from time to time revived by writers who 
from their manifest earnestness and sincerity, and from the 
great good -which they have done, may fairly claim to be 
heard. It may, however, he enough to take some of these 
theories, and to show that they are not true to the features 
of the myths which they profess to explain, and that inter- 
pretaturns which twist some of the incidents and names of a 
story and ignore others, while they treat each tale as stand¬ 
ing by itself!, cannot be regarded as trustworthy.. 

In the opinion of Lord Bacon, the story of the Sphinx was 
* an elegant a,nil instructive fable,- 1 c invented to represent 
science, especially as joined with practice. 1 His reason for 
so thinking was that 4 science may without absurdity be 
called a monster, being strangely gazed at and admired by 
the ignorant and unskilful.’ The composite figure of the 
Sphinx indicates 4 the vast variety of subjects that science 
considers ’; the female countenance attributed to her denotes 
the 4 gay appearance ’ of science and her 4 volubility of 
speech.’ Tier wings show that 4 the sciences and their in¬ 
ventions must fly about in a moment, for knowledge, like 
light communicated from one torch to another, is presently 
caught and copiously diffused, 1 Her sharp and hooked 
talons are 4 the axioms and arguments of science, 1 which 
4 enter the mind, lay hold of it, fix it down, and keep it from 
moving and slipping away. 1 She is placed on a crag over¬ 
looking the Theban city, because 4 all science seems placed on 
high, as it were on the tops of 1 mountains that are bard to 
climb.’ Like her, ‘ science is said to beset the highways, 
because, through all the journey and peregrination of human 
life, there is matter and occasion offered of contemplation. 1 
If the riddles which the Sphinx receives from the Muses 
bring with them trouble and disaster, it is because 4 practice 
urges and impels to action, choice, and determination,’ and 
thus questions of science 4 become torturing, severe, and 
trying, and unless solved and interpreted, s r gely perplex 






LOUP bacon's method of dealing with myths, 

and 'harass the human mind, rend it ever}’ way, and perfectly 
tear it to pieces/ The fable, in Bacon's judgment, adds with 
the ‘ utmost elegance/ e that, when Sphinx was conquered, 
her carcass was laid upon an ass; for there is nothing' so 
subtle and abstruse but, after being once made plain, intelli¬ 
gible, and common, it may be received by the lowest capa¬ 
city/ But he feels himself bound not to omit that * Sphinx 
was conquered by a lame man and impotent, in his feet, for 
men usually make too much haste to the solution of Sphinx s 
riddles ; whence it happens that, she prevailing, their minds 
are rather racked and torn by disputes than invested with 
command by works and effects/ 

A large number of the Greek myths are made by Lord 
Bacon to yield i wisdom ‘ of this kind, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the same process might be applied with equal 
success to all Greek, or even all Aryan myths. Such inter¬ 
pretations certainly tend to show how great our debt of 
gratitude must be to a set of mysterious philosophers, pro¬ 
phets, or politicians, who, living before there were any con¬ 
stitutions, alliances, confederacies, and diplomacy, furnished 
in the form of amusing stories a complete code tor the 
guidance of kings, members of parliament, cabinet ministers, 
and ambassadors. It would be unfair to grudge to these 
interpretations the praise of cleverness and ingenuity; but 
the happy turns which they sometimes exhibit are more than, 
counterbalanced by misrepresentations of the myths them¬ 
selves. The comparison of the claws and talons of the 
Sphinx to the axioms and arguments of science may be both 
amusing and instructive; but the ass which carries her 
carcass is seemiugly a creature of his own imagining, and 
0 idipons was neither lame nor impotent in his feet when he 
came to the final conflict. The reason, also, by which Bacon, 
accounts for this fact, would be an argument for making 
Oidipous not the conqueror, but only another of the victims 
of the Sphinx. 

But, ingenious as Bacon’s interpretations may have been, 
they were emphatically unscientific. To him these Greek 
stories were isolated or detached fables, whose growth it. was 
superfluous to trace, and to each of which he might attach 
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any explanation which might seem heat to fit or to give most 


significance to its leading incidents, In short, they were 
things with, regard to which lie saw no need of following 
rules which in all the processes of science and in all matters 
of fact he would have held to he indispensable. Had he 
followed these rules, he might, even without a knowledge of 
the language or the myths of other cognate tribes, have seen 
that the Hellenic legend of Oidipous and the Sphinx, could 
not bo judged of rightly apart from a comparison with oilier 
tales. He would have seen that Oidipous was not the only 
child exposed on a mountain side, or rescued by a shepherd, 
or doomed to slay his father or grandsire, and to conquer a 
snalce, dragon, or other monster! He would have seen that 
these beings, with features more or less resembling each other 
in all the stories, were yet each spoken of under a different 
name, that the Sphinx of the Theban myth became the 
Python or Elohidna, the; Gorgon or Minotaur or Ohlmaira or 
Hydra of another, and that these names must bo accounted 
for not less than the incidents of the tale. He might have 
perceived that the names in some or many of these legends 
bore a certain analogy to each other, and that, as the names 
could not be the result of accident, the explanation which 
would, account for the myth must account also for them, and 
that short of this result no interpretation could be accepted 
as adequate. The discovery that Bacon’s mode of extracting 
from myths the * wisdom of the ancients ’ is thoroughly un¬ 
scientific, releases us from any further duty of examining in 
detail either his explanations or even others, urged by more 
recent writers, which may resemble them in theory or 
method. 





V. 


CHAPTKK II. 

THE DELATION OF MYTHOLOGY TO LANGUAGE. 

The analysis of language has fully justified the anticipation 
of Locke, that ? if we could trace them to tlieir sources, we 
should find in all languages the names which stand for 
things that fall, not under our senses to have had their first 
rise from sensible ideas/ Bo thoroughly, indeed, has this 
conjecture been verified, that the assertion is fast passing 
into the number of trite and hackneyed sayings; and though 
the interest and vast importance of the fact remains, few are 
now tempted to question the conclusion that every word 
employed to express the highest theological or metaphysical 
conceptions at first denoted mere sensuous perception. 
‘ SjnrUv.s; says Professor Max Muller ‘is certainly derived 
from a verb spirant which means to draw breath. The same 
applies to animus. Animus, the mind, as Cicero says, is so 
called from anima, air. The root is m, which in Sanskrit 
means to blow, and which lias given rise to the Sanskrit and 
Greek words for wind an Ala and m-emm. Thus the Greek 
thymos, the soul, comes from thydn , to rush, to move violently, 
the Sanskrit dim, to shake. From dim, we have in Sanskrit, 
clLuli, dust, which comes from the same root, and £ dlunna,’ 
smoke, the Latin forms. In Greek the same root supplied 
thyella , storm-wind, and thymos, the soul, as the seat of the 
passions. Plato guesses correctly when he says (Orat. p. 
419) that thymus, soul, is so called drib rfiy 3 o<ts<ws /cal ^sasms 
T?js 6 is the same with the word soul. ‘Soul is 

the Gqtliic saivala, and this is clearly related to another 
Gothic word, saivs, which means the sea. The sea was 
called saivs from a root si or svv, the Greek sew, to shake ; it 

1 Lectures on Language, 2nd series, viii. 343. 
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meant the tossed-about water in contrailistinction to stag¬ 
nant or running water. The soul being called saivala, we 
see that it was originally conceived by the Teutonic nations 
as a sea within, heaving up and down with every breath, 
and reflecting heaven and earth on the mirror of the deep.’ 1 

If to these primaeval sensuous words we are indebted for 
all the wealth of human language, these words must neces¬ 
sarily have possessed an almost boundless power of expansion. 
A single instance will amply suffice to prove this fact. The 
old roof which expressed the idea of crushing, grinding, or 
pounding has given birth not only to its direct representatives 
the Greek fii'\y, the Latin mola, the Irish meile, and. the 
English mill and meal ; but it may bo traced through a vast 
number of words between the meaning of which there is no 
obvious connection. In the Greek fidpva/.tai,, to fight, the 
root has acquired that metaphorical meaning which is 
brought out more clearly in its intransitive forms. In these 
it embodies naturally the ideas of decoy, softening, or de¬ 
struction; and so it furnished a name for man, as subject to 
disease and death, the morbus and mors of the Latins. If 
again man was ftporbs or mortal 1, the gods were apifipoToi, and 
drank of the amrita cup of immortality.* The grinding aw ay 
of time was expressed hi the Latin w.ora, and. in the .French 
der/wurer, while the idea of dead water is perhaps seen in 
mare, mer, the sea. The root was fruitful in proper names. 
The Greeks had their gigantic Moliones, or Pounders, while 
the Norseman spoke of the hammer of Thor Miolnir. So, 
again, the huge Aloadai derived their name from dXwjf, the 
threshing-floor, a word belonging to the same root, ns aXsvpov, 
corn, existed in the form fjbdXavpov. Prom the same source 
came the Sanskrit Maruts, or Storms, the Latin Mars, the 
Slavonic Moran.a, and the Greek dpps and dpety. But the 
root passes into other shades of meaning. Under the form 
marj or mraj., it gave birth to the Greek fisX.<yto, the Latin 
mulgeo and mad wo, the English milk (all meaning, originally, 
to stroke); and in. these words, as well as in the Greek 
ptaXcuc os, fiaXBdaaca, the Latin marcidm and mollis, the Greek 

3 Lectures oft Language, 2nd series ix. See also Dictionary of Science, &c. 

SokL * 2 Southey, Curse of Kekama, xa.v. 10, 
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ftfct, and Latin iml, it passed into the ideas of * softness, 
sweetness, languor, and decay. From the notion of melting 
the transition was easy to that of desiring or yearning, and 
wo find it, accordingly, in this sense, in the Greek psXshavi) 
and sXSo^iat (which may on good, ground he traced to an 
older fLskSo/Mat), and finally, in tkiris, hope, Not less strange, 
yet not. less evident, is the passage of the root jan from it's 
original force of making or producing (as shown in the San¬ 
skrit janas , the Greek 7 eras, yovsvs, and yovos, the English 
hm ; in the Sanskrit jan a ha , the Teutonic kmig , the English 
king, in yvvrj, and queen , and. yuetm) to the abstract idea of 
knowing, as seen In the Sanskrit jnd, the Greek 72/wrat, the 
Latin gnosco, the English hum, The close relationship of 
the two ideas Is best seen in the Teutonic httm (can) and 
kmne (ken). 1 

The facts which the growth of these words bring before us 
are in the strictest sense historical. The later meanings 
presuppose the earlier significations, and the stages are 
reached in a chronological as well as a philosophical order, 
while the several developeinents mark an advance of human 
thought, and a change in the conditions of human society. 
Shorn the highest concept ions of the profoundest thinkers, 
we are carried back step by step to the rudest notions of an 
intellect slowly and painfully awakening into consciousness^ 
and we realise the several phases of primaeval life, as vividly 
as if they had been recorded by contemporary chroniclers. 
But if the process invests the study of words with a sig¬ 
nificance which it is impossible to overrate, it completely 
strips the subject of its mystery. No room is left for theories 
which traced the origin of speech to a .faculty no longer 
possessed by mankind, 8 when the analysis of words exhibits 
from the beginning the working of the same unvarying laws. 3 
If the words denoting purely spiritual ideas are all evolved 
from roots expressing mere sensuous perceptions, if these 

* Max Mit Her, Lectures on Language, ney has earned to its logical results 
second series, vii,; Chips, irt 257- the proposition that man was born, not 

a Max Muller, Lectures m Language, with speech, but simply with the 
iirai. series, .'S70, et seq. capacity fdff speech. His whole book is 

3 Whitney, On Language and the an earnest and able defence of all the 
Study of Language, passim. Mr. W'hit- conclusions involved in this proposition. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE AEYAN NATION. 

words are thus confessedly accidental or arbitrary or con¬ 
ventional signs, without any essential or necessary relation to 
the notions signified, although they are a necessary growth 
from the original verbal stem., the real question at issue is 
set at rest. The sensations expressed in these primary words 
are felt by infants, by the deaf and dumb, by brute animals, 
as well as by speaking men; they might therefore, rather 
they must, have been felt by man before he made the first 
attempt to acquaint his comrade with the thoughts which 
were passing in his own mind. The word was needed not to 
enable him to realise the perception for himself; but to give 
him the power of awakening the same idea in another. It 
mattered not, therefore, what sound conveyed the thought, 
so long as the signal or message was understood ; and thus, 
where at the outset all was arbitrary, there might be many 
signs for the same object or the same idea. The notions 
which, as we have seen, found expression in words derived 
from, the roots MB or ML, might have been denoted as 
easily by words derived from the stem GR* And in fact the 
latter has been scarcely less fertile than the former. To it 
we owe the words which denote the grating and grinding 
sound of things rubbed forcibly against each other, the grain 
which serves as grist for the mill; the gravel which the digger 
scrapes up a,s he delves his grave, the groan of pain, the 
grunt of indolence, the scribbling of the child and the deli¬ 
cate engraving of a Bewick or an Albert Barer. 1 We see, 
further, that words drawn from Imitations of natural sounds 
have furnished names for impressions made on other senses 
besides that of heating,' and that a presumption is thus 
furnished for the similar origin of all words whatsoever. 

It may seem a poor foundation for a fabric so magnificent 
as the language of civilised mankind; 2 but whatever belief 
may be entertained of the first beginnings of articulate 


1 To tibia list may he added the 
naoH for corn as ground or crushed, in 
tlb Scottish airnet, the Lithuanian 
gimos, the Gothic ^minrm, our quern. 
Max Muller, 1 Comparative Mythology/ 
GMpfl jnmi a German Workshop, ii. 43. 

s 1 Never in the history of mm has 
there been a new language. Whut doe* 


that monv ? Neither more nor less than 
that in speaking as we do, wn sire using 
the same .nyiterials, however broken up, 
crushed, and put together anew, which 
■wore handled by the first speaker, >,<?. 
the first real ancestor of'our race/— 
Max Mullar, Ckvpa, u* 255, 



LANGUAGE AND RACE. 

speech, the gradual growth of language from its earliest 
elements is disputed by none; and. the examination of our 
own language carries us back to a condition of thought not 
many degrees higher than that of tribes which we regard as 
sunk in hopeless barbarism Yet that this difference of 
degree involved in this instance a difference of kind is proved 
by the very fact that the one class of men has risen inde¬ 
finitely in the scale of being, while the other exhibits no 
power whether of self-culture or of imitation. These are facts 
which, like other physical facts, we cannot gainsay, although 
we may not be called on to determine the further question'of 
the unity or plurality of the human race. 1 The point with 
which we are more immediately concerned, is the light 
thrown by the history of words on the social and political 
history of the race, and on the consequences which, followed 
the disruption or separation of tribes speaking dialects more 
or less closely akin. |||^ 

1 Mr. Farrar, Gk&piwn on Language, 
iv, 42, &c., lays great strum on the 
immobility of savage races and their 
inherent and insuperable incapacity for 
education. As directed against, the 
notion that the creation of man in tv 
btab? of infancy is moon silent with the 
goodness of God, his argument seems to 
be unanswerable. It in surely not more 
difficult to believe that the first stage of 
human existence exhibited the closest 
analogy to that of childhood, than it is 
to believe that God would now ‘suffer 
the existence of thousands who are 
doomed throughout life to a helpless and 
hopeless imbecility and that for no fault 
of their own/ Nor can we well misappre¬ 
hend Mir. F&rraFs meaning when, after 
mentioning the Yatnparico, r who Speaks 
h aort of gibberish like the growling of 
a dog. and lives on roots, crickets, and 
several huglike insects ; 7 the Veddahs 
of Ceylon, ‘ who have gutturals and 
grimaces instead of language, who have 
no God, no idea of time and distance, 
no name for hours, days, months ami 
years, and who cannot count beyond, five 
on their lingers/ he adds, * These beings, 
wt* presume, no one will deny, are mm 
with ordinary human souls; 1 p. 45. The 
primeval man was certainly not in a 
worse condition than those miserable 
race B; yet Mr, .Farrar omAh his chapter 
with the assertion 1 that Man is a very 

3D 


much nobler and more exalted animal 
than the shivering and naked savage 
whoa© squalid and ghastly relics aro 
exhumed from Fan mb kjukke wood- 
dings, and glacial deposits, and the 
stalactite flooring of freshly opened 
cares/ p. 56. In other words, the no 
primaeval brings were not men with 
ordinary human souls; and hence the 
Veddahs, rhe Batmks, I>okos and the 
rest, arc likewise not men with ordinary 
human souls, Thom could not well be 
a more complete contradiction* Wo 
may the more regret this inaccurate 
language, because it tends to keep up 
mischievous distinctions on grounds 
which may turn out to be purely fic¬ 
titious, while the real question wh ether 
these primeval races were direct an- 
centers of the Aryan and Serunttc nations, 
is really unaffected by such suppositions* 
The question of affinity, like that of an 
original revelation, is simply one of 
fact, and cannot be dot or mined by our 
belief. So far as the evidence earrha 
him, Mr. Farrar is quite just ill A in 
avowing his opinion that the men who 
have left their ghastly relics in kitchen- 
middens were not our ancestors, but ha 
is not justified in denying to them iho 
title of men rnd the possession of ordi¬ 
nary hum tin souls, unless he dehias it to 
existing races of savages, and to idiots. 
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MYTHOLOGY OP THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

It can never be too often repeated that the facts laid bare 
in the course of philological inquiry are as strictly historical 
as any which are recorded of the campaigns of Hannibal, 
Wellington, or Napoleon. The words possessed in common 
by different Aryan languages point to the fact that these 
now separated tribes once d welt together as a. single people, 
while a comparison of these common words with others 
peculiar to the several dialects furnishes evidence of the 
material condition of the yet undivided race. Thus, from 
the identity of words connected with peaceful occupations as 
contrasted with the varying terms for war and hunting, Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller gathers "that all the Aryan nations 
had led a long life of peace before they separated, and that 
their language enquired individuality and nationality as each 
colony started in search of new homes, new generations 
forming new terms connected with the warlike and adventu¬ 
rous life of their onward migrations/ 5 But these new terms 
were evolved from the common stock of verbal stems, and 
the readiness with which these mots lent themselves to new 
shades of meaning would not only render it easier to express 
thoughts already needing utterance, but would itself be a 
fruitful source of new ideas and notions. This process would 
be, in fact, a multiplication of living images and objects, for 
all names in the earliest stages of language were either 
masculine or feminine, c neuters being of later growth, and 
distinguishable chiefly in the nominative/ Thus the forms 
of language would tend to keep up a condition of thought 
analogous to that of infants; and the conscious life of all 
natural objects, inferred at first from the consciousness of 
personality in the 'speaker or thinker, would become an 
article of belief sanctioned by the paramount authority of 
names, and all descriptions of phenomena would bring before 
them the actions of conscious beings. Man would thus be 

ns lessons more important than all the 
traditions put together, which the in¬ 
habitants of India, Greece and Ger¬ 
many, bare preserved of their earliest 
migrations, and of the foundations of 
their empires, ascribed to (heir gods, 
or to the sons of their gods and heroines/ 

— Chip3 t ii. #52* 


1 Bo again from the fact that in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Gothic, 1 1 know 1 is 
expressed by a perfect, meaning origin¬ 
al ly I have perceived/ Professor Max 
Mil Her infers that* this fashion or idiom 
had br-come permanent before the Greeks 
sep.u rated from the Hindus* before tho 
Hindus became unintelligible to the 
Germans/ Such facts, ho insists, teach 
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.THE INFANCY' OF THE ARY AH RACE- 

living in. a magic circle, in which words would strengthen an 
illusion in separable from the intellectual condition of child¬ 
hood. Yet we can scarcely fail to see the necessity of liis 
being left fo ascertain the truth or falsehood of his im¬ 
pressions by the patient observation, of facts, if he was ever 
to attain to a, real knowledge and a true method for its 
attainment—if, in other words, he was to have an education, 
such, as the wisest teacher would bestow upon a child. Ages 
may have been needed to carry him. forward a single step in 
the upward course; but the question of time can throw no 
doubt on the source from which the impulse came. The 
advance made, whether quick or slow, would be as much the 
work of God as the existence of man in the class of mam¬ 
malia. Until it can be shown that our powers of sensation* 
and motion are self-originated, the developement of a higher 
idea from a sensuous conception must he ascribed to the 
Divine Spirit, as truly as the noblest thought which can he 
embraced by the human mind. Hence each stage in the 
growth of language marks the formation of new wants, new 
ideas, and new relations. e It was an event in the history of 
man,’ says Professor Max Muller, £ when the ideas of father, 
mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, were first conceived 
and first uttered. It was a new era when the numerals from 
one to ten had been framed, and when words like law, right, 
duty, generosity, love, had been added to the dictionary of 
man. It was a revelation, the greatest of all revelations, 
when the conception of a Creator, a Euler, a Father of man, 
when the name of God was for the first time uttered in this 
world.’ 1 

In that primmval time, therefore, after he had learnt to Earliest 
express his bodily feelings in articulate sounds, but before he 



1 Max Muller, leebtres on Language, 
Recond series, vii. 308 ; History of Sans¬ 
krit lAt&rature, 52S, et soy. After tracing 
the evolution of a moral and spiritual 
meaning from myths originally purely 
physical* M. Baudry concludes, * Lo 


aira etna sVn digagea qtie prni4-pcn* 
Q.uoiqu© HmU ait plus fat'd p* V * 

par excellence do la thtiokgic, lo liig- 
Veda m eontiuut do th&)logie qm dans 
parties lea molliS aneienne^ II on 
faat prendre mm parti; la a physique, 


sentiment moral et roligieux n’exifitait la morale dle-mtme on tank qiuTIo 
qtfiinplieitement dans la natnralieme arrive A se formuler, a out clee fruit* du 
;>i ‘ iiiitit'. 1/idee du I)iea erAateur, ptre d^veloppettie^t infelleetuel et non dea 
dea homines, aimant le bias et nier.uit non venire d one antique sagesse. —Mo 

la creation vers cc but final, luvppurait l' InUrpntaiu'n MytMogiqtu', 30. 
pas net i o ment dans la urythologie origin- 
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bad risen to any definite conception of a Divine Being, man 
could interpret the world around him through the medium 
of his own sensations. It was thus impossible that ho could 
fail to attribute sensations like his own to every object on 
which his eyes rested in the material universe. His notions 
about things external to himself would be the direct result 
of Isis psychological condition ; and for their utterance he 
would have in language an instrument of boundless power. 



CHAPTER m. 


THE SO'UUCE OF MYTHICAL SPEECH. 

If the analysis of language and the researches of antiquarians CfiAF. 
bring before ns, in the earliest annals of mankind, a state of ,— 
society which bears to our own a resemblance not greater The in- 
than that of infancy to mature .manhood, we shall scarcely SSff a. 
realise that primaeval condition of thought except by studying 
closely the mind of children. Stubborn facts disclose as the 
prominent characteristics of that early time the selfishness 
and violence, the cruelty and slavislmess of savages; yet the 
mode in which they regarded the external world became a 
source of inexhaustible beauty, a fountain of the most ex¬ 
quisite and touching poetry. So true to nature and so lovely 
arc the forms into which their language passed, as they spoke 
of the manifold phases of the changing year; so deep is the 
tenderness with which they describe the death of the sun- 
stricken dew, the hriei career oi the short-lived sun, and 
the agony of the earth-mother mourning for her summer- 
child, that we are tempted to reflect back upon the speakers 
the purity and truthfulness of their words. If the theory of 
a corrupted revelation as the origin of mythology imputes to 
whole nations a gross and wilful profanity which consciously 
travesties the holiest things, the simplicity of thought which 
belongs to the earliest myths presents, as some have urged, 
a, picture of primaeval humanity too fair and flattering. 

No deep insight into the language and ways of children is Earliest, 
needed to dispel such a fancy as this. The child who w.i 11 Jgjggk 
speak of the dawn and the twilight as the Achaian spoke of and lb 
Prokris and Eos will also be cruel or false or cunning. 

There is no reason why man in his earliest state should not 
express his sorrow when the bright being who had gladdened 
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Iiim with his radiance dies in the evening, or feel a real joy 
•when lie rises again in the morning, and yet lie selfish or 
oppressive or cruel in his dealings with his .fellows. His 
mental condition determined the character of his language, 
and that condition exhibits in him, as in children now, the 
working of a feeling which endows all outward things with a 
life not unlike his own. Of the several objects which met 
his eye he had no positive knowledge, whether of their 
origin, their nature, or their properties. But he had life, 
and therefore all things else must have life also. He was 
under no necessity of personifying them, for he had for him* 
self no distinctions between consciousness and personality. 
He knew nothing of the conditions of his own:life or of any 
other, and therefore all things on the earth or in the heavens 
were invested with t he same vague idea of existence. The 
sun, the moon, the stars, the ground on which he trod, the 
clouds, storms, and lightnings were all living beings j could 
lie help thinking that, like himself, they were conscious 
beings also? 1 His very words would, by an inevitable ne¬ 
cessity, express this conviction. His language would admit 
no single expression from which the attribute of life was 
excluded, -while it would vary the forms of that life with 
unerring instinct. Every object would be a. living reality, 


1 In his most able and interesting 
preface to tin- edition of War to rib 
History of English Pwtry. 18:M, Mr* 
Richard Price lay* great stresa on this 
tendency* from which he holds that 
even advanced forms of society ire by 
no means free, l It is. difficult,* he 
remarks 'to conceive any period of 
human existence, where the disposition 
no indulge in these illusions of fancy 
has not been u lending characteristic of 
tec mind* The infancy of society? as 
the first in the order of time, also affords 
some circumstances highly favourable to 
the ftetelljpement of this faculty. In 
such a state, the soerrt and invisible 
bands which connect tho human race 
with the animal and vegetable creation, 
are either ti lt more forcibly in an age 
of convention a! refinement, or are moro 
frequently presented to the imagination, 
Man regards himself then but m the first 
link in the ehaiiu>f animate and iminimato 
nature, as the associate and fellow of all 


that exists around him, rather than as 
a soparai h being if a distinct arid supe¬ 
rior order. Him attention is arrested by 
the Idbleys or breathing objects of his 
daily iutoreourst, not merely as they 
contribute to his numerous wants and 
pleasures, tout as they exhibit any 
dimity or more remote analogy with 
tho mysterious properties of Ids being. 
Subject to the same laws of life and 
fkath, of procreation and decay, or 
par tially end owed with the sarad passions, 
sympatli ies, and propensities, t he speech¬ 
less com pan ion of Bis toil and amuse¬ 
ment, the forest in which he resides 
or tho plant which flourishes beneath 
his care, are to him but varied types of 
his own intricate organisation* In tho 
exterior form of these., the faithful record 
of his senses forbids any material 
change; but the internal structure, 
which is wholly removed fmift the view, 
may be fashioned and constituted at 
pleusure/- 2(k 
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and every wqrd a speaking picture. For him there would be CHAP, 
no bare recurrence of days and seasons, but each morning ^j 
the dawn would drive her bright flocks to the blue pastures 
of heaven before the birth of the lord of day from the toiling 
womb of night. .Round the living progress of the new-born 
sun there would be grouped a lavish imagery, expressive of 
the most intense sympathy with what we term the operation 
of material forces, and not less expressive of the utter absence 
of even the faintest knowledge. Life would be an alternation 
of joy and sorrow, of terror and relief; for every evening the 
dawn would return leading her bright flocks, and I he short- 
lived sun would die. Tears might pass, or ages, before his 
rising again would establish even the weakest analogy ; but 
in the meanwhile man would mourn for his death, as for the 
loss of-one who might never return. For every aspect of the 
material, world he would have ready some life-giving ex¬ 
pression; and those aspects would be scarcely less varied 
than his words. The same, object would at different times, 
or under different conditions, awaken the most opposite or in¬ 
consistent conceptions. But these conceptions and the words 
which expressed them would exist side by side without pro¬ 
ducing the slightest consciousness of their incongruity; nor 
is it easy to determine the exact order in which they might 
arise. The sun would awaken both mourn fid and inspiriting 
ideas, ideas of victory and defeat, of toil and premature death. 

He would be the Titan, strangling the serpents of the night 
before he drove his clianot up the sky; and he would also be 
the being who, worn down by unwilling labour undergone 
for men, sinks wearied into the arms oi the mother who bare 
him in the morning. Other images would not be wanting , 
the dawn end the dew and the violet clouds would be not 
less real and living than the sun. In his rising from the 
east he would quit the fair dawn, whom he should see no more 
till his labour drew towards its close. And not less would he 
love and be loved by the dew and by the morning herself, 
while to both his life would be fatal as liis fiery car rose 
higher in the sky. So would man speak ot all other things 
also ; of the thunder and the earthquake and the storm, not 
less than of summer and winter* But it would be no per- 
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soniiieation, and still less would it be an allegory or metaphor. 
It wo 1 , d be to him a veritable reality, which he examined 
and analysed as little as he reflected on himself. It would 
be a sentiment and a belief, but in no sense a religion. 

In these spontaneous utterances of thoughts awakened by 
outward phenomena, we have the source of the myths which 
mil at be regarded as primary. But it is obvious that such 
myths would be produced only so long as the wbrdel em¬ 
ployed were used in. their original meaning. 'While men 
were conscious of describing only the departure of the sun 
when, they said t Endymion sleeps,’ the myth had not passed 
beyond its first stage; hut if once the meaning of the word 
were either in part or wholly forgotten, the creation of a 
new personality under this name would become inevitable, 
and the change would be rendered both more certain and 
more rapid by the very wealth of words which they lavished 
On the sights and objects which most impressed their imagi¬ 
nation. A thousand phrases would be used to describe the 
action of the beneficent or consuming sun, of the gentle or 
awful night, of the playful or furious wind: and every word 
or phrase became the germ of a. new story, as soon as the 
mind lost its hold on the original force of the name. 1 

Thus in the Pdlyonymy which was the result of the earliest 
form of human thought, we have the germ of the great epics 
of later times, and of the countless legends which make up 
the rich stores of mythical tradition. There was no bound 
or limit to the images suggested by the sun in his ever 
varying aspects; and for every one of these aspects they 
would have a fitting expression, nor could human memory 
retain the exact meaning of all these phrases when the men 
who used them had been scattered from their original home. 
Old epithets would now become the names of new beings, 
and the legends so framed would constitute the class of 
secondary myths. But iu all this there would be no disease 



1 1 That Titanic assurance with which 
we say, the sun mvM rise, was unknown 
to the early worshippers of nature* or if 
they also began to feel the regularity 
with which the sun and the. other stars 
perform their daily labour, they still 
thought of £lto being* kept in temporary 


servitude, chained for a time, and bound 
to obey a higher will, but Him to rise, 
like Horaklee, to a higher glory at the 
end of their labours/—Max Hffiiller, 
‘ Comparative Mythology/ Chips, 
in £H>, 
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Of language. The failure would be that of memory alone,— 
a failure inevitable, yet not to be regretted, when we think 
of the rich harvest of beauty winch the poets of many ages 
and many lands have reaped from these half-remembered 
words. 1 

It mattered little, then, of what object or phenomenon they 
might happen to speak; It might be the soft morning light 
or the fearful storm-cloud, the wind or the thunder. In 
each ease there would bo Polyonymy, the employment of 
man ■[ names to denote the same thing. In each case, their 
words would express truthfully the impressions which the 
phenomena left on their senses, and their truthfulness would 
impart to their language an undying beauty; but the most 
fruitful source of mythical phrases would be found un¬ 
doubtedly in the daily or yearly course of the lord of day. 
In the thought of these early ages the sun was the child of 
night, or darkness; the da^vu came before he was bom, and 
died as he rose in the heavens. He strangled the serpents 
of the night; he went forth like a bridegroom out of bis 
chamber, and like a giant to run his course. He had to do 
battle with clouds and storms. Sometimes Ms light grew 
dim under their gloomy veil, and the children of men shud¬ 
dered at the wrath of the hidden sun. Sometimes his raj 
broke forth only, after brief splendour, to sink beneath a 
deeper darkness; sometimes he burst forth at the end of his 
course, trampling on the clouds which had dimmed his 
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> Xu his lectures on Lamwage, second 
series, 3h8, Professor Max Miiller asserts 
that ‘whenever any word, that was at 
first now metaphoriniilly, is new without. 
a cl< nr conception of the stops that ted 
to its original metaphoric;!. moaning, 
there is danger of mythology; whenever 
those steps are forgotten and artificial 
steps put iit then' places, 'W'e Ibtvc 
mythology, or, if I may .so, we have 
diseased \x whether that -an- 

gunge refers to religious or secular 
inferesR’ The mythology thus pro¬ 
duced he terms the base of antiquity. 
This view is opposed by M. Bftudry 
in his able paper, Ik nnUrgrbUi- 
tim Mylhalogique. After Quoting the 
sentence just cited, lie adds, ■ Voile le 
lauguge ace use do ma Indie et do revolte, 


fort injustoraent, a notre avis, ear la 
finite n'est qu’anx di faill an cos do la 
m^moire, qui a garcM le mot mats ouhlie 
la sons. Ce nuu arrive tan tot. pour an 
mot, tan tot pour line figure symhoiiqne 
dont on a perdu la clef. Mais puree 
qu’une representation mal comprise 
d'nn Iwlque debout devant des catechu- 
mimes ploughs dans la cuve baptism ale a 
doini^ lieu a lalegeudo de saint Nicholas 
rossuseitaut les etifants, on faut-il con~ 
clureaussi quo la sculpture ctaitnmlade ?’ 
Hut after all there is no real antagonism 
between the view taken by Professor 
Max Muller and that of M. Baudry. 
With the former, mythology arises when 
the ste;. which led to u metaphor are 
forgottm ; in other words, from a failure 
of memory, not from disease in language. 





BOOK brilliance and. bathing bis pathway with blood. Sometimes, 
—^ beneath mountains of clouds and vapours, he plunged into 
the leaden sea. Sometimes he looked benignly on the face 
of his mother or his bride who came to greet him at his 
journey’s end. Sometimes he was the lord of heaven and 
of light, irresistible in his divine .strength; sometimes he 
toiled for others, not for himself, in a, hard, unwilling servi¬ 
tude. His light and heal; might give life or destroy it. His 
chariot might scorch the regions over which it passed; his 
flaming fire might burn up all who dared to look with prying 
eyes into his dazzling treasure-house. He might be the 
child destined to slay his parents, or to be united at the last 
in an unspeakable peace to the bright dawn who for brief 
space had gladdened his path in the morning. He might 
be the friend of the children of men, and the remorseless foe 
of those powers of darkness who had stolon away his bride. 
He might be a warrior whose eye strikes terror into his 
enemies, or a wise chieftain skilled in deep and hidden know¬ 
ledge. Sometimes he might appear as a glorious being 
doomed to an early death, which no power could avert or 
delay. Sometimes grievous hardships and desperate con¬ 
flicts might be followed by a longer season of serene repose. 
Wherever he went, men might welcome him in love, or 
shrink from him in fear and anguish. He would have many 
brides in many lands, and bis offspring would assume aspects 
beautiful, strange, or horrible. His course might be brilliant 
and beneficent, or gloomy, sullen, and capricious. As com¬ 
pelled. to toil for others, he would be said to fight m quarrels 
not his own; or he might for a- time withhold the aid of an. 
arm which no enemy could withstand. He might be the 
destroyer of all whom he loved, he might slay the dawn with 
his kindling rays, he might scorch the fruits who were liis 
children: he might woo the deep (due sky, the bride of 
heaven itself, and an inevitable doom might hind his limbs 
on t he blazing wheel for ever and ever. Her in this crowd 
of phrases, all of which have borne their part in the forma¬ 
tion of mythology, is there one which could not be used 
naturally by ourselves to describe the phenomena of the out¬ 
ward world, and there is scarcely one perhaps, which has 
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GERMS OE EPIC POETRY. 

riot tlnw boon used by our own poets. There is a beauty in 
them, which can never grow old or lose its charm. Poets 
of all ages recur to them instinctively in times of the deepest 
grief or the greatest joy; but, in the words of Professor Max 
M siller, ‘ it is impossible to enter fully into the thoughts and 
feelings which passed through the minds of the early poets 
when they formed names for that far east from whence even 
the early dawn, the sun, the day, their own life seemed to 
spring. ‘ A new life flashed up every morning before their 
eyes, and the fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like 
greetings wafted across the golden threshold of the sky from 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the dawn, beyond the immortal sea which brought 
us hither 1 The dawn seemed to them to open golden gates 
for the sun to pass in triumph; and while those gates were 
open, their eyes and their minds strove, in their childish 
way, to pierce beyond tire limits of this finite world. That 
silent aspect wakened in the human mind the conception of 
the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine; and the names of 
dawn became naturally the names of higher powers. 

But in truth we need not go back' to that early time for 
evidence of the fact that language such as this comes natu¬ 
rally to mankind. Abstract names are the result of long 
thought and effort, and they are never congenii.il to the 
mass' 5 of men. They belong to a dialect which can never be 
spoken by poets, for on such unsubstantial food poetry must 
starve and die. Some of us may know now that there is 
nothing in natural phenomena which has any positive re¬ 
lation with the impressions produced on our minds, that 
the difference between the temperatures, of Bairn and bTova 
Zambia is simply the difference of a few degrees more or less 
of solar heat, as indicated by Reaumur or Fahrenheit; that 
the beautiful tints of morning and evening are being pro¬ 
duced every moment, and that they are mere results of the 
inclination which the earth at a particular moment may 
have to: the sun. We may know that the whispering, breeze 
and the roaring storm are merely air moving with different 
degrees of force, that there is no generic difference between ice 

1 Lectures on Language second series, p. 500. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARY AY NATIONS. 

BOOK' Rnd water, 'between fluids and solids, between heat and cold. 

-——- What if this knowledge were extended to all P Would it be 
a gain if the language of men and women, boys and girls, 
were brought into strict agreement w ith scientific facts, and 
exhibit the exactness of technical definitions P The question 
is superfluous, for so long as mankind remain what they are, 
such things are impossible. In one sense, the glorious hues 
which spread oyer the heavens at sunrise and sundown, the 
breeze and the hurricane, are to us nothing. The phenomena 
of the 1 outward world take no notice of us. Shall it then be 
said that there is not One who does take note of the im¬ 
pressions which the sights or the sounds of nature make 
upon our minds P Must we not recognise the feelings which 
those phenomena irresistibly evoke in us as not less facts 
than the phenomena themselves ? We cannot rid ourselves 
of these impressions. They are part of us; they grow with 
our growth, and it is best for us if they receive a wholesome 
culture. Modern science may show that our feelings are 
merely relative ; but there is still that within us which 
answers to the mental condition from which the mythical 
language of our forefathers sprang. It is impossible for us to 
look on the changes of day ami night, of light and darkhess, 
of summer and winter, with the passionless equanimity 
which our philosophy requires ; and. he who from a mountain 
Stmrm.it looks down in solitude on the long shadows as they 
creep over the earth, while the sun sinks down into the 
purple mists which deaden and enshroud his Splendours, can¬ 
not shake off the feeling that he is looking on. the conscious 
struggle of departing life. He is wiser if be does not 
attempt to shake it off. The peasant who still thinks that 
he hears the soft music of the piper of Haineln, as the leaves 
of the wood rustle in the summer air, will be none the better 
if he parts with this feeling for some cold technical expres¬ 
sion. The result of real science is to e nable us to distinguish 
between our impressions and '.he tacts or phenomena which 
produce them, whenever it may be necessary to do so ; but 
beyond this, science will never need to make any trespass on 
the domain of the poet and the condition of thought which 
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finds its natural express on in the phrases that once grew up 
into a mythology. 1 

To the primary myths which spring from phrases em¬ 
ployed in their original meaning to express the phenomena, 
of the outward world, and to the secondary myths which 
arose from a. partial or complete forgetfulness of that mean¬ 
ing, must he added a third class, which came into existence 
from the use of equivocal words. If, as the tribes and 
families of men diverged from common centres, there was 
always a danger that words expressing sensuous ideas might 
be petrified into personal appellatives, there was also the 
more .Imminent danger that they might be confounded with 
other words most nearly resembling them in sound. The 
result would be, in grammatical, phrase, false etymology: 
the practical consequence would be the growth of a my¬ 
thology. Many of the tales belonging to the most compli¬ 
cated mythical systems arose simply from the misinterpre¬ 
tation of common words. Prom a root which meant to shine, 
the Seven Shiners received their name ; possibly or probably 
to the same roots belongs the name of the Golden Bear 
[aKpros and ursa), as the Germans gave to the lion the title 
of Gcddfusz; and thus, when the epithet had, by some 
tribes, been confined to the Bear, the Seven Shiners were 
transformed first, into seven bears, then into one with 
Arktouros (Arcturas) for their bearward. In India, too, the 
meaniug of riksha was forgotten; but instead of referring 
the word to bears, they confounded it with rishi, and the 
Seven Stars became the abode of the Seven Poets or Sages, 
who enter the ark with Menu (Minos), and reappear an the 
Seven Wise Men of Hellas, and the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. The same lot, it would seem, befell another 
name for this constellation. They who spoke of the seven 
trwnes had long forgotten that their fathers spoke of the 
stars as ta-ras (staras) or strewers of light, and converted the 
bearward nto Bootes, the ploughman, while the Tectonic 
nations, unconscious that they had retained the old mot in 
their word stem or star, likewise embodied a false etymology 

1 Seo further Max Miiller, * Compa- * Lectures on language^ secfHKlseries 
Tativo Mythology/ Chips, ii. 00* 303, 
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in wagons or wains. But when we turn to the Arkadiaii 
tale, that Kallistc), the mother of the eponymoushero Arkas, 
wafi changed into a bear by the jealousy of Herb, and im¬ 
prisoned in the constellation, we find ourselves in that 
boundless region of mythology, the scenes of which are. 
sometimes so exquisitely fair, sometimes so gloomy, hideous, 
and repulsive. The root vah> to convey (the Batin -veho), gave 
a name to the horse, to the flame of fire, and let the 1 iii 3 y 
the sun. The magic wand of metaphor, without winch 
there can be no growth or expansion of language, soon 
changed the rays of the sun into horses. But these horses, 
m hm, had yet another epithet, J&rft, which signified at first 
the brilliance produced hy fat and ointment. Like the Greek 
words atyaXosis and \nrapos, applied to things anoinfed with 
lard or oil, ghriid-prtslfMh (glittering with fat) furnished 
a title for the horses (or flames) of Agni, ignis, the fire. 
Thus the Hants became the immortal steeds who bear the 
chariot of Indra across the sky and the car of AcMUeus over 
the plains of Tlion. The Greek carried away the name at an 
earlier stage; and the Charites, retaining simply the quali¬ 
ties of grace and brightness, became the lovely beings who, 
with Himcros and the Muses., charm earth and heaven with 
their song. But before the Hesiodic theogony had defined 
their numbers and fixed their attributes, Charm remained a 
mere name of Aphrodite,'the radiant dawn who springs from 
the sea before the rising of the sun. Still, though even at 
that early time Aphrodite was the goddess of sensuous 
beauty and love, she was yet, with a, strange adherence to 
the old meaning of her name, known as Enalia and Pontia, 
the child of the sea foam. For yet another title which she 
bore they could but frame a tale that Argynnm, the beloved 
of Agamemnon, had died at Kephisos. bet. that title, 
identified with the Sanskrit arjv.m, spoke simply of dazzling 
loveliness. By a similar process of metaphor, the rays of 
the sun were changed into golden hail 1 , into spears and 
lances, and robes of light. From the shoulders of Phoibos 
Lykegenes, the light-bora, flow the sacred loeks over which 
no razor might pass. On the head of bTisos, as on that cl 
* See further Mas Muller, JZ%jf Sanhiid, vol. i. p. 26. 
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Samson, 1 they become a Palladion invested with, a myste¬ 
rious power. From Helios, the sun, who can scorch as well 
as warm, comes the robe of Medela, which reappears in the 
poisoned garments of Deiaueira. Under the form of spears 
and arrows the rays of the sun are seen in almost every page 
of all Aryan mythology. They are the invincible darts of 
Phoibos, Achilleus, and Ahd.eag.vos, of Herakles and. Theseus, 
of Artemis, Perseus, and Bellerophon, the poisoned arrows 
which Piiiloktetes and Odysseus, the model, as some will 
have it, of Hellenic character, scruple hot to use. 

Thus the disintegration of the primary myths would, be 1 
insured by the wealth of synonyms which the earliest form 
of human thought, had brought into existence. If the Greek 
mythograpbers had been conscious that Kephslos and Prokris 
meant only the sun and the dew, the legend would have con¬ 
tinued to belong to tire same class with the myths of Infra 
and his cloud-enemy Yritra. As it is, it stands mid.way 
between these primary legends and the later tales which 
sprung up when the meaning of such names as Lykadn, 
Koroma, and Sarpedon had been wholly forgotten. The form 
of thought which looked, on all sensible phenomena as en¬ 
dowed with a conscious life, found utterance in a multi¬ 
plicity of names for the same object, and each of these names 
became or might become the groundwork of a new myth, as 
in process of time they were confounded with words which 
most nearly resembled them in sound. 

1 Dean Stanley (Lectures on llhe likeness between the features of Satuson 
Jeunsh Chunk, L 368} points out the and those of Herakles* 
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When in the Yedic songs we read of Indra, the sun-god, as 
■fighting with Vritra, the dark power who imprisons the rain 
in the storm cloud, or with Ahi, the throttling snake, or as 
pursuing the beautiful Dalian a, of the dawn as the mother 
or the bride of the sun, or of the sun as slaying the dark 
parent from whom he has sprung, we feel at once, that in 
such language we hare an instrument of worn 1 erf id, elasticity, 
that the forth of thought which finds its natuial utterance in 
such expressions must be capable of accommodating itself 
to every place and every climate, and that it would have as 
much room for its exercise among the frozen mountains of 
the North, as under the most smiling sky and genial sun. 
But the time during which this mythical speech was the 
common, language of mankind, would be a, period of transition, 
in which the idea of existence would be sooner or later 
expanded into that of personality. Probably before this 
change had taken place, the yet unbroken Aryan family 
would be scattered to seek new homes in distant lands; and 
the gradual change of language, which that dispersion ren¬ 
dered inevitable, would involve a more momentous charme in 
their belief. They would carry away with them the old 
words and expressions; but these would now be associated 
with new ideas,'or else be imperfectly or wrongly understood. 
Henceforth, the words which had denoted, the sun and moon, 
would denote not merely living things but living persons. 
From personification to deification the steps would bo but 
few; and the process of disintegration would at once furnish 
the materials for a vast fabric of mythology. All the ex¬ 
pressions which had attached a living force to natural objects 
would remain, as the description of personal and antin'op o • 
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morphous gods. Every word would become an attribute, 
and all. ideas once grouped round a single object would 
branch off into distinct personifications. The sun bad been 
the lord of light, the driver of the chariot of the day, he 
had toiled and laboured for the sons of men, and sunk down 
to rest, after a hard battle, in the evening. But now the 
lord of light would be Phoibos Apollon, while Helios would 
remain enthroned in. his fiery chariot, and his toils and labours 
and death-struggles would be transferred to HeraMes. The 
violet clouds which greet bis rising and his setting would 
now be represented by herds of cows which feed in earthly 
pastures. There would, be other expressions which would 
still remain as floating phrases, not attached to any definite 
deities. These would gradually be converted into incidents 
in the life of heroes, and be woven at le.ogfh into systematic 
narratives. Finally, these gods or heroes, and the incidents 
of their mythical career, would receive each ' a local habi¬ 
tation and a name. 1 These would remain as genuine history, 
when the origin and, meaning of the words had been either 
wholly or in part forgotten. 

But in such a process as this, it is manifest that the men 
amongst whom it sprang tip would not, be responsible for the 
form which it might assume. Words, applied at first simply 
to outward objects or plum omen a, would become the names 
of personal gods; and the phrases which described those 
objects would then be transferred to what were now deities 
to be adored. But it would not follow that a form of thought 
which might apply, not only without harm but with a mar¬ 
vellous beauty, to things if living yet not personal, would 
bear translation into the conditions of human life. If in the 

f.- 

older speech, the heaven was wedded to the earth, which 
returned his love with a prodigal fertility, in the later time 
the name of the heaven would be the : name of a god, and 
that god would necessarily be earthly and sensual. But this 
developed ent of a, mythology, much of which would inevitably 
be immora 1 and even repulsive, would not necessarily exercise 
a similar debasing influence on the mobility and practice of 
the people. It had started with being a sentiment, not a 
religion,—-a personal conviction, but not a moral belief; 
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and the real object of the heart's adoration would remain 
not lead distinct from the creations of mythology than it had 
been before. Nay, it might be that, with any given people, 
the tone of thought and the character of society might be more 
and more raised, even while the incongruous mythological 
fabric assumed more stupendous proportions. Bui the first 
condition of thought, which regarded every object in creation, 
would hare in itself only two possible developements. It 
must issue either in an anthropomorphous polytheism, or in 
a degrading fetish worship.'’ The character of the people 
would in each case determine, whe ther the result for them 
should be an idolatrous terror of inanimate things, or the 
multiplication of deities with human forms and human 
passions, mingling with men, a,nd sharing their partialities 
and their feuds. 

For the proofs of these assertions, w r e shall look in vain to 
the earliest Hellenic literature, But the Vedie poems furnish 
indisputable evidence, that such as this was the origin and 
growth of Greek and Teutonic mythology. In these poems, 
the names of many, perhaps of most, of the Greek gods, 
indicate natural objects which, if endued with life, ho ve not 
been reduced to human personality. In them Daphne is 
still simply the morning twilight ushering in the splendour 
of the hew-bom sun; the cattle of Helios there are still the 
light-coloured clouds which the dawn leads out into the fields 
of the sky. There the idea of Heralclte lias not been sepa¬ 
rated from the image of the toiling and struggling sun, and 
the glory of the life-giving Helios has not teen transferred 
to the god of Delos and Pytho. In the Vedas the myths of 
Endymkm, of Kephalos and Prolate, Orpheus and Eurydike, 
are exhibited in the form of detached mythical phba-ses, 
which furnished for each, their germ. 2 The analysis may be 
extended indefinitely : but the conclusion can only be, that in 
the Vedic language we have the foundation, not only of the 
glowing legends of Hellas, but of the dark and sombre 

1 In the growth of a higher belief and 2 See the. rmalyma of these myths in 

a purer morality by the wdy.nnd in spite Professor Max Miilletfti essay on ' Com¬ 
et the popular mythology, we can son para tiro Mythology;' Chips from a 
only the operation of the Divine Spirit Gmmn Workshop, vol, ii. 
on tht L mind and heaxi: of meiu 
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mythology of tile Scandinavian and the Teuton, Both alike to A: 
have grown up chiefly froth names which have been grouped .— / 
around the sun; but the former has been grounded on those 
expressions which describe the recurrence of day and night, 
the latter on the great tragedy of nature in the alternation 
of summer and winter. 

Of this vast mass of solar myths, some have emerged into Jtelatm 
independent legends, others have furnished the groundwork 
of whole epics, others have remained simply as floating tales nuyths. 
whose intrinsic beauty no poet lias wedded to his verse. 
Whether the whole may fee classified in order of priority, 
may be doubtful; but the strong presumption would be, that 
those which have not been systematised into coherent narra¬ 
tives are the oldest, as not having sufficiently lost their original 
meaning. At the least, they exhibit to us the substance of 
mythology in its earliest form. Tims the legends of Kephalos 
and Prokris, of Daphne, Narkissos, and Endymion, have 
come down to us in a less artificial form than that of 
Herakles, while the myth of Heraktes has been arrested ■ 
at a less advanced stage than those of Zeus and Apollon. 

But all alike con be translated hack into mythical expressions, 
and most of these expressions are found in the Vedas with 
their strict mythical meaning. Tire marvellous exuberance 
of this earl) language, and the wealth of its synonyms, may 
well excite astonishment as we watch its divergence into 
such myths as those of Kephalos and Endymion, Herakles, 
Daphne, the Pythian and Delian Apollon, Phaethdn and 
'Meleagros, Memnon and Beilerophon. 

That the form of thought which found utterance in myth- g 0 ki- 
leal language would lead to the accumulation of a vast TO >' !ils - 
number of names for the same object, we have already seen ; 
and so clearly does the mythology of the Aryan nations 
exhibits the working of this process, that the task of tracing 
it through tire several legends of which it. is composed 
becomes almost a superfluous work. It seems impossible 
not to see that when the language of mythology was the 
ordinary speech of daily life, the night laboured and heaved 
with the birth of the coming day, and that his toil and labour 
is reproduced in the Homeric hymn, in which Loto, the power 
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Hook of forgetfulness and sleep, givey birth to the lord of light in 

__ Delos. His coming was preceded by the pale twilight, who, 

in mythical times, drove his cows to their pastures; hut in 
the Odyssey his herds feed at Taruaron or in Thrinalda far 
away, where Phaethousa and Lampetie, the bright find gleam¬ 
ing daughters of Tfeaira, the early morning, tend them at the 
rising and the setting of the sun. The old mythical feeling 
is strikingly manifest throughout the whole legend, not 
merely in the names and office of the wife and children of 
■ Helios, but in the delight with which he gazes on his cattle 
at the beginning and the close of his daily course, and in 
the indig nation which prompts him, when they are slain, to 
hide His light in the regions of the dead. But the sun loves 
not only the clouds, but the dawn who is their leader * and 
so the dawn comes before US as followed by him, and dying 
from his love, or else as returning it. The former phrase 
(‘ the dawn dies from the sun ’) is embodied in the legend of 
Dap line, who dies from her lover and vanishes away as he 
seeks to embrace her. In the tale of Orpheus she appears, 
under the name of Eurydike, as the bride of the sun, loved 
by him and returning his love, yet falling a victim to it, for 
whether to Daphne or Bury dike the brightness of his glance 
is fatal as he rises higher in the heaven. The same feeling 
is manifest under a form, if possible, more intense, in the 
tale of Keplialcs and Prokris. ( The aim loves the dewy was 
the old mythical phrase; and it is reproduced in the love of 
Keph.ai.os (the head of the sun) for Prolans, the glittering 
dewdrop. But 4 the morning loves the sun. 1 Eos seeks to 
win Kepi ialos for herself; and her jealousy of Prokris is at 
once explained. But again the dewdrops each reflect the 
gun, and Prokris becomes faithless to her lover, while she 
grants him her love under a uew disguise; and finally, when 
her fault has been, atoned, she dies by the spear of Artemis 
(the fiory ray), with which the sun unwittingly strikes her 
down. It is the old tale of Daphne and Bury dike: and 
Kephalos goes mourning on his solitary journey, labouring 
not for himself, but for men who need his help, 1 until he 
sinks to sleep beneath the western sea. 

1 In thia k'£pnd bo goes fa> tW aiit of of course, v&riift] at will, m long as 
Amphitryon; but such detail* might, the movements are still to westward. 
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But;, as we hare seen, the sun may be spoken of as either 
beneficent or destructive. as toiling for the good of men or 
as slaying them, Sometimes lie may sink to rest in quietness 
and peace, while the moon comes to give him her greeting 
of love; or he may die after a battle with the struggling 
clouds, lea ving a solitary line of blood-red light behind him. 
So in the Hellenic legend, Phoibos cannot rest in liis birth¬ 
place of JUykia or "Delos; he must wander far westwards over 
many lands, through the fair vale of Telphoussa, to bis 
western home in Delphi. There the mighty power of Ids 
rays is shown in the death of the great dragon, whose body 
is left to rot at Pytho. 1 Yet it was strange that the sun, 
whose influence was commonly for life and gladness, should 
sometimes vex and slay the sons of men; and so the tale 
went that plague and pestilence came when Phaethon had 
taken the place of Helios, and vainly sought to guide aright 
Kis fire-breathing horses. So again the legend of Meleagros 
exhibits only the capricious action of the sun. and the alter¬ 
nations of light and shade are expressed in the sudden 
exploits and moody sullenness of the hero; but his life is 
bound up with the torch of day, the burning brand, and 
when its last spark flickers out the life of the hero is ended. 
More commonly, however, he is the mighty one labouring on 
and finally worn out by an unselfish toil, struggling in his 
hard task for a being who is not worthy of the great and 
costly sacrifice. So Phoibos Apollon, with his kinsman 
Herakles, serves the Trojan Laomeddn ; and so he dwells as 
a bondman in the house of Admetos. So likewise, as Belle- 
rophonies, he encounters fearful peril at the bidding of a 
treacherous host, and dies, like Sarpedon and Memnon, in a 
quarrel which, is not his own. But nowhere is his unutterable 
toil and scanty reward brought out so prominently as in the 
whole legend, or rather the mass of unconnected legend, 
which is gathered round the persou of Herakles. Doomed 
before his birth to be the slave of a weak and cruel master, 
he strangles, while yet in his cradle, the serpents of the night, 


1 We hate! here only a reproduction the serpent Fafnir, and earned us to the 
of the amikeifi which are killed by Hera- throttlim* snake, who. us Veit™, is 
Ides, and the serpent, which stings Enry- 
dikft, It reappears In Norse myths as 


throttling snake* who, us Vritra, is 
mitten by the spear of Inclra* 
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which stung to death the fair Burydike, His toils begin. 
His limbs are endued with an irresistible power, end he has 
a soul which knows no fear. He may use this power for 
good or ffb evil, and his choice for good furnishes the 
groundwork for the apologue of Prodikes, Other legends 
there were which perverted this idea; and in these he is 
exhibited under gross, uncouth, or repulsive forms. But Ire 
goes u non bis way, and is hurried on. through many lands. 
In all he has mighty works to do, and he fails in none. The 
remembrance of lole may linger in his memory, but there 
are others who claim his love in the days of his strength and 
power, and it would seem as though he had forgotten the 
daughter of Burytos. But his time draws towards its close: 
the beautiful maiden, whose face had. gladdened him long ago, 
returns to cheer him in the evening' of his life. With her 
comes the poisoned robe (the mantle of cloud), which he 
strives in vain to tear away from his bleeding limbs. In a 
deeper and redder stream, llows the life-blood, till, after a 
convulsive struggle, the strife is closed in the dead silence of 
night, v 

But it is in the case of Ileraldes that the perfect truth of 
the old mythical language gave rise more especially to that 
apparently strange and perplexing meaning which repelled 
and disgusted even the poets and philosophers of Greece. 
Pindar refuses to believe that any god could be a sensualist 
or a cannibal; he might in the same spirit have rejected the 
tales which impute something of meanness or cowardice to 
the brave and high-so tiled Ilerakles, Bor Herald es fights 
with poisoned arrows, and leaves' them as his bequest to 
Philoktetes. But the poisoned arrows are the piercing rays 
which burti in the tropical noon-day, and they reappear as 
well in the poisoned robe of Deianeira as in that which the 
Kolchian Medeia professes to have received from her kinsman 
Helios. 

A deeper mythical meaning, however, underlies and ac¬ 
counts for the immorality and licence which was introduced 
into the transmuted legend of Herahi.es. The sun looks 
down on the earth, and the earth answers to his loving 
glance by her teeming and inexhaustible fertility. In every 



HEFULSIYE ASPECTS OF MYTHS. 

land she yields her special harvest of fruits and flowers, of 
corn and wine and oil. Her children are countless, hut all 
' spring up under the eye of the sun as lie journeys through 
the wide heaven. It h easy to see what must be the result 
when the sun is transmuted into the human, yet god-like, 
Hornkl&>, and how repulsive that myth must become which, 
in its primitive form, only told how 

The sunlight daspe the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea, 1 

The same explanation removes the mystery of the even 
greater degradation to which the Hellenic mythology reduces 
Zens himself, the supreme father of gods and men. He who 
should be the very type of all purity and goodness becomes 
the very embodiment of headstrong lu>st and passion, while 
the holiness of the lord of life and light is transferred to 
Apollon and his virgin sister, Athene. The difficulty is but 
slight. Zeus, the Yedic Dyaus, is but another form of 
Duran os, the veiling heaven or sky; and again, as in the 
words of our own poet, who sings how 

Nothing in the world is single, 

All thinga by a law divine 

In another’s being mingle, 

and how 

The mono tains kiss high heaven, 

so Onranos looked down on Gaia, and brooded over her in 
his deep, unfailing, life-giving love. But these are phrases 
■which will not bear translation into the conditions of human 
life, without degrading the spiritual god into a being who 
boasts of Ids unbounded and shameless licence. 

The same process which insured this degradation insured at 
the same time the local boundaries which were assigned to 
mythical heroes or their mythical exploits. When the ad¬ 
ventures of Zeus assumed something like consistency, the 
original meaning of his name was less and less remembered, 
until his birthplace was fixed in a Cretan cave, and his 
throne raised on a Thessalian hill. So Apollon was bom 
in Lykia or in Delos, and dwelt at Tatar a or Pytho. So 
Endymiou had hm tomb in Elis, or slept his long sleep on 

* Shvltey,'love’s Philosophy * 
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the hill of Latinos. So Kephalos first met Prokris on the 
Hymettian heights, and fell from the Leukadian cape into, 
the Western Sea. So, as she wandered westward in search 
of her lost child, Telephnssa (a name which, like those of 
Phaetkousa, Lainpetie, and Brvnhild, tells its own tale), sank 
to sleep on the Thessalian plain in the evening. 

Yet although much was forgotten, and much also, it may 
be, lost for ever, the form of tit ought which produced the old 
mythical language had not altogether died away. Showing 
itself sometimes in directly allegorical statement of historical 
fact, sometimes in similar descriptions of natural objects or 
of the incidents of common life, it still threw the halo of a 
living reality over everything of which it spoke. So the 
flight of iCaunos from Miletos to Lykia, and the sorrow of the 
sister whom he had left behind, figured the migration of 
colonists from the one land to the other. So in the Hesiodic 
Theogony, Nyx (night) is the mother of Hypo os, (sleep,) and 
Oneiros, (dream,) of Eris, (strife,) And Apate, (deceit,) and 
Memos, (blame,) where we speak merely of sleeping and 
dreaming, and of evil deeds wrought in secrecy and darkness . 1 

If again, the mythology of the Homeric poets, as handed 
down to us, points to an age long anterior to their own, yet 
the mythopceic faculty still exerted itself, if not in the 
invention of myths altogether new, yet in the embellishment 
and expansion of the old. It was not easy to satisfy the 
appetite of an imaginative age which had no canon of 
historical criticism, and which constantly craved its fitting 
food. It was not easy to exhnnst the vein opened in almost 
every mythical theme. The sun as toiling and suffering, the 
sky as brooding over and cherishing the earth, the light as 
gladdening and purifying all visible things, would suggest 
an infinity of details .illustrating each original idea. The 
multiplication of miracles and marvels stum dated the desire 
for more ; and new labour’s were invented for HeraMes, now* 
loves for Zeus, as easily as their forefathers uttered the words 
to which, the myths of Zeus and Herald es owed their 
existence. The mere fact of their human personification 


1 Mas Muller, 'Comparative Mythology/ Chips from a German Ww&shup, 
H* 64, it fieq. 
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insured the growth of innumerable fictions, If Zeus had 
the form and tbe passions of men, then the conditions of his 
life must be assimilated to theirs. He must have wife and 
children, he must have father and mother. The latter must 
be uo less divine than himself; hut as he is enthroned above 
them, they must belong to a dynasty which he has over¬ 
thrown. Their defeat must have been preceded by a long 
and fierce struggle. Mighty beings of gigantic force must 
have fought on each side in that tremendous conflict; but 
the victory must belong to the side which, to brute force, 
added wise forethought and prudent counsel.' Here there 
would be the foundation for that marvellous supernatural 
machinery of which we have some indications in the Iliad, 
and which is drawn out with such careful detail in the 
Hesiodic Theogony, But Zeus, to whom there were children 
bom in every land, must have his queen ; and the jealousy 
of Here against 16, or Semele, or Aik men 6 would follow as a, 
necessary consequence. The subject might be indefinitely 
expanded, and each subject would of itself suggest others; 
but there was no fear that the poet should weary the 
patience of his hearers, if only his additions, whether of 
incident or dq|ail, did not violate the laws of mythological 
credibility. Nothing must be related of Her aides which was 

t o 

repugnant to the fundamental idea of his toil and suffering 
for a master weaker than himself ; nothing must be told 
of Athene which would rather call up associations of the 
laughter-loving Aphrodite. 

And, finally, there would he a constant and irresistible Txansmu- 
temptation to sever historical incidents and characters from 
the world, of reality, and bear them into the cloudland of my* realty 
thology. Round every hero who, after great- promise, died nc ' I ‘“ 
in the spring-time of his life, or on whom the yoke of an 
unworthy tyrant lay heavy, would be grouped words and ex¬ 
pressions which belonged to the myth of the brilliant yet 
quickly dying sun. The talc of AchUleus and Meleagms may 
he entirely mythical; but even if it be in part the story of 
men who really lived and suffered, that story has been so inter¬ 
woven with images borrowed from the myths of a bygone age, 

1 Heijoe the mythical Prometheus, 
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as to conceal for ever an y fragments of history- which may lie 
beneath them, Haines apparently historical have been intro¬ 
duced into the Nibelnngen Lied which are not to be found, 
in the Edda. The great Theodoric at Verona, is transmuted 
into Dietrich of Bern; while Siegbert, the Austrasian king, 
and the infamous Brunehault 1 have taken the place of Sigurd 
and Brynhild. 

But if the mythical phrases which gave birth to the legends 
of Herakles, Endymion, and Orpneus, of .Phaethon, Meloagt os, 
and Belleropbontes, spoke of the daily course of the sun, 
there were others which, told of alternating seasons. Bor 
the character of mythical speech must necessarily be modified, 
and its very phrases suggested by the outward features and 
phenomena of the country. The speech of the tropics, and 
still more, of the happy zone which lies beyond its scorching 
heat, would tell rather of brilliance than of gloom, of life 
rather than decay, of constant renovation rather than pro¬ 
longed lethargy. But in the frost-bound regions of the 
North, the speech of the people would, with .a peculiar 
intensity of feeling, dwell, on the tragedy of nature. It 
would speak not so much of the daily death of the sun (for 
the recurrence of day and night in other lands would bring 
no darkness to these), but of the deadly sleep of the earth, 
when the powers of frost and snow had vanquished the 
brilliant king. It would speak, not of Eds rising from the 
Tito mbs couch, or of Helios sinking wearied into his golden 
eup behind the sea, but of treasures stolen from the earth 
and buried in her hidden depths beyond the sight and reach 
of man. It would tell of a fair 'maiden, wrapped in a dr earn- 
foss slumber, from which the touch of one brave knight alone 
Could rouse her; it would sing of her rescue, her betrothal, 

1 1st this instance ‘tiro coj neidenco xmmles, who wrote his history at least 
between myth and history is so great twenty years before the death of the 
that it has induced some Eohemeri^tic A astral an HiegWrt, knew already the 
critics to derive th e whole legend of the daughter of the my (hie Sigurd, Swhu- 
Nibelunge from Australian history, and hild, who was bom r according to the 
to make the murder of Siegboit by Edda, after the murder of his father 
Rnmehault the basis of the murder of and afterwards kill id by Jonrinurak, 
Silritor Sigurd by Rrynhilu. Fortunate- whom the poem has again historieised 
ly it w easier to answer these German in Hemanicus, a Gothic king of tho 
than tho ojel Greek Stthemerists, for we fourth century/—Max Midler, * Eompa- 
■'iod in contemporary history that Jor- raUv'Mythology/ Ohips J <fuvol, ii, 31:1 








MYTHS OP SUMMER AND WINTER. 

arid hex desertion, aa the sun, who brought back the sprung, 
forsook her lor the gay and wanton summer. It would go 
on to frame tales of strife and jealousy, ending in the death 
of the bright hero; it would speak of the bride whom he lias 
forsaken as going up to die upon his funeral pile. This 
woful tragedy, whose long sorrow called forth a deep and 
intense sympathy which we, perhaps, can scarcely realise, is 
faintly indicated in the beautiful hymn to Demeter; but 
winter, in the bright Hellenic land, assumed a form too fair 
to leave any deep impression of gloom and death on the 
popular mythology. The face of nature suggested there the 
simple tale which speaks of Persephone as stolen away, but 
brought back to hex mother by a covenant insuring to her 
a longer sojourn on the bright earth than in the shadow}' 1 
kingdom of Hades. But how completely the tragedy, to 
which this liyimt points, forms the groundwork of the Volsnrg 
myth find of the Edda into which it was expanded, to what 
an extent it has suggested the most minute details oi the 
great epics of the North, Professor .Max Muller has shown, 
with a force and clearness which leaves no room for doubt, 1 
Like Ac bilious, Sifrifc or Sigurd can be wounded only in one 
spot, as the bright sun of summer cannot grow dim till it is 
pierced by the thorn of winter. Like Pkoibos, who smiles 
the dragon at Pytho, the Northern hero slays the serpent 

Mythology, vol. i. pp- 108 , lift. Mj . 
Thorpe is aware of the rosornbknce of 
the Northern mythology to that of tho 
Greeks, but ho seeing scarcely to have 
understood its extent. la his explana¬ 
tions he inclines (voL i, p, 122, ®c.) to 
the opinion that real historical events 
have given rise to myths* a conclusion 
which Mr, Qrote.refuses to admit. But 
his method throws no light on the cause 
of these resemblances between the my¬ 
thological systems of nations utterly 
severed from one another; still less 
does it show why they should in each 
easc assuma the* r part i cidform, a n d 
why it is that they could have assumed 
no other. In this Teutotria story Sigurd 
and Ragnar are each unfaithful to their 
betrothed bidden: in the Welsh legend 
tho faithlessness of Uuenevcrn to Arthur 
reproduces the desertion of Menelaos 
by Belem who finds her Lancelot m 
Paris. 


1 * Comparative Mythology,’ p. 108, 
ifec. Tho story of Sigurd anil Brynbild 
comes tip again in the legends of llagcar 
and Thor*; and again of liagmu* and 
Aslattga. Lite "Brynhild, Thorn with 
the earth’s treasure is guarded by a 
dragon whose coils encircle her castle; 
and only the man who slays the dragon 
can win her for his bride. But Ragn at 
L odbfog. who so wins her, is still the 
son of Sigurd. Thora dies and Ragnar 
at length woos the beautiful Kraka, 
whom, however, he is on the point of 
deserting for the daughter <>i Os ten, 
when Krafea reveals herself as the 
child of Sigurd and BrynhiUL The 
myth fells been weakened :n its ei- 
tension; but the half consciousness of 
Its origin h betrayed in the very 
names and incidentH of the story, even 
as, in the Iliad, live tears which 
sheds on the death of Mem non are 
‘ morning dew/ See Thorpes JSQfihrn 
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Fafnir, and wins back the treasure of the Niflungar, wb.ile 
he rouses Brynhiid from her long slumber.' This treasure 
is the power' of vegetation, which has been lulled to sleep by 
the mists and. clouds of winter; the seeds which refuse to 
grow while Dome ter sorrows for her child Persephone. The 
desertion of Brynhiid is the advance of spring into summer : 
and from it follows of necessity the hatred, of Brynhiid for 
Gudrun, who has stolen away the love of Sigurd. u A dark 
doom presses heavily on him, darker and more wofni than 
that which weighed down the toiling- Herakles ; for the 
labour of Heraklos issued always in victory, but Sigurd must 
win his own wife Brynhiid only to hand her over to Gunnar. 
The sun must deliver the bright spring, whom he had wooed 
and won, to the gloomy powers of cold and darkness. Gudrun 
only remains; but though outwardly she is fair and bright, 
she is of kin to the wintry beings, for the late summer is 
more closely allied to death than to life. Yet Gunnar, her 
brother, cannot rest; the wrath of the cold has been roused, 
and he resolves to slay the bright and bountiful Sigurd. The 
deed is done by Gunnar’s brethren—the cloud, the wind, and 
the storm; and Brynhiid, filled again with her early love, 
lies down, to die with him who had forsaken her. 1 * 3 * 


1 The same myth, as "we might' ex¬ 
pect, forms the subject of several of the 
1 Sculptured 8tones 5 of Scotland. * The 
legend of a dragon holding a maiden in 
thrall until he is skin by a valiant 
knight;,occurs more than, omu— Burton, 
History of Scotland, vot L p. 150. 

s It is but another form of the jealousy 
of J36s and Prokrib- It fillips*its most 
tender expression in the grief of OtnonA 
for the treachery of Pam, 

3 Mr. Pusent, who has very ably 

traced the intimate connection of the 

mythological systems of the Aryan race, 
seems, like Mr. Gladstone, to attribute 
their repulsive aspects to ix moi&l cause, 
Ilia reasons, however, are ven diflman. 
The incessant display of the .Hellenic 
and Teutonic gods he atfeributea to a 
cotc-.- iousness on tho part of their 
worshippers that they were mtkjwtivc, 
and hence non-substannal, He con¬ 
trasts rightly the ' restlessness f of a false 
religion, ' when brought face to face with 
f 1 1 e qni k * t d .ignl t y an f 1 m '< 1 j e* L y of t h o 1 
true; but his instance^ appear to he 


scarcely in point. The manifestatioiis 
of Moloch, Chembah, and Milcom, ma y 
originate in such a feeling; but wv 
cannot at once assign a moral and a 
ni yth o 1 ogical origi n to t hose of Zcos an d 
(Min, Thor and Viahim. If Zeus and 
Odin were once the heaven or the = ky, 
then thoir human personification must, 
as we have seen, be followed by tlie 
d -velopenient of their specie! mythical 
attributes and history, and could have 
been followed by no others. The idee 
of the fiiighty sun toiling for weak and 
worthless men would inevitably be de¬ 
veloped into the strong Hemklfcs, brri.ve 
or coarse, grave or even cuime, virtuous 
or immoral The adventures of Zens 
may be Hinged with all the lust and 
guile winch the wickedness of the 
nat ural man* planted on a hot-bed of 
iniquity, is enable of conceiving; 1 but 
we shall scarcely trace them to a re¬ 
ligious perversion, if wo accept the 
conclusion* which a comparison of 
Greek mythology with the earliest Vedie 
li to rat tire forces upon us. The main 
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HOMERIC MYTHOLOGY. 


Phrases similar to those which gave birth to the legends 
of the Volsungs and the Nibelungs lie at the root of the 
epics to which Greet" genius has imparted such wonderful 
consistency and beauty. Yet it can scarcely be too often 
repeated, that these poets adopted as much of the popular 
mythology as suited their purpose, and ho more* If casual 
expressions throughout these poems leave no room to doubt 
that they knew of wars among the heavenly beings, of the 
dethronement of Kfonos, the good service and the hard 
recompense of Prometheus, and the early death of Aehilleus, 
it appears not less manifest, that the idea of Omcme and of her 
relations to Paris could not have dawned for the first time 
on the mind of a later age. It was not part of the poet's 
design to furnish a complete mythology; and the Iliad ex¬ 
hibits only that process of disintegration which was per- 
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difference between the adventure* of 
Odin and Zmis is that* while those of 
the latter art? chiefly erotic, the former 
involve tin exhibition of gigantic phy¬ 
sical strength*"- a distinction at once 
aceourled for by differences of soil and 
dinjete-'-.8ee Daseut, Popular Tales 
from the JSorw, Introduetipn, p* lix* 
Whether the Boast epic of the North 
had, or had hot, its origin 111 it Nature- 
worship* jVI l\ Dasent appears to include 
m the variiijUf Bea^t epics of the Aryan 
races some instances which seein uotto 
belong to them* Tbits, as illustrating 
the transformation of men into beasts* 
to mentions Eurfipfi and her bull, Leda 
and her aw an—{Popular Tales, p. cxix). 
If it be an illustration, it accounts for 
all such (ransform tlions: but it, does so 
in u why which is completely subversive 
of any hypothesis cb Nhitimj-worship* 
Such myths may all be traced to mere 
fhlgotfulness of the original meaning of 
Words* In the Vodas the imago of a 
Imll is very co> run only employed as ex¬ 
pressing the power and speed e> 'he 
sun, and this 'inngo reappears in the 
bull which boars HurApS; the broad 
spreading light, lo the Western land. 
Thus also! m wo hive the seven 
shiners beexmu- seven bears, and the 
seven stars are converted into wains. 
A similar con fusion between words so 
nearly alike in sound and origin as 
shining, and K^ms, a violf so 
named from the glossiness of its coat, 
produced the myth dmt Lykaon and 


hw children were turned into wolves, 
and piobubly kid the foundations of a 
superstition which has, from time to 
time, raged with dkaatremsi fury. Bee 
Iiecky* History of the Else an** Injh&mee 
of Ratkmalum in Europe, yol b eh, b* 
and the article 1 Wit chore ft/ iu the 
Indiana ~ry of Schn t IW ru err t a n 1 1 
Art, But if the terrible dcim-ion of 
Lykanthropy arose from the mere usei 
of an equivocal word, we cannot cito 
such legends as evidence in favour of 
Dr. Daeent's hypothesis of a priimevul 
belief that ‘men under certain condi thins 
could take tho shape of aidmaIs/ That 
this belief prevailed in the time of 
Herodnto.% winuot be denied; but m the 
Iliad and Odysey t he power of assum¬ 
ing eliffferunt forms is reserved to Ilia 
gods only. A distinction Ktay, however, 
be fairly drawn between the in voluntary 
transformat ions of men in Norse mytho¬ 
logy* and the genuine Beast epic* which 
ana irately describe^ the relations of 
bjfjitv animats with one another, and of 
which Di\ Diluent speaks as 1 full of the 
liveliest riaitf of nat ure/ But this very 
fact seems to prove pondusmlv, that 
thk den at epic never had any tin rig to 
do w i r h Na f i; re worslnj> T h < j Egypt i an 
who worshiped Apis was not likely 
to appreeiuh most keenly the character 
of t he animal whom be lowers need* 
i 1 ad N ore ;e ru e u. ev or worst lip pc d bull s f 
bears, and wolves, 1 bey would not have 
drawn their portrait with such nice 
discrimination* 
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petually multiplying' new tales and new beings from the old 
mythical language. In no instance, perhaps, is this process 
brought out with greater clearness than in that of Paris. 
This son of Priam, as leading away the beautiful Helen from 
the far west and hiding her through ten long years in his 
secret chambers, represents the dark power which steals the 
light from the western sky, and sustains a ten-hours’ conflict 
before he will yield her up again. Paris thus is Paul, the 
dark thief of the Vedic songs, who hides the bright cattle of 
Indr a in liis dismal caves ; in other words, he is Yritro, the 
veiling enemy, and Ahi, the throttling serpent of night. 
Such is he in his relations to Menelaos and the children, of 
the Sun, who come to reclaim the lost Helen. But among 
his own people Paris is the most prominent actor in the great 
drama which ends in the fall of Ilion. He is beautiful, he 
is brave, and he is fated to bring ruin on his parents. In 
these characteristics he resembled Perseus, Telephos, Oidi- 
pous, and Theseus; and at once the mass of floating phrases, 
which were always at hand to furnish germs for new myths, 
fastened on Paris until the idea which had called him into 
being is well, nigh lost to sight. It is impossible to read the 
story of Paris as given by Apollodoros without percei ving the 
double character thus assigned to the seducer of Helen. His 
name, Alexandres, may certainly have borne at first a meaning 
quite opposite to that which it afterwards assumed ; but the 
mollification of his character had already been effected when 
Paris woe described as the helper of men. 1 Henceforth the 
storj assigns to him attributes which cannot be explained by 
the idea of Night. Doomed to destroy his parents, the babe 
is exposed on the slopes of Ida, like Oidipous on the slopes 
of Kith air 6n, as the rays of the newly risen sun rest love 1 on 
the mountain side. The child is nourished by a bear, but 
the bear carries us at once to the legend of the Seven Stars, 
and to the confusion of the name of the sun-god with that of 
the wolf. He grows up beautiful in form; and if his love is 


1 According to Apollodoros, vol. iii 
11, 6 f he is bo nmned as aiding the 
herdsmen, or more strictly, the flocks, 
against robbers. But it is possible 
that word itself might hays hem used 


to describe him m the enemy of man, 
as &\€$tKaKos denotes one who keeps off 
cml, Hini kK^iy^os signifies! one who 
shuns or keeps off marriage* 
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PARIS AffD OlMtiM* 


Honsual, ho also in many myths is that of’Her a kies. 1 If, again., 
after the seduction of Helen, Ilia former bravery gives place to 
sullen or effeminate inaction, this feature only marks more 
curiously the affinity between the later conception of Paris, 
and the original idea of Meleagros and Aehilleus. If he is 
capricious, so are they; and each sits burnishing his golden 
armour in his tent or his secret chamber, making ready for 
the fight, yet doing nothing. If, again, it is by the weapon 
of Paris that Achiiletis is to fall in the western gates, 9 the 
arrow which slays Paris is drawn from the quiver of Hevakles. 
But with the fatal wound comes back the love of Paris for 
the lost Oimme: and not less forgiving than. Prokris to the 
faithless Kephalos, Oinond stands before him. With a soft 
and tender grief she gazes on the face which had once filled 
the whole earth for her with, beauty. She sees his life-blood 
flowing away; but though she is of the bright race of the gods, 
and though she has the power of the soft evening time to 
soothe the woes of mortal men, she cannot heal the poisoned 
wound which is slaying Paris as the deadly mistletoe slow 
the bright and beautiful Baldnr. But with the death of him, 
who once was called Alexandras, the light of her life is 
gone, Paris rests in the sleep of death, and Giadne lies 
down to die by Ms side. 3 


* The berm ywaiftavt, is, as applied to 
Paris, only Iranslivh^ in a somewhat 
afcrengtiiened form a common epithet oi 
Indra and Krishna, who, like the son of 
Priam, are ‘ the Invert of the girls/ ‘the 
husbands of the brides/ 1 he idea 
would not fail to assume a sensual 
aspect when the actors oi the tale were 
invested with im man personality, 

* Professor Max Muller, under the 
impression that I had sought ' to show 
that Paris belongs to Ilia class of'bright, 
solar heroes/ lays stress on this fact, as 
pointing to an opposite conclusion, ‘If 
the germ of the h itid* ho adds 1 is the 
battle between the solar and a cm turn a! 
powers, Paris surely belongs ^ the 
latter, and he whoso destiny it. is to 
kill Achilla in the westerngates, 

^jxwri rep Sfrre k4v tr& ll&pis 

$(T&hhv ivt ir&KrtfftVf 

could hardly have been himself of solar 
or 1 \ernal lineage/' —Lecftw&B on Lai t- 

YQL. I* 


guafify second series, eh. jri* But this 
passage of the Kind would, if taken with 
this strictness, reduce Phoibosj himself 
to the ranks of the dark powers; nor 
must it be fur gotten that, in the great 
conflict the lord of life and light takes 
part with Hektor and his followers 
against the bright and short-lived A chil- 
lens, The original idea of Puna is 
certainly not solar: but as he coined 
before us in the Iliad, he exhibits miuy 
features which belong to purely sola v 
heroes, and which went far to transmute 
his character in later mythology 

* The parallelism seems complete, 
while, if we bear in mind the flexible 
character of the earliest mythical gods, 
on which Mr. H. H. Wilson and Mr* 
Max Muller have both laid great stress, 
thoro is very little to perplex us in this 
modification in the character of the 
seducer. This process, which must 
inevitably follow the disintegration of 
myths, is seen in the germ in the double 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN - NATIONS. 

Tlie Iliad is, in short, the Yolsimg tale, as wrought out by 
the poets of a bright and fertile land, 1 Yet, if the harsh 
climate of the north modified the Norse mythology, it also 
moulded indefinitely the national character, and the two 
'acted and reacted on each other. Bred up to fight with 
nature in a constant battle for Gxisten.ee, the Northman 
became fearless, honest, and truthful, ready to smite and 
ready to forgive, shrinking not from pain himself and eare- 
less of inflicting it on others. Witnessing everywhere the 
struggle of conflicting forces, lit:; was tempted to look on life 


as a field, for warfare, and to o 

meaning attached to the name of Or thro-, 
-who, UN representing Yritra, would be 
the eftftny of gods and men* white, ae 
embodying the idea of daybreak, he 
might readily assume the benignant 
aspect of aolar heroes, And, finally, 
the idea of treachery is us naturally 
suggested by the course of the emu, as 
the idea of his beneficence, liis toil, his 
conflicts, and his early death. The 
tun forsakes the dawn for thd glare of 
noonday, or t he fair and blushing spring 
fur the more brilliant and flaunting 
summer: and thus far the Trojan Pans 
Is simply Ike counterpart of Sigurd or 
of Thesous, 

1 The Hellenic myths can no longer 
be regarded as exponent* uf abstract 
physical truths or Iheorics. There can 
be no doubt that (whatever appearance 
of such a system may have been import ed 
to it by the priests),, the supposition 
does no! apply with morn force, even to 
Egyptian mytholo^rl In Egypt, m well 
as in Greece ivnd Northern Europe, we 
have again the solar legend. The spring 
was the time of festival, the autumn of 
fast and mourning. It would almost 
seem though trie Egyptian myths 
were in tills respect more closely akin 
to those of Northern than of Southern 
Europe. Sea Mil man, History of 
Christianity* voh i* p. 13* Compare 
also the Sitrtr of the Icelandic mytho¬ 
logy, Dnmit’s ‘Norsemen in 
Oxford Ensues for 1858. p. 198. 

The groundwork of the J^dsmc/a 
Saga, of the latest of Helen, Alkestm, 
SarpMon, and Mom non, reappear in 
the legends and the worship of Adonis. 
The origin of the myth is hi this case 
Helf^viclent, while the grossness of the 
forms which it has assumed* itiows the 


m no law for those who were 

degree to which such Irgencte may either 
lnMcmCe or be modified by national 
chiitii-1 erist ies or the physical conditions 
of a country* Even in their worst 
aspects, Zeus and Odin retain some 
rr destv and manly power ; but in the 
legend of Adonis, the ide of the sun as 
calling the earth back to life has been 
scnsnali^#l to a degree far beyond the 
sensuous neecs of Greek or Teutonic my- 
logy. In fact, the image of Demoter 
hflJa passed by a* very easy transmutation 
into that of Aphrodite: but there not 
only remains the early death of Adonis, 
but it is assigned to the very cause 
which cuts short the life of AelrilteuSv 
Sdnual Ijfildur, and Mdeagros. The 
boars tusk, which reappear* in the 
myth of Odysseus, is but the thorn of 
winter and the poisoned robe of 
HcMMon; and accordingly there were 
versions which affirmed that it WOs 
Apollon who, in the form of a borr, 
lulled the darling of Aphrodite, The 
division of time also varies. In some 
legends the covenant is the same as 
that which is made with I>e mater for 
Perception A In others, be remains four 
months with Hades, four with Aphrodite, 
While the remaining four, being at his 
own disposal, he chooses to spend with 
the kdtar, Bui. the myth had been not 
merely corrupted:: it was poisoned by 
the touch of oriental sensuality. In 
the Volximg tale, Sigurd dies as pure as 
lives the Hellenic Fhoibos: in the 
eastern myth, from Adonis springs 
Priiipom The mem-ting of the women for 
Tammuz might well rovwo the righteous 
in<&natibii of the Hebrew prophet. 
The hymn of He me tor would have called 
from him a rebuke less severe* 




TRADITIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 


not bound with 1 im in tics of blood and friendship. Hence 
there was impressed oil him a stern and fierce character, ex¬ 
aggerated not unfrequently into a gross and brutal cruelty ; 
and ids national songs reflected the repulsive not less than the 
fairer aspect of Ins disposition. In the Yrdsung tale, as in the 
later epics, there is much of feud, jealousy, and bloodshed, 
much, which to the mind of a less tumultuous age must be 
simply distasteful or even horrible. ToYdiat extent this may 
be owing to their own character it may perhaps be difficult, 
to determine with precision; yet it would seem rash to lay j 
to their charge the special kinds of evii dealing of which we 
read in their great national legends. Mr. Dasent, who 
accounts for the immoral or repulsive details of Greek 
mythology entirely on moral and religious grounds, has 
consistently assigned a purpose not less didactic to the 
mythology of the North. In the Volsung tale he sees simply 
men and women, whose history had never grown out of con¬ 
ditions not belonging to human life. It speaks to him. of 
love and hate, of * all that can foster passion or beget revenge. 
Ill-assorted marriages . . . envy mgs, jealousies, hatreds, 
murders, Jill the works of the natural man, combine together 
to form that marvellous story which begins with a curse, the 
curse of ill-gotten gold; and ends with a curse, a widow’s 
curse, which drags down all on whom it falls, and even her 
own flesh and blood, to a certain doom.’ 1 This picture of 
mythology, the composition of which has been so strangely 
and fully laid bare by comparative mythologists, is no fair 
representation of tire Northman. It is not easy to believe 
that the relations between Sigurd and Guimar were (even 
rarely) realised in the actual life of the Norwegian or the Ice¬ 
lander. But, in his eagerness to defend their domestic 
morality, Mr. Dasent appears to be hurried into something 
like injustice to the society of the Greek heroic ages. These 
ages, to him, are polished and false, 2 a period in which 
woman was a toy, whereas she was a. helpmeet to the 
Teuton, a. time in which men lacked in ge?>eral the feelings 
of natural affection. If the words refer , to a later age, the 


Popn 'ar Tales from the Norse , introduction, Ui. 


* Ibid. Ixxiv. 
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MYTIIQLOGT OF THIS ARYAN NATIONS, 

com pari son & scarcely relevant j and of the Homeric society 
the picture 4 is scarcely true. The feelings of friendship are 
even exaggerated in Achillea* ; the pure freedom of domestic 
equality is brought out with winning lustre in Nausikaft and 
Pert elope. But whether with the Greek or the Northman, 
all judgment is premature until we have decided whether we 
a,re or are not’ dealing with legends which, whether in whole 
or in part, have sprung from the mythical expressions of a 
forgotten language. We can draw no inference from tlio 
actions of Zeus or Herakles as to the character of the Greeks; 
we cannot take the fatal quarrels of Brynhild, Gunnar, and 
Sigurd, as any evidence of the character of the Northman. 

laving in a land of icebound, fjords and desolate fells, 
hearing the mournful wail of the waving pine*-branches, 
looking on the stern strife of frost and fire, witnessing year 
by year the death of the short-lived summer, the Northman 
was inured to sombre if not gloomy thought, to the rugged 
independence of the country as opposed to the artificial 
society of a town. His own sternness was but the reflection 
of the land in which he lived; and it was reflected, in its 
tarn, in the tales which he told, whether of the herpes or the 
gods. The Greek, dwelling in sunnier regions, where the 
interchange of summer and winter brought with it no feelings 
of overpowering gloom, exhibited in his words and songs the 
happiness which he experienced in himself. Caring less, 
perhaps, to hold communion with the silent mountains and 
the heaving sea, he was drawn to the life of cities, where he 
could share his joys and sorrows with his kinsmen. The 
earth was his mother: the gods who dwelt on Olympus had 
the likeness of men without their pains or their doom of 
death. There Zeus sat on his golden throne, and beside him 
was the glorious ApoUffi, not the deified man, 1 but the sum 
god invested with a human personality. But (with whatever 



1 The common mythology of the 
whole Aryan race goes agnjnst the 
supposition that. Apolh'm and AtbSno 
Owe their existence to man-worship 
woman-worship respectively. Athene, 
originally no tiling more than the dawn, 
waB to "the Greek an cm horn mart of 


moral and intellectual greatness. The 
absence or deterioration of the former 
rooverttf AtMn& into the Kolebian 
Modern, The latter type, when 8till 
further degraded, becomes the Latin 
(jarndia, n dose appropriation to the 
ordinary witch of modern superstition. 
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modifications caused by climate and circumstances) both, 
were inheritors of a common mythology, which, with much 
that, was beautiful and good, united also much that was 
repulsive and immoral. 1 Both, from the ordinary speech of 
their common forefathers, had framed a number of legends 
which had their gross and impure aspects, but for the gross- 
ness of which they were not (as we have seen), mid they could 
not be, responsible. 

But if the mythology of the Greeks is in substance and in Dull de- 
developcmeut the same as that of the IN orth, they differed 
widely in their later history. That of the Greeks passed of Greek 
through the stages of growth, maturity, and decay, without Cgy*! 
any violent external repression. 2 The mythical language of 
the earliest age had supplied them with an inexhaustible 
fountain of legendary narrative j and the tales so trained 
had received an implicit belief, which, though intense and. 
unquestioning, could scarcely be called religious, and in no 
sense could be regarded - as moral. And just because the , 
belief accorded to it was not moral, the time came gradually 
when thoughtful men rose through earnest effort (rather, we 
would say, through Divine guidance) to the conviction 
of higher and clearer truth. If even the Greek of the 
Heroic age found in his mythology neither a rule of life 
nor the ideal of that Deity whom in his heart he really 


1 In h is analysis of the VvLnmy tale, 
Mr. Dascnt very ably traces the marks 
left by the national character on the 
Nolte mythology; but he scarcely brings 
into sufficient prominence the fact that 
after all it was only modification., not 
invention, Sigurd is the very reverse 
of the orientalised Adonis ; hut the in 
term*vlnde link is supplied by the 
Hellenic Phoibos. In describing tfignrd, 
Mr. Basenb perhaps uncoiiNcioitsIy, falls 
into the Homeric phrases which speak 
of the glorious sun-god. His beautiful 
limbs, his golden hair, the pierring eye 
of which none dared to meet the gaze, 
are all charaeti&rihties of the Homeric 
ApoUfia. To these are undoubtedly 
added ||| hardier virtues of the ft orth, 
which may to us make the picture 
more attractive, and which appear in 
some degree to soften in Mr. Dasont’e 
eyw the luirshness and extrlhiri intricacy 
af the ft orfcLer u mythology. The 


sequence of motives and incident* is 
Such as might well perplex or even 
baffle the reader. It is impossible to 
know what is coming* The ordinary 
conditions of society wholly fail to 
explain the actions and purposes of the 
chief actors in the story, and wo are 
left i\i a loss to know how such a 
tangled web of inscrutable adventures 
could ever have been woven by the 
fancy of man* The key to the mytho¬ 
logy of Greece also unlocks that of the 
North, The mystery is substantially 
explained; but the discovery involves 
the conclusion that the groundwork of 
the story is not peculiar to the* Norse, 
and that its special forms of cause and 
effect do not therefore represent the 
ordinary motives and conditions of their 
social life, 

- Grote, History of Greece, part i* 
ck xvii 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE AKYAH NATIONS. 

worshipped, still less would this be the case with the poets 
and philosophers of later times. To JEscdiylos, Zeus was 
the mere name 1 of a god whose actions were not those of the 
son of Kronos • to Sop&ok'les it made no difference whether 
he wore called Zeus or by any other name, as long as he 
might retain the conviction of His eternity and His righteous¬ 
ness. 3 If from his own moral perception .Pindar refused to 
credit charges of gluttony or unnatural crime against the 
gods, no violent shock was given to the popular belief; and 
even Sokrates might teach the strictest responsibility of 
man to a perfectly impartial judge, even while he spoke of 
the mythical tribunal of Minos, Khadamanthys, and Aiakos.® 
He was accused indeed of introducing new' gods. This 
charge ho denied, and with truth; hut in no sense whatever 
was he a worshipper of the Olympian Zeus, or of the I’hoibos 
who smote the Pythian dragon. 

As compared with the Greek, the mythology of Northern 
Europe was arrested almost in its middle growth. After a 
fierce struggle, Christianity was forced upon the reluctant 
Northmen long before poets could rise among them to whom 
the sensuality or ferocity of their mythology would be re¬ 
pulsive or revolting, long before philosophers could have 
evolved a body of moral belief, by the side of which the 
popular mythology might continue peacefully to exist. By a. 
sudden revolution, Odin and the AEsir, the deities off he North, 
were hurled from their ancient thrones, before the dread 
Twilight of the Gods 4 had come. Henceforth they could 
only be regarded either as men or as devils. The former 
alternative made Odin a descendant of Noah; s by the latter, 
the celestial hierarchy became malignant spirits riding on 
the storm cloud and the whirlwind. If these gods had some¬ 
times been beneficent before, they were never beneficent now. 
AH that was beautiful and good in the older belief* had been 

It seems to ho rmbiulied in the ^Eachv- 
lean legend of Prometheit^, although 
other versions accounted for Ijh deliver* 
mice without 1 ho deposition ot Zeus. 

s Grote, History of voL u 

p, 264i 


1 Aqam mm on> 16(h 
* Old. Tyr. 903, 

1 Plato, Oorgia^ Ixxx. 

4 This idea Mr. Dasent .-coxus to 
Tvoiird exclusively as % cli arbiteristic 
of Teutonic mythology. ( For*alar [inks 
of the Aor^ iidroductiQn, Ivin boev*} 








DPGEADATIGN OF MYTHICAL BEINGS, 

transferred to the Christian ideas of chivalry and saintl mess, 
which furnished a boundless held and inexhaustible nourish¬ 
ment for the most exuberant inventive faculty. 1 * The demons 
of Hesiod were the spirits of the good who had died the 
painless death of the Golden Age ; but even in heathen times 
they were gradually invested with a malignant character." 
With Thor and Odin the trans-mutation was more rapid and 
complete; and Frigga and Freya became beings full of a 
wisdom and power which they used only for evil. The same 
char act er passed to those who were, or professed to be, their 
votaries; and the assumption of an unlawful knowledge 
paved the way for that persecution of a fictitious witchcraft 
which has stamped an indelible disgrace on mediseval 
Christendom.. 3 * 5 

So marvellous is that chrc Hole of heathen mythology, as 
it lies spread out; before us in the light of the ancient speech, 
marvellous not only as showing how nations, utterly severed 
from each other, preserved their common inheritance, but as 
laying bare that early condition of thought without which 
mythology could never have had a being. Yet, it it has 
much to astonish us, it has nothing to bewilder or even to 
perplex, for the simultaneous developemeut of the same 
myths by countless tribes unknown to each other would be a 
marvel too vast even for the greediest credulity to swallow- • 
a standing miracle without purpose and without meaning. 
To the earliest records of Aryan literature is due the dis¬ 
covery that the vehement accusations of Christian contro¬ 
versialists and the timid explanations o! heathen upolo- 


1 Grote, History of Gmc <. vol i. p. 

638. M, de Mtmtaleaulmrt’s History, 

Lee. Moines cT Occident, is a storehouse 
of legends belonging to the id ml of 
sain!!; ness. He appears, however, to 
treat some of them rather in t he spirit of 

Ivuemero;,. See Edviburyh Review, No. 
ccxxx.n., Oct. 18(H, p. 399. 

5 Grote, History of Greece, i. 96. 

* See Mr. Hasent’s sketch of the 
origin ami dev elopement of the modern 
ideas of witchcraft, Popular Tales from 
the Horse, introduction, p. evil, Ac , and 
the more detailed account of Mr. Gorky, 
in his History of the Rise and litjktmce 
of RiUionaltom in Europe, vol 1, ch. i. 


Some valuable remarks on this subject 
may be found in Mr, Price’s preface to 
Wiirton’s History of RtiglisU Poetry. 
(P. 57), It was this idea of a krtov. :■; I go 
gained unlawfully from evil spirits which, 
far more perhaps than a habit of sub¬ 
mission to church authority, impeded or 
repressed all researches in physical 
science. Herbert of Ravenna (Syl¬ 
vester II.) and Roger Bacon aliko 
acquired the reputation of dabbling in 
diabolical lore. lu the time of Galileo, 
the accusers confined themselves to the 
simph.' charm of an unlawful use of 
human intellect. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF. THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

gists ; were alike unfounded , 1 th&t the impersonations oi the 
oM mythology had. no substantial existence, and that the 
mythical narratives which grew up around them were not 
wrought out by a vile and corrupt imagination deliberately 
profaning the deposit of a revealed truth which it was hope¬ 
less that they should understand. To the language of the 
early Vedie hymns we owe our knowledge that tire develope- 
inent of such a mythology was inevitable, and that- the 
phrases of that early speech, when their original meaning 
was once forgotten or misapprehended, would give rise to 
just those coarse, sensual, and immoral images, from which 
the purer feeling of later times would instinctively recoil. 
Stngos in Step by step this analysis of mythology leads us back to 
ihcgprowth wlmt won ] c( seein t 0 be the earliest condition of the human 
ihiS mind, and from that onwards through the mythopceic age to 

system*. 1 ; t l0 phij 090 pby of historical Greece. On the general cha¬ 

racter of its course there can be no doubt, nor is the question 
materially affected by the hypothesis that a period of pure 
monotheism intervened between the earliest time and that 
winch multiplied the mythical inhabitants of Asgard or 
Olympos . 3 In one sense the supposition may be true: in 
another it might be truer to say that the monotheism so 
attained never died away. It was impossible that any real 
fetish worship could arise while man had not arranged his 
first conceptions, with regard to the nature of all material 
things, or even to las own. If from the consciousness of his 
own. existence he attributed the same existence to all out¬ 
ward objects, he did so, as we have seen, without drawing 
any distinctions between consciousness and personality. The 
idea- of their divinity in any sense would be an inference, not 
a sensation 5 and the analysis of language, which shows that 
all predicative words are the expression of general ideas, does 
not show us that the human mind was immediately exercised 
by any train of connected reasoning. If, however, this 
earliest state was not followed by one which invested 
outward things with a personal life, if in some way men 

1 Grote, History of Greece, part i. v. Ixtii. Matt Muller, ‘ Semitic jtoDo^ie- 
fli. j. p [5, ism;’ Chips from a Gunitan Workshop, 

s Do sent, Horse Wes, introduction, voi, i. 
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Gould believe in a malignant jet unconscious and nonsentlent 
power residing in stones and rocks, there would at once be 
developed a fetish worship, the most degrading and the most 
hopeless, which, if expanded at all, could issue only in. a 
polytheism of devils. Tet even here some faint perceptions 
might remain of moral qualities, unless we believe that the 
Divine likeness might. be wholly blotted out j but is it pos¬ 
sible to account for the loathsome ear tidiness of some forms 
of heathenism, except by the hypothesis that on them the 
idea of Deity has never dawned? If, however’,when grad¬ 
ually awakened, the consciousness of their own personality 
might lead others to attribute the same personal, life to 
outward objects, the deification of these objects or powers 
would not follow as an immediate or even as a necessary 
consequence. For a long time they might scarcely be 
conscious of the degree to which they personified them ; 
or they might continue to look upon them as beings con¬ 
demned to the same life of toil and trouble with themselves. 
Buck a thought, it is obvious, might lead at once to the 
idea of One (distinct from all that they saw or heard), 
who ordained this life of labour; and the conviction of a 
Supreme God, the Maker of all things, might; take posses¬ 
sion of the m ind. 1 But it is not less clear that such a, con¬ 
viction would not necessarily affect their ideas as to what 
they saw in the world around them. The Bun. in till his 
various aspects, the Morning, the Evening, and the Night, 
might become more and more personal, even while the belief 
in a God exulted high above all might continue to gain 
strength. In other words, the foundation of their moral 
belief would at once be distinct from the foundation of their 
future mythology. Still, except to the thoughtful few, the 
personality of the great objects of the natural world would 
be more and more exalted, even while it assumed more and 
more a strictly human form. The result would be a poly¬ 
theism of anthropomorphous gods, in which the chief divini- 


1 Tide state might algo easily pass 
i nto East mi dualism. The diwclopemmfc 
of the HoUniue mind was morn whole- 
some, Th ^prevalence qf evil never led it 
U> regard evil as eo-ordiiiute with good. 


For the paralhd growth of Hebrew 
idolatry with, that of tile purer religion 
of Jehovah, aeJ Ktdi&ch, 04 i^nmi and 
Critical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
meat y ■ Leviticus/ parti, eh. xxuu p. 380* 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN .NATTONS- 

ties would b| the heaven and the sim. 1 To t-lie former, as' 
covering and shielding ail tilings, would be assigned those 
attributes which almost make us look on the Olympian Zeus _ 
and the Teutonic Alfadir as faint reflections of him yvho has 
made and loves mankind." But neither for the majesty of 
Zeus or Odin, nor for the unsullied purity of Phoibos 
Apollon, of Athene, or of Artemis, need we look further than 
to mythical phrases, which spoke once of Dyaus, Varuna, or 
Indrrt. 

So migli.t a, mythology the most intricate and a moral 
belief entirely independent of it, go on side by side. Bor 
the former had not spring up from any religious conviction ; 
and the latter might advance beyond the Btuge of infancy, 
before the corruption of the true mythical speech led to the 
multiplication of mythological narratives. In. the absence 
of any historical sense or any written literature, these tales 
would be eagerly welcomed and disseminated without a doubt 
of their truth. But the national character might exhibit 
many good and noble qualities, even while that of its 
greatest mythical heroes stood indefinitely lower. The 
moody sulleimess, the implacable passion, and the ferocious 
cruelty of Achilleus; the capricious jealousy, idleness, and 
activity of Meleagros, are well-nigh incredible ; nor is there 
any evidence either that those qualities were, common 
amongst the Greeks in the heroic age, or that they attracted 
any great admiration or esteem. It can be no subject of 
regret to learn that they were as little responsible for the 
moral standard of Achilleus and. Meleagros as for that of 
Zeus and Herakles, and that the idea of each originated a.s 
little with them as the conception of Odin and. Baldur, of 
Sigurd and G-unnar, originated in the mind of the Teuton. 
So might the Spirit of God work in the Human heart, even 
while a vast fabric of mythology was assuming proportions 
more and more colossal and systematic; so, in spite of 
sensual gods, the thought of whom made the poet shudder, 

1 It Ifi easy ultfo to see how. a sub- belief founded m the sim m the all- 
stantial conviction of .the Divine Unity seeing eye of day, 
might co-exist with thv worship of his 3 Basont. 'Norseman in Iceland/ 
nj sinfpstEition under the htiHge of fire, ford Essays do r 1858, p. 187* 
tiie Vedic Agui, Igaig. This is again a 
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might the real faith both of tho poet and his hearers in an 
unseen Father continue substantially unshaken. So, while 
he cared not to avow any <lk belief in mythical stories of 
Moba or Prometheus, Sokrates might tell of One -who made 
men and watches oyer them for their good, and by the aid of 
that unseen God strive to keep his hands clean and his heart 
pine. 
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CHAPTER Vi 

GEESE CONCEPTIONS OP MYTHICAL TRADITION. 

ft 

hook The exuberant growth of myths from a few roots ex- 

_, pressing originally mere bodily sensations or wants is 

Gradual almost less astonishing than the inability of the several 
menTof an J ^ 1 7 an nations to see through the thin disguise which dif- 
bistoricAl ferences of name and local colouring had thrown over 

chiirEictoi ■ 

tomythi- legends identical in all essential characteristics. In India, 
^ai bomgs. the old phrases retained, in a high degree their primitive 
significance; but then these phrases remained comparatively 
barren stocks. In the West, where their meaning was more 
or less forgotten, the several sayings gave birth to indepen ¬ 
dent legends which were all regarded as genuine and 
veracious history, The names Theseus, Perseus, Oidipous, 
had all been .mere epithets of one and the same being ; hut 
when they ceased to be mere appellatives, these creations of 
mythical speech were regarded not only as different persons, 
but as beings in no way connected with each other. Pofi- 
y/\ Ideal alliances were made, and national^ quarrels excited or 
appeased, by appeals to the exploits or the crimes of mythical 
heroes. The Persian King, before setting foot on European 
soil, secured, it is said, the neutrality of Argos by claiming 
a national affinity with the son of Danae. 1 On the eve of 
the fight at Plataiai, the Tegeatana did not scruple to waste 
precious moments in support of a claim founded on the 
exploits of the fabulous Echemos, while the Athenians hold 
that they rebutted this claim by bringing up their ancient 
kindness to the banished Herakleid&id The tale of Othryades 
was regarded hv Sparta and .Argos as a sufficient ground for 


1 Herod, vii. 150. 


8 ibu. ix. 20, n. 
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inserting a special article into a treaty made during the 
Peloponnesian war. 1 

But if they were thus convinced of their historical truth, 
they felt still, more certain that the legends of one state or 
city were essentially distinct from those of another. The 
Athenian was sure that the tales which he had heard of 
Ereehtheus or Theseus had nothing in common with the 
legends of Argos, Thebes, or Pherai, beyond those incidents 
of local intercourse which were acknowledged by the narra¬ 
tive. The Arkadian, when he told the tale of Zeus and Ivallistd, 
never supposed that it was repeated by the Thessalian in the 
story of Phoibos and Jfor6nis. Perseus, Khtlmos, lason, 
Aehilleus, moved each in their own circle, and had left 
behind them a history seemingly as distinct as that of 
Athens and Sparta from the days of Pausanias and Themis- 
toel.es. 

This con notion was a dream, Bui it has its parallel in 
the scornful assurance with which the British soldier would 
even now repudiate all affinity with the Hindu whom he 
hold! in subjection. They who can see a little further know 
that this kindred is a fact too stubborn to be denied, while 
they perceive also that the national traditions of Hellenes, 
of Dorians and lonians, with the political legends of 
Athenians, Thebans. Thessalians, Spartans, Argives, move in 
the same charmed circle, and revolve more or less closely 
round the same magic point. The great family legend, of 
the Perseids Is as magnificent a subject for an epic as that 
of the wrong’s and woes of Helen. Its incidents are not less 
marvellous, its action is scarcely less complicated. Like the 
tale of Troy, it forms a coherent whole, and exhibits an 
equal freshness of local fife and colouring. It serves, there- 
fury, the more completely to prove the extent to which the 
Hellenic local legends sprung up from a common source, and 
to furnish the means of detecting the common element in 
isolated traditions with which they may seem to be not even 
remotely conn eeted. 

To the citizen of the Peloponnesian Argos the mere name 

* Thitcyd. v. 41. Sir G« 0, Lewi? m historical; CredihdUy of early Ro- 
acee|i$ tk groxmdwork of the legend jmn But&ry\ ii. 515. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

HOOK of Perseus sufficed as a conclusive marie, separating 1 him 

_ I __ from all who traced their origin to Theseus or to Kadmos. 

tlielegends Yet Iiis designation as 'a destroyer of noxious filings linked 
the son of Danae at once with other heroes of Greek mytho¬ 
logy. If Perseus won or deserved his name because he slew 
the deadly Gorgon or the Libyan sea-monster, Phoibos 
Apollon had also hilled the mighty serpent Python, and 
Hippo nods received his title Beiferopiiont.es as the slayer of 
the fearful Heller os. It was the arbitrary sentence of the 
cruel and cowardly Polydektes which, sent Perseus on his 
weary errand to the caves of the Graiai and the Gorgons j 
hut it was no less the relentless hatred of the mean and false 
Eurystheus which made the life of the high-souled Herakles 
a long series of unrequited labours. Nay, Apollon himself 
was driven forth to serve as a bondman in the house of the 
kindly Admetos, and, with Herakles, to look in vain for a 
recompense from the treacherous Laomedon. If, in doing 
the 'bidding of the Seriphian king, Perseus encountered 
overwhelming dangers, Theseus surmounted perils not less 
appalling for tire same reason and from the same motives, 
while his victory over the Minotauros only repeats the 
slaughter of the Libyan dragon by Perseus. Thus, then, as 
unwilling workers, as destroyers of unclean or hurtful things, 
Perseus, Theseus, Hipponoos and Herakles are expressions 
of the same idea. If, again, his name as the child of the 
golden shower points to the splendour of his birth, so also 
Phoibos springs to light, in Delos or in Lykia, while the 
gloomy prison-house or cave in which, like Zeus or Krishna, 
he is born, has its parallel in the sleep or death of Night, 
which is the parent of the Delphian god. If it is the hope 
and the boast of Perseus that before his life s labour is done 
lie will bring beck Danae to the home which she had left 
when he was a babe, so also Herakles meets at the close of 
his toils the maiden whom he had wooed while his life was m 
its morning. Prom the island in the Eastern sea Perseus 
journeys through, many lands to the dark heme of flic Giant i 
in the far west; but Herakles also wanders from Argos to 
the distant - gardens of the Hesperides, Hipponoos is driven 
from Lykia, the land of light, and dies on the shore of the 
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■western sea, while Kephalos seeks in the Leukadsau gulf the CHAP. 

love whieh he had lost in Attica, in his attack on the ._ 7j. _ 

Gorgon maiden, Perse ns is armed with the sword which slays 
everything on which it falls; but Apolldn is also the in¬ 
vincible Cterysabr, and. Artemis carries the unerring spear 
which is fatal to the guileless Prokris and the less innocent 
Korbuts or Kail is to. On the golden sandals Perseus moves 
through the air quicker than a dream; hut the golden 
chariot also bears Helios and Phaethon across the blue vault 
of heaven, and when Aehilleus tries his armour, it bears him 
aloft like a bird upon the wing, 1 After staying the sear- 
dragon, Perseus wins Andromeda; after killing the Mino- 
tauros Theseus wins Ariadne. In unselfishness of character, 
and in the determination to face rather than to shrink from 
danger, there is no difference between Perseus and Theseus, 
until the latter returns from Crete : or again between Perseus 
and Bellerophontea. Perseus is the strongest and the most 
active among the. people in all manly exercises. So, too, 
none can vie with Apollcm in the use of the bow, and the 
children of Niobe fall not less surely than the Pythian 
dragon, If, again, Perseus is the child of a, mother of whom 
we know little more than the name, gentle, patient, and. 
long-enduring, the same neutral colouring is seen in lokuste 
in the Theban legend of O id i poos ; in Lb to, who gives birth 
to Apollon in Delos; and in Alkmene, from whom is born 
the mightiest of heroes, Hera kies. The life of Perseus 
closes in darkness. He has slain his grandfather, and he 
has not the heart to remain in his ancient home ; but 
Kbvpbalos also cannot abide at Athens after lie has un¬ 
wittingly slain 'Prokris, or Herald os in Kalydbn after slaying 
the boy Euiiomos, and each departs to die elsewhere. 

Without going further, we have here no very insufficient identity of 
evidence, if we sought to prove a close connection, or even 
a complete Identity, between Perseus, Bellerophon, Theseus, 
Kepbaios, Herakles, and Apollon. If we cease to confine 
ourselves to a single legend, the coincidences might be inde¬ 
finitely multiplied, while any other legend may be submitted 
to the samt; treatment winch lias j ust been applied to that of 

1 Iliad, zix* 386. 
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.BOOK Perseus, If Kephalos, haying won. the love of Prokria, is 

_ }; _. obliged to leave her for a time, Apollon in like manner is 

constrained to desert Ivoronis. If Prokris yields her affec¬ 
tion to one whom she almost believes to be Tvephalos, the 
guilt of Koronis is not many shades deeper: while both are 
alike smitten by the fatal spear of Artemis, In the legends 
of Thebes, Athens, Argos, and other cities, we find the 
strange yet common dread of parents who look on their 
children as their future destroyers. Thus Oidipous is cast, 
forth to die on the slopes of Kithairou, a3 Paris is abandoned 
on those of Ida or Arthur to the mysterious Merlin, while 
Perseus is entrusted to the mercy of the deep sea. Nay, the 
legends interchange the method by which the parents seek 
the death of their children ; for there were tales which 
narrated that Oidipons was shut up in an ark which was 
washed ashore at Sikyon. 1 In every ease the child grows 
up beautiful, brave, and strong. Like Apol ton, Bellerophon, 
and Herald os, they are all slayers of monsters. The sou of 
the gloomy Laios returns to destroy the dreaded Sphinx, as 
Perseus slays the Gorgon, and the Minotauros falls by tin; 
sword of Theseus. They have other features in common. 
The fears of their parents are in all cases realised. Akri- 
sios and Laios are killed by Perseus and Oidipous, as 
Eomulus and Cyrus bring ruin on Amulius and Arty ages. 2 
All of them love fair maidens and are somewhat prone to 
forsake them; and after doing marvellous things, they return 
to the maiden whom they loved at the beginning of their 
career, or to the mother from whom they had been parted 
long ago. He rabies finds Tole by his funeral pile on Oita, 
while in the myth which has invested his character with a 
solar colouring 0 in one cheers Paris in his last hour .on Ida, 

’ * In this* version of tjfjy myth ho is a garded as banishing Cyrus wholly to 

son of Eurykieia, a imino which belongs the domain pf mythology, ah hough it 
to the acme claws with Eiirygam-ia, seems tnifUcieutly to prove that to the 
Eurydikk EurymedA etc. In t he same person of the historical Cyrus, as to t 1 at 
way .Dionysos, who, in the Theban of Charles the Great, a inHiis of floating 
legend, was born amid the blaze of the mythology has attached itself, and that, 
lightning which destroyed his mother, is from such traditions wo cannot be said 
in the L ' konian story "placed in a chest to derive any part of our historical 
wil h his mother and corned to Brtwiui, knowledge. The conclusions which 
whore SomftLA was found, dead. Pirns. these facts seem, to force upon ns are 


ii, 21, § 3. 

3 This illustration must not be re- 
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Still more significantly, Oidipous marries lokastd (the con,- CHAP. 
Election of the name with that of '.(."ole is manifest), 1 and the . V ' 
unwitting sin thus committed becomes the starting-point of 
a more highly-complicated history. 

Wonderful, a,gain, as is the seeming variety of action and The ima- 
incideut in these legends, the recurrence of the same' im- 
agery, freshened by ingenious modifications, is not less re- ||§|k 
markable. If Herakles begins his career of marvels by 
strangling the serpents who have twined round his limbs, 
the youth. I'ul Apollon slays the huge snake Pytho, and Perseus 
smites the snaky haired Medousa. The serpents, in their 
turn, win the, victory when Eurydike falls a victim on the 
banks of the Hebros, or assume a more kindly form in the 
legends <.f la mo s and Mehunpous. 2 The former they shelter 
in the thickets, because, as with Perseus, Oidipous, Romulus, 
and Cyrus, his kinsfolk seek his death, while to Mel&mpous, 


1 The violet or purple colour can bo 
traced through a largo number of Greek 
mythical nunes* lolabs i| the 500 of 
IphikieH, the twin -brother of ITeraJd&y, 
{tiuL-Htfr, ). Through Epaphos ?md 
Jk-maoH, the line of Orrakfe 1a traced 
back to 16 , in whoao story is brought 
out the favourite image of the bull* as 
«. .figure of Indra or the sun. Fire 

» of tasibn, whom Demfiter loved* 
and Z ns slew, of X;e>6, the dit.nghta of 
Afikl^pibs^ and lajsbiu wore ndrmvl to 
the idea of healing (tarns ); but itisehyloa 
derived Lykios, as an epithet of Apollon, 
from the destruction of wolves, 

Atmf Afitctios yerou 

tfTpary Saftp. Thek 145, 

and thus uhcousciouBly explained not 
only thn transformation of Lykabri into 
a wolf, but the origin of the superstition 
of Lykanthropy, See note 8, p, 62, In 
short, the Greek poets were far more 
fn: juom ty wrong than right in account¬ 
ing for mythical names j mid thus the 
nnnies Jason, Ioiaoy, and the rest, may, 
so far as their belief is concerned, have 
had the ikame origin with that of.tamos, 
which is dirretly referred to live violet, 
beds under which he was hidden by the 
JJrnkontes, who, in the myth of Jason bear 
the chariot of Mcdeia, There remain 
some epithets, oa Jeios, and lacehoa, 
both of which are commonly referred to 
the cry itfr in explanation supported by 

v6L I. G 


the known connection of wovih denoting 
sound anv: colon r. About these it may 
be rush to speak positively, although 
tfeo opinion of Greek writers- is not 
worth much, and la cohos may be 
another form of Bawhus, which Dr. 
Lnthirityt connects with the Slavonic hog, 
our bogy ami Fuck, the AVo.lsH PwWa, 
&<i, ■--Johnson,, ttnyluh l)ktioy?ary % s.v. 

In the (pent story of Fearaclms 
Leigh (Campbell,' 1'alcs of (hn Wmt 
Higwtnffc »• 36U) the-snake is boiJad 
in a pot:, round which paper is wrapped 
to prevent the steam from escaping. 
“'But he f uid not in a d v all straight when 
the water began to boil, and the steam 
began to come out at one place. 

* ’Well, Farrjnhar saw this, and thought 
he would push the paper down round 
the thing, so he pm ids finger to the 
bit, and then his finger into ills mouth, 
for it. whs wet with the broe. 

‘So lie knew .everything, and the eyes 
of his mind were opened;' 

Fiirouhar now sets rip for a doctor; 
but the old myth of Asklipios must a) ill 
be fulfilled in hint. ‘ Fartpiliur the 
physician never came to be Farnubar 
thn king, for ho had an ill-wbhtir that 
poisoned hint, and ho died.' The poison 
represents the Jiminler-bolt of Zeno in, 
the Greek story, and the iU-wishor is 
Zeus himself. 
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by cleansing- bis ears, they impact a new power, so that he 
may understand the voices and the song of birds. The 
spotless -white bull bears Europe across the waters of the 
seathe glistening ram soars through the air with the 
children of Aepkele, or the mist. Phaethousa and La m pet i£ 
drive the cattle of Helios to their pastures, and Hermes 
steals the herds of Apollon when he is scarce an hour old. 
The catth- in their turn assume an unkindly aspect. The 
Minotaurps plagues the Cretans, the Marathon ian bull ravages 
the fields of Attica. The former is billed by the child of the 
golden shower, the latter by the son of A i thra, the pure air. 

The very names occurring in these tribal legends have 
a significance which the Greek language itself interprets, 
whenever they tell us of the great heroes whoso lives ran so 
strangely in the same magic groove, Oidipons loves fo least A 
as HeraM^s loves lole; but he is also 1 he husband of Euryr 
ganeia, who spreads the light over the broad sky. Tito names 
of Phaethon, of Phaethousa and Lainpetie, the children of 
ISTeaira, tell their own tales. In the obscure mythology of 
Tegea, when the name of HeraklSs is introduced, the maiden 
whom he chooses is Auge, the brilliant. 1 She too, like 
Dariae, is driven away by the terror of her father, and in the 
far eastern land becomes the mother of Tflephos, who, like 
Oidipous and Paris, is exposed on the rough hill-side, and 
whose office as the briuger of light is seen again in the name 
of Telephaasa, the mother of EurdpA So, again, when the 
genealogy of Phthia is to be mingled with that of Elis, it is 
Protogeneia {the earliest dawn) who becomes the mother of 
Aethliof (the toiling and struggling sun), who is the father 
of Endymidn, the tired sun at his setting, in whose child 
Eurydike wo see again the morrow’s light restored to its 
former brightness. 9 

Thus in the marvellous tales which recounted the mighty 

3 Palis, vin. 6 * Grcte, History of dfeliravbm without a cliffrrnneo, Mr. 
0rem f vol, L p. ! i0. Grote give* the several versions of the 

* Pans. v. m Aftliliosr \h Gie myth (ffiMory of Greece, l J88 &e,); 
hu^ihUAl of Ralyke, tip ui^ht* By Rome but-he is )ptoj|ably in suppos¬ 

ition of probability, better known to iiufrjbhiit the names Aethliop and ttnely- 
brmself than to otl&ers, Baus&nitf# mltm are oi inte introduction, ahiidagb 
)mrntomimyMnAyra ioufcoAete the r connection with tb t yinpic gau 

r.tbiuir than fco Sal611c, m the mother of undoubtedly wan. 
bis ft% children. He was making u 
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deed?) ot Perseus and Herald As the people of Argos saw a ohap, 

coherent whole,—the chronicle of the great actions which ._^_ 

distinguished the founders of their state from those of any writers, 
other. Yet the tale of Perseus, and stilt more that of ^{^ eu * 
11 • vale tea, is re-echoed in the Attic legends of Theseus ; and 
even more significant is the fact- of their utter unconscious¬ 
ness that the life of Perseus is, in all its essential features, 
repeated in that of his great descendant Herakles, through 
whose career the epos of Argos is twisted into a complicated 
chain with, that of Attica. The conclusion is forced upon 
ns that the Greeks knew no more about the historical facts 
ssibly underlying these traditions than they know about 
the nnines which occurred in them. We see at once that 
Athenians, Thebans, Argives, Spartans, regarded as inde¬ 
pendent narratives tales which are merely modified versions 
of the same story. Hence their convictions furnish not 
even the faintest presumption that the actors in the great 
dynastic legends ever had any historical existence, or that 
the myths themselves point to any historical facts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GEEirIK NOTIONS RESPECTING THE MORAL ASPECT OF 

MYTHOLOGY, 

The method, which has enabled ns to compare the storv of 
the Iliad with, the V oIsun|jj Tale or the epic of Firdusi, tends 
to show that, in. many instances at least, even the grossest 
myths arose from phrases which were truthful and therefore 
beautiful descriptions of phenomena. But it has also shown 
ns that these phrases, when translated into the conditions of 
human life and morality, would inevitably give rise to pre¬ 
cisely those tales which, related boldly and nakedly, must 
appear coarse, repulsive, or disgusting. Nor can it be 
denied, that if children or grown men are only to cram 
their memories with a thousand tales which speak of Gidi- 
pous as marrying his mother, of Tantalos as roasting his own 
son, of Lykaon as placing meal of human flesh before Zeus, 
01 Hfsphaistos as defiling Athene, of Hcrakles as a creature of 
unbounded and indiscriminate lust, it must be in every way 
better to remain ignorant of such things in spite of all the 
allusions of poets and. the suggestions of painters and sculp¬ 
tors. If we are to know only these incidents or details, (and 
the works which do not avowed J.y adopt the method of com¬ 
parative mythology attempt nothing more,) the knowledge 
must be simply unwholesome. 

tt is no wonder that a mythology which still drives some 
critics to desperate shifts in their efforts to account for such 
strange developements, and which the Greek shared with 
barbarians, whose minds he despised and whose language he 
could not understand, should perplex and baffle the poets 
and philosophers of* Hellas. Some little suspicion they had 
of the meaning of a few mythical aameti and phrases : how 
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the va m of them had come into being, they could C.H jlP. 

have no idea. Still lees, therefore, could they surmise that __ 1^. _ 

these names themselves had given, rise to the tales which 
charmed, bewildered, or horrified them. They knew that 
Zeus sometimes meant the shy; they knew that Selene must 
be the moon.; they half fancied that Enaymion must be the 
sleeping sun i but they did not know why Zeus and Her aides 
must have many loves in .many lands, why Hronos should 
maim his father Our a,nos and swallow his own children, 
why Tantalos should place the limbs of his son on the 
banquet table of the gods, why Oidipous should marry his 
mother and bring unimaginable woes on her, on hansel it and 
on his children. From all these horrors their moral sen.se 
Shrank with an instinctive aversion. The Zeus whom they 
worshipped was the all-seeing ruler and the all-righteous 
judge. In him there wgB no passion and no shadow of 
turning. He was the fountain of all truth and goodness, 
from which could Bow nothing impure or foul. How then 
should he be envious or jealous, capricious, lustful, and 
treacherous ? The contradiction was glaring, and some 
among them had trenchant methods of dealing with it. 

Later philosophers condemned in a mass the glorious epics 
which bear the name of Homer: later poets contented them¬ 
selves with rejecting every legend, which was distasteful to 
their moral sense. Plato would give no place to Homer in 
his ideal commonwealth ; Euripides, like Homeric heroes, 
could tell Zeus to his face, that he and his kinsfolk had 
done fearful things, or when he cast aside his mythological 
faith, could assert unequivocally, 


If tho gods do aught unseemly, 
Then they are not gods at all- 1 


The power of resting content without- seeking to account Limits of 
for this portentous growth of an immoral theology seems knowledge. 

1 Pragm., licllerofh. 300, It ran either as true descriptions of deity, or 
scarcely be denied tbit, from his own hr examples of human conduct.’ Home 
point of view, ‘ Plato was right in warn- remark? on the connection of this subject 
mg the guardians of his ideal polity with that of modern education nmy be 
against the danger to youth, if they found in Mr. H. B. Wilson’s Introduction 
were permitted to receive tho Homeric fo the Examination of IWvahnt OpmiuM' 
tales concerning tho gods and heroes <?/'Inspiration (1861), p. xv. 
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to bo reserved for modern minds. Ex am in mg iliis subject 
at greater length, Mr. Max Mtiller remarks that the Greeks 

* would not have been Greeks, if they bad not perceived that 
the whole of their mythology presented a problem that re¬ 
quired a solution at the hand of a philosopher.’ But, how¬ 
ever great their efforts might be to explain its origin, the 
same causes which prevented them front discovering the 
affinity of their own language with that of Persia as. Thru- 
Mans, or Italians, must have placed insuperable barriers in 
their way; and thus they were the more tempted to accept 
a compromise, which saved them from antagonism with 

* some of the moat venerable institutions ’ of their country. 1 

But if the examination of the most complicated epic 
poetry discloses precisely the frame-work which we lind even 
in the most fragmentary legends, 2 if Theseus and Sigurd, 


Lec ture# o?i Ixmgiuuje, secorid series, 


ix. 


- It is impossible to determine the 
aids which Comparative Mythology 
might have received from the lost 
poems of the so-called epic cycle. 
There can* however, be little doubt, 
that they would bare made still more 
evident the truth of facts which, even 
without them, seem to be indisputably 
establisluvl We might also, with their 
aid, have hvon better able to measure 
exactly the knowledge which the poets 
of the Iliad nml Odyssey had of legends 
whkdi they have not mentioned or have 
treated only incidentally. The epic 
poem, which had for its object simply 
the capture of Oiehalm by Heralded, 
the Dfrnais, the Enropia, might hare 
added to mir knowledge of the materials 
with which all these poems were built 
up. The Iliad and {kh{3:>y have as¬ 
sumed in our eyes more, than their 
fair proportions, from the in cm fact that 
they alone have survived unhurt the 
wear and tear of ages. Whether our 
Iliad and Odjmw/ are really the poems 
which were known under those titles 
to the Attic historians and trage¬ 
dians is a gfavor question, which tin so 
lost epic poems would have aided us 
in answering, and which must be tot- 
ami nod by the aid of such materials 
and evidence as wo have, at our disposal . 
That the fact of their trunsmissi on to 
the present day is not to be explained 
on the ground of their manifjgt supe¬ 


riority to the lost poems, is at once 
clear, when wo roincmbei' that the great 
Athenian poets deliberately drew dux 
c h an l <Stcrs and itteid e u is of their dr a mas 
from poems which wo called cyclic, io 
preference fu those which we regard ua 
alone dm orvi ng to be cal 1 ed I:f t >meric* 
Tin* so-called Orphic hymns consist 
almost Entirely of invocations lo the 
various beings with which the old 
mythical language peopled the Visible 
world, followed by a string of all the 
epithet* which were h id to be applic¬ 
able to them* Almost every otic of 
these epithets mny bo made the g^rm 
of a mythical talc. Thus the hymn to 
(whose eoimtorparfc is Pro- 
togenoia) hails him as born fmm the 
egg (of night ), and haring tbe face of a 
hull (Indm)* as Phanes the brilliant, 
and AntaUgjBB ( Antigonft), rriketing ( ho 
light of the Him (vb). Helios (viin) is 
Baian, the healer* merging iron the idea 
of Asklfipios \ he is also Zeus, a relic of 
the interchangeable character of the 
earlier VetHe gods, the moon being also 
still male and female {ix*) ( Hcraklis 
(xii.) is the father of Time, benignant 
a n d eve v\ a*ting, prod nc i ng an d dev on r * 
nig all things, yet helping alb wearing 
thdr dawn and rhe night round bis head. 
Adonis (ivi.) dwells partly in Tartar os 
and partly on Olympus, The rays of 
the sun and moon cun not come without 
the Clinnf.cs, the .Barits or glistening 
hoi'Sgf oflndra (lx:.)* Asklftpios is Paian 
the healer as well as Helios, and he has 
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Phoibos and. Aehilhms, Odysseus, Oidipcus, and Perseus 
.are, though different, yet the same,—if their adventures or 
their times of inaction are simply the fruit of an inevitable 
process going on in all kindred languages, all charges of 
immorality founded on the character of these adventures fall 
completely to the ground. It is simply impossible to believe 
that the great Athenian poets were descended from a people 
who, some centuries earlier, had deliberately sat down to 
invent loathsome or ridiculous fictions about the gods whom 
•ey worshipped and the heroes whom they revered. To the 
mind of JEsehylos there was a depth of almost inexpiable guilt 
in the sacrifice of Lphigeneia. The imagination of Sopho- 
kless was oppressed by the unconscious incest of Oidipous 
and all its frightful consequences, white Pindar turned aside 
with contemptuous indignation from the stories which told 
of gods devouring their own offspring. But we, to whom the 
tale of Kronos points to the Time, which consumes the years 
to which it has given birth,—we, for whom the early doom of 
the virgin Iphigoneia, caused by the wrath of Artemis, is a 
mere reflection of the lot which pressed alike on, Unhand and 
l>aphne, on lold, and Brynhild, and Oind'nS,—■we, who can 
read in the woeful tale of Jokastd the return of t he lord of 
day, the slayer of the Sphinx arid of' the Python, to the 
mother who had borne him in the morning, must feel, that 
if Greeks or Northmen who told of such things are to be 
condemned, they must be condemned on other grounds and 
not because in Achi Ileus or Sigurd or Odysseus they have 
given us pictures of obstinate inaction or brutal revenge. 
Possibly, to some among those old poets, the real nature of 
the tales which they were tolling was not so completely hidden 
as we may deem. It is not easy to think that the witter of 
the Hymn to Hermes knew nothing of the key which -vas 
to unlock all its secrets. The very form of their language 
Would warrant us in saying much more. But the words of 
Kumdrila prove, that among the Eastern Aryans the real 
character of their mythology had not been forgotten. He, 
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too, had to Hat on to complaints like those which Pindar and 
Plato bring against the follies or the vices of the gods. His 
answer is ready. 

4 It is fabled that Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, did vio¬ 
lence to his da tighter. But what does it mean? Praja¬ 
pati, the Lord of Creation, is a name of the sun; and he is 
called so because .he protects all creatures. His da,lighter 
UshaB is the dawn. And when it is said that he was in 
love with, her, this only means that;, at sunrise, the sun 
runs after the dawn, the dawn being at the same time 
called the daughter of the sun, been.uses she rises when he 
approaches. In the Same maimer, if it is said that Indra 
was the seducer of Ahalya, this does.not imply that the god 
Indra committed such a crime; but Indra means the sun, 
and Alrdvd, the night; and as the night is seduced and ruined 
by the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the 
paramour of Ahaly&d 1 

It is the legend of Oidipous and lokaste, one of the most 
awful and, in some aspects, the most repulsive in the wide 
range of Greek mythology. 2 If the real nature of this tale 
is laid bare before us, we may at once assure ourselves that 
these stories are not the fruit of depraved imaginations and 
brutal lives. There is no longer any mystery in the strange 
combination of repulsive legends with a sensitive morality in 
the Hesiodic poems of the ‘ Works and Days/ We cease to 
wonder, that the .same poet who has recounted the tale of 
Pandora, should tell us that the eye of God is in every place, 
watching the evil and the good; 3 that the duty of man is to 



! Max Muller, -History tf Sanskrit 
Idierature ,}. 53(1. Huh 1 , 'Sanskrit Texts, 
part ir. eh. l sect, 2. 

2 Nothing can evened the coarsened 
of the legend of Ersehthomos its given 
by j \pollodoros ? iii. 14,6. It is, how- 
ow , nothing more than a strange 
jumble of imiges which are found 
scattered through a hundred legends, 
and which may bo translated into the 
following phjpasts 

The Dawn stands before the Sun, and 
asks him for hi* amour. 

The faeo of the Dawn charm* the 
Sun, who seeks to embrace her. 


The Dawn flies from the Mum and a 
soft eliowee falls on the Earth as lib 
iereing rays shoot across the aky after 
er departing form. 

From the soft shower springs the 
Summer with its fruits. 

The Dawn wonl; make the Summer 
immortal, and entrUAiy the Mummer to 
the euro of the Dew. 

The Btirpmts of night lio coiled round 
the Summer in the morning. 

Tib: sisters of the Dew am slain by 
the Dawn. 

3 Works and Days , 262, 253* 265, 
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avoid the smooth road to evil, 1 and to choose the strait path 
of good, which, rough at the first, becomes easy to those who 
walk in it . 2 


i WOr is and Bayx* 286. 

jucwp&s optito? oT^tos (Itt^ aifrijv 

aa\ rb itowtov. V eh &Kpov ZKTjdfl, 

fiii&h) irfoei, ^aAfir^ nep cd v&a.*—Ib. 288 , 
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THEORY OF GREEK: MYTHOLOGY AS AN KCLECTJO SYSTEM* 

Fkw who have considered the subject at all will be disposed 
to deny that the Arrive legends which relate the exploits of 
Perseus might well be expanded into a longer poem than the 
Iliad. We have, therefore, the less reason to be surprised if 
the Iliad itself, on examination, is found to relate part only 
of a more extended legend, or to exhibit under a different 
colouring modi Bed versions of a single story. If in the 
mythology of Argos alone we have the ideal of Perseus 
recurring in the tale of Her aides, there is the less reason for 
wonder if the Hellenic Aehilleua is but the counterpart of 
the Lykian barpedon and Memndn, the son of Eds,—nay, if 
the character of Achilleus recurs in that of other Aehaian 
heroes. The Iliad, or rather, as Air. firote would say, the 
Achillas, 1 sings of the wrath of the Phthiotic chieftain, who 
is also the child of the sen-godcless Thetis, and this wrath 
is followed by a time of gloomy and sullen inaction. The 
glorious hero, the lightning of whose countenance struck 
terror into bis enemies, hangs up his weapons and hides his 
face. The sun has passed behind the veil of the storm-cloud. 
The expression is literally forced from us : we cannot- withhold 
the metaphor. But so -was it with the men of Kalydon while 
Ate!ea.gr03 lay sullen and angry in his secret chamber with his 
beautiful wife Kleopatra. So complete is the identity of the 
two characters, so thoroughly does it rebuke his moody anger, 
that the episode of Meleagros is recited at length by Phoinix, 
in the hope that .it may appease the fury of Achilleus. 2 But 
the issue with both is the same. .Meleagros comes forth at last 


1 Ifiatortf of Greece, ii. 236. 


* Iliad, ix. 52!9-598, 
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to the aid of his people, and A chill e us, after a long struggle, 
makes up his quarrel 'with Agamemnon, to avenge the death, 
of Patroklos. Both again are doomed, after their time of 
obstinate inaction, to an early and violent death, preceded by 
a brief outburst of their former splendour. That such was 
to be the lot of his great hero, the Homeric poet knew well; 
but, ignorant though he may have been of the source of the 
materials of which he made such splendid use, he chose, 
with a poetical instinct rarely surpassed, to close his tale 
when Ac hi lie us grants the prayer of Priam, and yields to 
him the body of his dead son, Hektor. 

If, however, resemblances of detail are not wanting to 
show that Eastern and Western legends have in the Iliad 
been blended together, it would follow that such a blending 
of the mythology of different cities or countries must issue 
in a highly complicated story. But it is obvious, at the 
same time, that no historical inferences can be drawn from 
the mere fact of such a complication. "Rightly convinced 
that the tale of Troy, with its marvellously vivid details and 
astonishing incidents, must have some foundation, Bishop 
Thirlw all is disposed to refer it to some great expedition in 
which the chieftains of Western Hellas were combined against 
an Asiatic power ruling in TIion, 1 The evidence of such a 
fact may possibly be found in isolated statements contained 
in the Iliad, but scarcely in the plot of the story. If it may 
bo assumed, from the form of the prophecy of Poseidon, that 


} History of Greet®, to' l, eh. v* Dr 
Thirlwall is struck by the corn raft of 
the futile efforts of Agamemnon and his 
host with the success of H-raid us m his 
attack oo T r ry during tho rrign of 
Laomedon. He make* Rome plausible 
historical conjectures to account for this 
difference* But the tale <w plains itself, 
Tfertklea is ti transform at ion of the in¬ 
vincible sun-god, and his might there¬ 
fore beats down every enemy, when the 
actual moment for conflict hm come, 
But Agamemnon and his host must 
Wit ten years before they can be pur- 
mitt t?d to storm the citadel of I lion. 
They are the child run of the sun, seeking 
through the weary hours of darkness 
the beautiful light, which after sundown 
was taken away from tfie Western sky* 


They cahi do nothing, therefore, in spite 
of their numbers, until ufc the fated 
hour A Chilians comes forth to help them. 
Such, at least, is the burden of tho 

Achillas. The interpolated was the 

result of a patriotic feeling straggling 
again stithe laws of my t h ica! spe ec h * Dr, 
Thirlwall sees clearly that the abduction 
of il ulen may ha vo been * a theme for 

¥oc'ivy originally ind&cendent of the 
‘rqjan war/ and ho rightly insists that 
the talc of the war, * even if unfounded, 
must still have had some adequate 
occasion and motived This is indis¬ 
putable: but hypotheses connecting it 
with Greek colonies in Aria prove 
nothing; the * comparison of Greek 
legends among themselves and with the 
systems of mythology explains all* 
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BOOR prince's claiming' descent from Aineias ruled in tlxe poet’s 

.......time in the Tread., 1 no light is thrown by it on the existence 

of that chief, or on the reality of the Trojan wav. The 
ruins of Turns attest to a certain extent the truthfulness of 
Homeric description, in the catalogue of the contending 
forces j 3 the Walls of Mykenai hear oui the statement that 
it was once the seat of a powerful dynasty, but archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence tells us nothing of Perse ids or of Pelopids. 
SuWan- But if we "can trace this recurrence of the same ideal in 
different heroes and of the same imagery in the recital of 
GrcoJc and their adventures in Hellenic mythology alone, the marvel is 
thuU*,y" intensified a, thousandfold when we compare this mythology 
with the ancient legends of Northern Europe or of the far- 
distant East. There is scarcely an incident in the lives of 
the great Git 1 eh heroes which cannot be traced out in the 
wide field of Teutonic or Scandinavian tradition j and the 
complicated action of the Iliad, or rather of the whole legend 
of which, the Iliad forms a part., is reproduced in the Edda 
and the lays of the Vo]stmgs and the Nibehuigs. It may 
seem almost superfluous, and yet the persistency of traditional 
opinion makes it necessary, to repeat, that if the Greek tales 
tell us of serpent-slayers and of destroyers of noxious monsters, 
the legends of the ice-bound North also sing of heroes who 
slay the dragons that He coiled round sleeping maidens. If 
the former recite the labours of Herakles and speak of the 
bondage of Apollon, Sifrit and Sigurd are not less doomed 
to a life of labour for others, not for themselves. If Herakles 
alone can rescue Hosione from a like doom with Andromeda, 
or bring back Alkestis from the land of Hades, it is Sigurd 
only who can slay the serpent Eafnir, and Ragna,r Lodbrog 
alone who can deliver Thora from the Dragon’s grasp. If, 
at the end of his course, Herakl&s once more secs his early 
love; if Oindne comes again to Paris in his death hour, so 



1 Hindi xx* ‘307 1 308, It is, after all, 
the in ere fit inference.--Groto, History 
of Greece, i. £2$. 

* It mu-t ( however, be remembered* 
that alleged archaeological evidence imiit 
not be accepted in every, case without 
question. It is now asserted that ‘OftVs 
dyke 1 is a natural work, and Offk him¬ 
self is thus carried suspiciously near the 


cloudland of mythology* The supposed 
canal of Xerxes, ai the baas of mount 
Alhtis, has sh ared the earne fate; and 
the suspicion off Juvenal, x. 7b that the 
story wus a myth has thus been imex- 
picttidly verified. Off Vs dyke mid the 
emsal of Xerxes arc, in short* not more 
artificial than Eingats Cave or the 
Giant's Causeway, 
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Dry child lies down to die with Sigurd who had forsaken her. 
If Acid Ileus and Baldur can only be wounded in a single 
spot, Isfendivar in the Persian epic can be killed only by the 
thorn thrown into his eye by Bus tern. If the tale of Perseus 
is repeated in the career of Her aides, the legend of Bagnar 
Lodbrog is also a mere echo of the nobler story which told 
ot the sun-bright Sigurd, It is scarcely necessary to enter 
into more minute detail. The chief features of Hellenic 
mythology may be traced in the mythical system of all the 
Aryan nations. 

But at this point we encounter a difficulty whicli, if not 
removed, must prove fata! to the method which Comparative 
Mythology applies to the legends of the East and West. If 
that science lias guided us to any measure of the truth, it 
has taught us something not merely of the growth of tales 
which recount the actions of deified heroes, but of the con- 
ceptions from which sprang the highest deities of Olympus™ 
Artemis, Do meter, Apollon, and Zeus h ilnself. It has iden¬ 
tified Plioibos with Helios, Horakles, Perseus, Theseus, Oidi- 
pous, and many others. It has traced the several aspects of 
his character through the phases presented in the legends of 
Theseus, Kephalos, Daphne, Flndymion, Bellerophontes, and 
Meleagros. It has taught us that he is the child of Zeus 
and Letb, while the maiden Persephone is sprung from Zeus 
a-nd Demeter. It tells us of Ourimos looking* down on Gaia, 
and of Gaia, returning the love of Our an os by her unbounded 
fertility. It speaks of‘the toiling sun, visiting all the regions 
of the earth as he ascends or goes down the slope of heaven, 
and of earth as yielding to him her fruits wherever his light 
may exercise its beneficent power. It speaks of Zeus as the 
son or the husband of Gaia, and of the tears which fell in rain¬ 
drops from the sky when he mourned for the death of his son 
Sarpedon. It seems to tell us, then, of a mythological or 
religious system which, simple at the first, became at the last 
excessively complicated, and further that this system was the 
result not of philosophical generalisations* but of the con¬ 
sciousness of an exuberant life which was extended from 
man to every object which he beheld in the visible creation. 
It seems to show that once upon a, tune, w T hiie the ancestors 
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of European nations and tribes were still comparatively 
united, man bad uttered as tire simple phrases of every day 
speech sayings which became afterwards the groundwork of 
elaborate religious systems ; that once upon a time they 
spoke of the dawn coming from the chambers of the night, 
while the night herself was struggling with the birth of the 
brilliant sun; that the new-born sun saw ant! loved and 
pursued the dawn, which vanished at his touch. It seems 
to teach us that from such phrases, which, slightly varied, 
were expanded into the tales of Kephalos and Prokris, of 
Koronis and Apollon, grew finally the more definite person¬ 
alities of Zeus and P hoi bo.-?, of Eetb and DuphnA, of Arte¬ 
mis and Herakles. Hence, whatever in the Greek religious 
systems there was of direct anthropom orphism or of a fetish 
nature-worship would be the result of later thought and of 
attempts to arrive at philosophical abstractions, and not the 
maimed and distorted relics of a higher knowledge once 
possessed but now only not forgotten. 

If the theory which makes the growth of Greek my thology 
from the first a philosophical process can be established, then 
the results of Comparative Mythology must be abandoned as 
of no value, and we must be content to look on the points of 
resemblance between Greek, Teutonic, Scandinavian, and 
Eastern legends as a problem utterly beyond our powers to 
solve or oven to grapple with. In any case it is a question 
of evidence; and the objections, which, seem to be conclusive 
against the hypothesis of an original ‘dogmatic revelation, of 
such a kind at least as that of which. Air. Gladstone speaks, 
have been considered already. But Dr, Dollinger’s position 1 
lies open to no charges of fanciful extravagance; it needs, 
therefore, to be the more carefully examined, as professing 
to be a legitimate deduction from the state of religion, or 
rather of religious cvMvx, among the Greeks in historical 
times. This state was, in the opinion of Dr. Pblihiger, the 
result of an attempt to reduce a variety of conflicting systems 
and notions into one harmonious whole. In it were mingled 
the mysticism of .Egypt a nd the orgiastic ritualism of the 
East, with the rude nature-worship of the older and less 
1 The Omtih and the Jm in ike Courts of the. Temple r oj Christ, book ii* 



civilised ages ; and Ids purpose is to trace the several ideas 
so amalgamated to their original sources. With this view 
he is obliged to assume that in 'his prim;eva>l innocence man 
was enabled 'Ho conceive of the Divinity as a pare, spiritual, 
supernatural, and infinite being, distinct from the world and 
exalted above if; The loss of “this conception, and the 
yearning for something in its place, led to the deification of 
material nature, which c unfolded herself to man's nature as 
, a boundless demesne, wherein was confined an unfathomable 
plenitude of powers, incommensurable and incalculable, and. 
of energies not to be overcome.’ With this was developed a 
sympathy for naturalism, 4 and thus man, deeper and deeper 
in the spells of his enchantress, and drawn downwards by 
their weight, had his moral consciousness overcast in pro¬ 
portion, and gave the fuller rein to impulses .which, were 
merely physical,’ 1 This deification of natural powers led, 
as Dr. Ddllinger believes, first of all to the worshi p of the 
elements—of ether as.the vault of heaven; of the earth as its 
opposite; of fire as the warming and nourishing, the con¬ 
suming and destroying power; of water as the element of 
moisture separated from that of earth. To this succeeded 
astrolatry in the East, and geolatry in the West, where the 
idea of the earth as a susceptible and productive agput led 
to the distinction of male and female divinities. But the 
actual Greek religion of the heroic and later ages was a 
blending of the several notions derived from supplanted 
races—Leleges and Kalians, Thrakians and Pelasgians—• 
together with importations from Asia and Egypt. 3 Tims 
Gaia and Helios, Zeus and Here, belong to the Pelasgic 
stock, while Poseidon was introduced by Karian and Phoe¬ 
nician visitors of the coasts of Hellas. 3 Pallas Athene was 
also Pelasgian, as a goddess of nature and the elements. 
Apollon, likewise Pelasgian, * has so many features in common 
with Athene, that in many respects one might call him an 
Athene of the male species.’ Artemis was in continental 
Greece Pelasgian, while at Ephesos she exhibits an Asiatic 
character, and becomes c a sort of Pantheistic deity,’ Prom 

3 The Gentile mid the Jew in the Courts of the Temphof Christ t toL i* p, 66. 

- Ibid* p, 69 * * Ibid. p. 80 , 
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the PAlasgians also came H#ia, Hermes, and Aphrodite j 
but Ares was the god of the Thrakion race, ‘which, having 
penetrated into Bceotia and the Peloponnese, took his wor¬ 
ship along with them/ Of the rest, DSmAter was Peksgic, 
Hephaistos came from the Tltrakians of Xi& 1 flp t and Dionysos 
from the more distant Wt ; while Hades was almost an 
afterthought, not much worshipped, and not greatly cared 
tor by the people. 1 

The picture drawn by Dr. Dellinger of the great Olympian 
deities may in nil its particulars be strictly true. It is pos¬ 
sible or probable that ideas utterly foreign to the Gi eek 
mind may have been imported from ihiygm, .1 lucid cm, or 
Egypt, and that the worship so developed: may have embodied 
philosophical conceptions of nature and of the po wers at work 
in it. But the question which calls for an answer cannot be 
determined by the most masterly portraiture of the great 
gods of .Olympus : and Dr. Dellinger's hypothesi| does not 
enable us to answer it. It starts on an assumption for which 
we have no evidence ; and all the evideuoe funds! i ed by the 
book of Genesis and still more all that is furnished by the 
study of language, militates against the idea that man 
started originally with a. conception of God, * as a pure, 
spiritual, siipemafural, and iufinite being, distinct hum ac 
world, and, exalted above it/ How soon he might have risen 
to this conception, had bis lot been different from what it has 
been, it is impossible to say: but it we are to argue simply 
from statements before us, we may affirm that men were 
from the first conscious of the existence of a Being more 
powerful than themselves, whom they were bound to obey, 
but wo can scarcely maintain more. This sense of duty, ami 
still more the sense of shame following on the violation of it, 
would show that the groundwork of that relation was the 
goodness and justice of the Being with whom they had to do. 
But in this conviction there was nothing to determine their 
ideas in the objects and phenomena of the natural world. 
Feeling a conscious life in himself, man would, until eoi- 
rected by experience, attribute the same conscious life to 
everything he saw or felt. The sun and moon, the cloud and 
5 The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the. Tcvvyle of Christ, 93, 
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the wind, would he living beings not leiss than himself ; but 
be could nut embody them in anthropomorphic forms so long 
as the names by which he spoke of them retained their 
real meaning. St® less could he start with a primary wor¬ 
ship of the elements until he had learnt to regard as abstrac¬ 
tions the objects or powers which, it would seem, he looked 
upon only as living beings. Three ways lay before him. 
He might, like Abraham in the old Arabian legend. 1 be led 
by the rising and setting of the sun and stars to the convic¬ 
tion that they were simply passive instruments in the hands 
of an almighty and righteous Gfod; or he might, as he forgot 
his old language, invest with an anthropomorphic life the 
deities with which he peopled the w hole visible creation ; or, 
lastly, he might bow down crushed beneath the dead weight 
of nature, and yield himself a living slave to a loathsome 
and degrading fetishism. Of these three courses the first 
was elm sen by the Hebrew people, and even by them feebly 
and fitfully; 3 the second was followed by the tribes of the 
Hellenic stock; the third has been rejected by every portion 
of the great Aryan family of nations. These, as they journeyed 
from their ancient home, carried with them the old language 
arid the old morality; but the measure in which they forgot 
the meaning of proper names would determine the extent to 
which new gods would be called into existence. Tins de- 
velopement, as the result, primarily, of a corruption of lan¬ 
guage, would not be in the strictest sense, a religion, and the 
moral sense of the worshipper would not be darkened in pro¬ 
portion to the number of the gods whom he venerated. Dr. 
Dollingev’s hypothesis, not less than the theory of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, would require a continually increasing degradation; 
but the history of language, apart from the growth of Aryan 
epic poetry, furnishes conclusive evidence against any such 
idea. There is no evidence that the Greeks of the seventh 
or sixth centuries before the Christian era had their ‘ moral 


* Mi If ri an, History of the J&ws, 
book L 

“ In traih, when we speak of the 
monotheistic faith of the Jewish people, 
wo speak of their faith of their teachers* 
All the evidence at our command seems 
to show that at least down to the time 

VGL. I. It 


eft' the Babylonish captivity the main 
body of the people whs incumMy poly¬ 
theistic. ' The history even of tho 
Jews/ says Professor Max Ijuller 1 is 
made up of an almost uninterrupted 
series of relapses into polytheism,' 

* Semitic Mono tire ism/ Chips, i. 305/ 
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MTTIIOLOOT OF THE AftYAXT NATIOXS. 

consciousness moiv-; overcast * thati the Greeks of the tenth 
or twelfth; there is much to lead us to the contrary con¬ 
clusion. 

But Dr. Do [linger’s theory requires him to deal 'with 
Harlans, Leleges, and Pelasgians; and the chain of liis ar¬ 
gument becomes weakest where it should have the grea test 
strength. Hik speculations may be masterly,, and his con¬ 
clusions forciblebat we lack the means of determining 
their truth. Mr. Grote, in his History of Greece, hesitates 
to speak of any events as historical facts before the first 
recorded Olympiad, he. 776 b.c. Sir Come wall Lewis regards 
the researches of scholar's respecting th.e primitive history of 
the Hellenic or Italian tribes as c not less unreal than the 
speculations concerning judicial astrology, or the discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life / 1 Dr. Del¬ 
linger must have evidence not accessible to either of‘ these 
writers, to warrant the assertion that the chief seats of the 
Pelasgians were Arkadi a, Argolis, a nd Perrhoibia, and that 
the immigration of the Doric and Arctic races took place 
precisely in the year 1104 B.c . 3 

His analysis thus leaves the Greek mythology, as he found 
it, a strange and perplexing riddle. It omits all notice of 
the marvellous likeness between Greek and Scandinavian 
legends; it does not even attempt to explain why each 
Greek god should have certain special attributes, and not 
others. It does not tell us why Her aides, and Perseus, and 
Bellerophon, and Apollon should all be made to serve crea¬ 
tures meaner and weaker than themselves,—why Herakles 
and Zeus should have a thousand earthly loves, and Artemis 
and Ath&iS, according to some legends, have none. Still less 
does it explain why the character of Herakles find Hermes 
should sometimes assume a comic aspect, which is never 
allowed to weaken the serious majesty of Athene. Dimeter, 
or Apollon. 

1 CrfdiHIUi/ Fhrljt Raman Bmtm/i i. 297. 

t J&W and GeMitet tjr- vol. i. pjh 68, TL 




CHAPTER Yin, 


DIFFUSION OF MYTHS* 

If in the legends of any people we 111111 a number of names chae\ 
which explain themselves, if further the exploits of the gods VH I. 
or heroes who bear these names are in strict accordance with The com- 
those meanings, then at once we are warranted in conjeefur- ln0!J 'l 1 *'" 

* ,, _ ’ moist m 

rng that other names m the same legends not yet interpreted Aryan r.iy- 

xnay be of the same nature, while at the same time a basis is 
furnished for classifying the several stories. If further we 
find that in the traditions of different Aryan tribes, or even 
of the same tribe, the same characters reappear with no 
other tliffer-euce than that of title and local colouring, the 
inference is justified that a search into the mythical stores 
of all the Aryan tribes would disclose the same phenomenon. 

If here too our conjectures are verified, it will be impossible 
to withstand the conclusion that these tribes must have 
started from si. common centre, and that from their ancient 
home they must have carried away, if not the developed 
myth, yet the quickened genu from which might spring 
leaves and fruits varying in form and hue according to the 
soil to which it should be committed, and the climate under 
which the plant might reach maturity. These variations in 
the names, it may be, of all the actors, as well as in the 
minor details of their career, would prove, in exact propor¬ 
tion to the fidelity with which the essential type was pre¬ 
served, that this germ was furnished by the every day speech 
of the people, or, in other words, by their way of regarding 
the phenomena of the outward world. If these facts are 
established, two important consequences follbw: I. The hypo¬ 
thesis of :j ny conscious borrowing or adaptation of myths on 
a large scale by one tribe from another after their separation 
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MYTHOLOGY OP THE ARYAN NATIONS- 

from the common home becomes untenable, unless we assume 
an amount of intercourse between them far in excess of any 
for wliich. we ha,ye the evidence of history'; and the clearest 
proof of direct importation in. the case of any given story or 
fable which does not belong to the genuine mythology of a, 
people fails to throw any suspicion on the latter- II. The 
process of analysis and comparison will have deprived these 
legends of all claim to the character of historical traditions; 
and even if it were maintained in the last resort that the 
myth as brought from the common home grew up from some 
historical fact or facts, still no such title can be ma.de out for 
the same; incidents when we find them repeated in the same 
Order and with the same issue in different ages and different 
lands. If in the primeval home there was a war brought 
about by the carrying off of a beautiful woman, a strife be¬ 
tween two chieftains, and a time of inaction for the hero of 
the story followed by his signal victory and his early death, 
then unquestionably these incidents, with a hundred others 
common to tlie background of these legends, did not repeat 
themselves at Iliou and Delphoi, in Ithaku ami Norway, in. 
Lykia and Iran. 

This is the goal to which we must bo brought if the track 
be of this kind,; and the matter may perhaps be soonest 
brought to an issue if wo take the most complicated myths 
of the Hellenic tribes as our starting point. We can scarcely 
read the legends of Hera klcs and Do meter, of Theseus, 
Kadmos, Perseus, and a host of other mythical heroes, 
without feeling that a few simple phrases might well have 
supplied the germ for the most intricate of these traditions. 
Every incident in the myth of the Elens inian Ddmeter may 
be accounted for, if only men once said {with the conviction 
that the things of which they spoke had a conscious life), 
‘ The earth mourns for the dead summer. The summer lies 
shut up in the prison of Hades, the unseen *—or, as in the 
language of the Northman, { She sleejJS in the land of the 
Nitlungs, the cold mists, guarded by the serpent Pafnir; 
and the dwarf .A.ndvari keeps watch over her buried trea¬ 
sures.’ The tale of Endymion seems to speak for itself; 
‘ The moon comes to gaze on her beloved, the sun, as he lies 




COMMON ELEMENTS OF SOLAR H\ VHH, 

down to sleep in the evening,’ In the story of Niobe, we 
seem to see the sun in his scorching power, consuming those 
who dare to face his dazzling brightness ; in that of Orpheus, 
we seem to hear his lamentation for the beautiful evening 
which has been stung by the serpent of the night, arid which 
he brings |jaok to life only to lose her at the gates of day. 
In the myth of Europe we have the journey of the sun from 
the far East to the Western land, until Teleplmssa, the far- 
sliming, sinks down wearied on the Thessalian plain. Still 
more transparent appear the tales of Kephalos and 'Daphne. 
Prokris, even in the mouth of the Greek, is still the child of 
Horse, the dew : Eos is still the morning, Kephalos still the 
head of the bright sun. In Daphne we seem to behold the 
dawn flying from her lover and shrinking before his splen¬ 
dour. In the Homeric Hymn, Leto, the night, dark and 
still as death, promises that Phoibos shall long abide in 
Delos, the bright land. Doubtless she made the same 
promise to Lykians. Argives, Arkadi a ns, Athenians, and all 
oihers who called themselves the children of the light; but 
the sun cannot tarry, and in spite of her plighted word he 
hastens onward to slay the serpent of darkness. In Herakles 
we see the sun in other guise, loving and beloved wherever' 
he goes, seeking to benefit the sons of men, yet sometimes 
harming them in the exuberance of his boisterous strength. 
In the tala of Althaia we read the sentence that the bright 
sun must die when the torch of day is burnt out. In 
Phaethon we seem to see the plagu e of drought which made 
men say i Surely another, who cannot guide the horses, is 
driving the chariot of the sun.’ The beautiful herds, which 
the bright and glistening daughters of early morning feed in 
the pastures of* Tlirinalda, seem to tell us of the violet- 
coloured clouds which the dawn spreads over the fields of the 
blue sky. In Eellorophon, as in Perseus, Theseus, Phoibos, 
and Heraldes, we find again the burden laid on the sun, who 
must toil for others, although the forms of that toil may 
vary. Perseus goes to the dwelling of the Graiai, as men 
might have said, ‘The sun has departed to the land of the 
pale gloaming.’ When Perseus slays Medousa, the sun 
has killed the night in its solemn and death-like beauty, 
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MYTHOLOGY Of THE ABYAN NATIONS* 

while the wild pursuit of the immortal Gorgons seems to be 
the chase of Darkness after the bright Sun ’ who, with his 
golden sandals, just escapes their grasp as he soars into the 
peaceful morning sky, the Hyperborean gardens, which 
sorrow, strife, and death can never enter. In the death of 
Akrisios we have the old tale which comes up in many 
another legend, where 0 id ip o us and The sons mourn that 
they have unwittingly slain their fathers. 

If the Greek legends by themselves thus exhibit, or seem 
to exhibit, their ancient framework, the Norse tradition 
points with at the least equal clearness in the same direction. 
If any now can be found to assert that the one set of legends 
were copied from the other, he not duly maintains a, theory 
which, in Dr. Dasent’s words, c hangs on a single thread,’ 1 
but he displays a credulity which needs not to shrink from 
thg avowal that the whole of the Arabian Nights* Entertain¬ 
ments is a genuine and veracious history. The wildest pre¬ 
judice can scarcely shelter itself behind these treacherous 
and crumb! lug barriers, although it may urge that, whether in 
Teutonic or in Greek mythology, the dawn, the evening, and 
the night, the toiling and capricious sun, are already persons 
with human forms and a fixed local habitation. But even 
this position would he greatly strained, Mr. Grote himself 
allows that what he terms allegory is one of the constituent 
elements of Greek mythology, 3 But even if we admit the 
objection in its fall force, we lack but a single link to com¬ 
plete the chain of evidence and turn an. overwhelming pro¬ 
bability into fact. Have we any records of that old time in 
which men spoke as Greek and Norse myths seem to tell ns 
that they spoke? Have we any actual relies of that speech 
in which men talked of Daphne as chased by Phoibos, even 
while Daphne was still a common name of the dawn, and 
Phoibos meant simply the sun 7 

The Yedic hymns of the Mantra period stand forth to give 
ns the answer, but they do so only to exhibit a fresh marvel. 
While they show to us the speech which was afterwards 
petrified into the forms of Greek and Noise mythology, they 

1 Popular Tufas from the Nome, iritmd motion < p, xliii* 

4 Ufa Cory of GrtecVs vcL L p. % 
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MYTHICAL PHRASES. 


point to a still earlier time, of winch no record lias come 
clown, and of which we can have no further evidence than 
that which is furnished by the le ws which determine the 
growth of 1 inguage. liven in the Mantra period, the earliest 
ill all San si ait, and therefore (as exhibiting the earliest form 
of thought.) the oldest in all human literature, 1 the whole 
grammar is definitely fixed, and religions belief has assumed 
the character of a creed. And if in. them man has not lived 
long enough to trace analogies and arrive at some idea of an 
order of nature, he has grown into the strongest conviction 
that behind all the forms which come before his eyes there 
is a Being, unseen and all-powerful, whose bidding- is done 
throughout the wide creation, and to whom men may draw 
nigh as children to a father. 

When, therefore, in these hymns, Kephalos, Prokris, 
Hermes, Daphne, Zeus, Ouranos, stand forth as simple 
names for the sun, the dew, the wind, the dawn, the heaven 
and the sky, each recognised as such, yet each endowed with 
the most perfect consciousness, we feel that the great riddle 
of mythology is solved, and that we no longer luck t he key 
which shall disclose its most, hidden treasures. When we 
hear the people saying, ‘ Our friend the sun is dead. Will 
he rise P 'Will the dawn come hack again ? ’ we see the 
death of Herakles, and the weary waiting while Lchb strug¬ 
gles with the birth of Phoibos. When on the return of day 
we hear the cry— 

< Rise! our life, our spirit is come back, the darkness is 
gone, the light draws near ! * 

_vve are carried at once to the Homeric hymn, and we 

hear the joyous shout of all the gods when Phoibos springs 
to life and light on Delos. 3 The tale of TTrvasl and Paru- 
ravas 3 (these are still the morning and the sun) is the tale 
of Orpheus and Enrydike. Pururavas, in his dreary search, 


1 Max MiiUeiv Ilisl^ry of Sanskrit 
Literature, pjx 528 p 5§7- 

* iic d* £$api ' Seal $ 

aAtJ\u£eu' $ir«<ran 

Hymn to Apollo, 1 LfK 

* In themmy on Comparttire Mytho¬ 
logy* Professor Max Muller bars given 
nob onh the older forms of this myth* 


bekf a minute analyse of the play of 
K ilidasLi on this subject. Thin po m in 
very instructive p as showing that tint 
character of the Homeric Achilleus ad¬ 
herer rs closely, to the original idea as 
do those of Urviisi :md Pururavas in the 
later poetry of Kalidasa* 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN" NATIONS. 

hoars the voice of ITrvasi saying c I am gone like tlie first of 
the dawns; lam hard to be caught, like the wind.’ Yet 
she wilt come back to him at the close of the night, and a 
son, bright and beaming, shall be born to them, Varmia is 
still the wide heaven, the god ‘ who can be seen by all; ’ the 
lord of the whole earth : but in him we recognise at once 
the Greek Ourauos, who looks lovingly on Gaia from his 
throne in the sky. Yet more, we read tire praises of Indr a, 
and liis great exploit is that 

4 He has struck the daughter of Dyaus (Zeus), a woman 
difficult to vanquish— 

* Yes, even the daughter of Dyaus, the magnified, the 
Dawn., thou* 0 Imlrii , a great hero hast ground to pieces. 

‘ The Dawn rushed off from, her crushed car, fearing that 
In dr a, the bull, might strike her. 

t This her car lay there, well ground to pieces : she went 
far away,’ , 

The treatment is rude, but we have here not merely the 
whole story of Daphne*, b ut the germ of that of Europe bonie 
by the same bull across the sea. More commonly, however, 
tiie dawn is spoken of as bright, fair, and loving, the joy of 
all who behold her. 

{ She shines upon us like a young wife, rousing every 
living being to go to his work. 

‘ She rose up, spreading far and wide (Euryganeia, Eury- 
dike), and moving towards every one. She grew in brightness, 
wearing her brilliant garment. The mother of the cows (the 
mom in g clouds, the Homeric herds of the sun), the leader 
of the days, she shone gold-coloured, lovely to behold. 

*She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god 
(Kephalos, or the one-eyed Odin), who leads the white and 
lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was seen revealed by her 
rays ; with brilliant treasures she follows every one. 

4 Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou 
who lengthen est our life, thou the love of all, who givegt us 
food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses, and chariots. 

‘ Thou, daughter of the sky (Dyaus, Zeus), thou high-born. 
Dawn, give us riches high and wide.’ 1 

J Max Mii]lor, History of Sanskrit LUeralm^ p. 561. 
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GEIfMS OF DAWN MYTHS, 

Still more remarkable, as exhibiting the germs of the 
ideas which find their embodiment in the Hellenic A.thdne 
and the Latin Minerva, is tin; following hymn. 

c The wise priests celebrate with lay runs the divine, bright- 
charioted expanded Dawn$ worshipped with holy -worship, 
purple-tinted, radiant, leading on the sun. 

* The lovely Dawn, arousing man, goes before the Sun, 
preparing practicable paths, riding in a spacious chariot; 
expanding everywhere she diffuses light at the commence¬ 
ment of the days. 

4 Harnessing the purple oxen to her car, unwearied she 
renders riches perpetual ; a goddess praised of many, and 
cherished by all, she slrines manifesting the paths that lead 
to good. 

c Lucidly white is she, occupying the two (regions, the 
upper and middle firmament), and manifesting her person 
from the East,: she traverses the path of the sun, as if 
knowing (his course), and harms not the quarters of the 
horizon. 

6 Exhibiting her person like a well-attired female, she 
stands before our eyes (gracefully) inclining like (a woman 
who has been) bathing (Apbroditb Anadyomone). Dxspersing 
the hostile glooms, Ushas, the daughter of heaven, comes 
with radiance. 

‘ TJshas, the daughter of heaven, tending to the West, 
puts forth her beauty like a (well-dressed) woman; bestowing 
precious treasures on the offerer of adoration, she, ever 
youthful, brings back the light as of old/ ' 

We can but wonder at the marvellous exuberance of 
language, almost every expression of which may manifestly 
serve W the germ of a mythical title. We say, ‘ The fire 
burns, the wood crackles and smokes/’ They said, 

‘Neighing like ahorse that is greedy for food, it steps out 
from the strong prison: then the wind blows after his blast; 
thy path, O Agni. (Ignis), is dark at once/ 

The Latin carried with him the name of the Hindu Eire- 
god to little purpose. In the hands of the Greek similar 
phrases on the searching breath of the wind grew up into 
» H. M Wilson, Riff Veda Sanhiia , vol. iii. p. 360. 
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tlie legend of Hermes. Hoi* can it be said that the instinct 
of the Greek was less true than that of the old Vedic poet to 
the sights of the natural world. If we recur with, feelings of' 
undiujinished pleasure to the touching truthfulness of the 
language which tells of the Dawn as the bright being whom 
age cannot touch, although she makes men old, who thinks 
on the dwellings of men and shines on the small and great, 
we feel also that the ‘Homeric’ poet, even while he spoke of 
a god in human form born in Delos, was not loss true to the 
original character of the being of whom he sang. He thought 
of the sun rising in a, cloudless heaven, and he told how the 
nymphs bathed the lord of the golden sword in pur- - water, 
and wrapped him in a spotless robed Still, although the 
stress of the hymn lies wholly on the promise of Leto that 
her child shall have his chief home in Delos, the poet feels 
that Delos alone can never be his home, and so he sang hovy 
Apollon went from island to island, watching the ways and 
works of men ; how he loved the tall sea-cliffs, and every 
jutting headland, and the rivers which hasten to the broad 
sea even though he came back with ever fresh delight to his 
native Delos . 2 

Thus the great mystery of Greek as of other mythology is 
dispelled like mist from the mountain-side at the rising of 
the sun. All that is beautiful in it is invested with a purer 
radiance, while much, if not all, that is gross and coarse in 
it is refined, or else its grossness is traced to an origin which 
reflects no disgrace on those who framed or handed down 
the tale. Thus, with the keynote ringing in our ears, we 
can catch at once every strain that belongs to the ancient 
harmony, although it may be heard amid the din of many 
discordant voices. The groundwork of Greek mythology was 
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the ordinary speech which told of the interchange of day and 
night, of summer and winter; hut into the superstructure 
there may have been introduced, any amount of local or 
personal detail, any number of ideas and notions imported 
from foreign philosophical or religions systems. The extent 
of such importations is probably far less than is generally 
imagined; but however this may be, the original matter 
may still be traced, even where it exists only in isolated 
fragments. The bull which bears .Europe away from Kodmos 
(Efedem, the East ), 1 is . the Same from which the dawn 
dies in the Vedie hymn. The robe with which Medela 
poisons the daughter of Krebn was a gift from Helios, 
the burning sun, and is seen again as the poisoned robe 
which Dei.aueira sends to the absent Herakles, as the deadly 
arrow by which Phiioktetes mortally wounds the Trojan 
Path?, as the golden lleece taken from the ram which 
bears away the children of (Nephele) the mist, as the sword 
which Algous leaves under the stone for Theseus, the son of 
Aitbra, the pure air ; as the spear of Artemis which never 
misses its mark ; as the sword of Perseus which slays all. on 
•whom it may fall; as the unerring weapons of Meleagros ; 
m the fatal lance which Achilleus alone can wield.. The 
serpents of night or of winter occur in almost every tale, 
under aspects friendly or unkind. The dragon sleeps coiled 
round Brynhild or Aslauga, as the snakes seek to strangle 
the infant Herakles or sting the beautiful Eurydike. If the 
power of the sun’s rays is set forth under such different forms, 
their beauty is signified by the golden locks of Phoibos, over 
which no razor has ever passed;* by the flowing hair which 
streams from the head of Kepha'ios, and falls over the shoulders 
of Perseus and Bellerophon. They serve also sometimes as a 
sort of Palladion, and the shearing of the single golden lock 
which grew on the top of his head leaves NIsos, the Megarian 


1 Niebuhr, (in hi* Lectures m Aneimt 
voi. I p. 239) sees that the 
In Ip pomt3 to the East; but from the 
words Kndmos and Hamm as occurring 
in the Boiutian dialect:, only he is per¬ 
fectly convinced of lhe * PhomitTan origin 
of Tlif§ea/ Th# identity of the name 
3'Mikertea (in the myth of In6) with 


the Syrian Melhirth and Moloch, can 
scarcely he questioned. 

a aftepiTw^rjs ( Iliad, lx. 89), 

a significant epithet, which of itself 
would suffice to give birth to sueli a 
legend as that of Hibgs and Skylhi. The 
shearing of the locks of the sun must bo 
followed by darkness and ruin. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ATIYAN NATION'S. 

&ng, powerless as the shorn S;mtson in the arms of the 
Philistines. In many of the legends these images are mingled 
together, or recur under modified forms. In the tale of 
Althaia there is not only the torch, of day which, measures 
the life of Meleagros, but the weapons of the chieftain which 
no enemy may withstand. In that of Bellerophon there are 
the same invincible weapons, while the horrible pthimaim 
answers to the boar of Kalydon, or to that of Erymanfbos 
which fell by the ami of Her aides. 

If the greater number of Greek legends have thus been 
reduced to their primitive elements, the touch of the same 
wand will lay open others which may seem to have been 
fashioned on quite another model. Even the dynastic legends 
of Thebes will not resist the method which has disclosed so 
many secrets. Pot most other tales the work is clone. There 
is absolutely nothing left for further analysis in the stories 
of Orpheus and E my dike, of Rephalos and Prokris, of Selene 
and Endymion, Niobe and Leto, Demeter and Persephonfl, 
Kadmos and Europe, Daphne and Apollon. Not an incident 
remains unexplained in the legends of Hera.Ides, of Althaia 
and the burning brand, of Phaethon, Memndn, and Belle- 
ropkbtn If there are bypaths in the stories of Ariadne, 
Medeia,, Semeie, Prometheus, or of the cows of the Sun in 
the Odyssey, they have been followed np to the point from 
Which they all diverge. 

If then in the vast mass of stories which -make up the 
mythology of the Aryan nations there seems to be evidence 
showing that in some cases the legend has been brought by 
direct importation from the East to the West or from West 
to East, the presumption of conscious borrowing cannot with 
any tairness be extended to any tales for which such evidence 
is not forthcoming. The great epic poems of the Aryan race 
sprung into existence in the ages which followed the dis¬ 
persion of the tribes, and during which all intercourse between 
them was an impossibility$ yet these epic poems exhibit an 
identical framework, with resemblances in detail which even 
defy the influences of climate and scenery. But many of he 
actors in t hese great dramas reappear in the popular stories 
of the Aryan tribes, with subtle points of likeness and dif- 
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which ean bo accounted for by conscious borrowing 
the supposition that the traditions of one country 
were as intimately known to the people of another country 
ns the traditions of many, if not most, of the Aryan nations am 
now known to us through the long toil and vast researches of 
comparative my Biologists, aided by the mighty machinery of 
the printing press. In. truth, the more that we examine this 
hypothesis of importation as affecting the general stock of 
mythical tradition in any country, the more scanty and less 
conclusive will tlie evidence appear ; and in the issue we 
shall find ourselves driven practically to reject it altogether, 
or to suppose that the impulse of borrowing amounted to a 
universal and irresistible mania. The dynastic legends of 
Thebes do but reproduce those of Argos; the legends of both 
alike do hut repeat-the career of Achilleus or of Sigurd ; and 
the great heroes of these tales reappear as the Boots and the 
disguised beggar of Teutonic and Hindu folklore. The sup¬ 
position of any deliberate borrowing attributes to Greeks, 
Teutons, Scandinavians, and Hindus, a poverty of invention 
not less amazing than their skill in destroying the evidence 
of the theft, and wearing borrowed plumage as with an 
inborn grace. Unless we are prepared to say that the 
borrowing was wholesale, and to determine the source of 
this exhaustless store of wealth, it is more prudent and 
more philosophical to admit that in every country the myths 
which have their roots in phrases relating to physical phe¬ 
nomena have been kept alive by independent tradition from 
the times of the first dispersion. 

But if the story of Achilleus, as told in the Iliad, is only 
another form, of the legend which relates the career of the 
Tthakan chief in the Odyssey; if this tale reappears in the 
Saga of the Yolsungs and the Nibelungen Lied, in the epical 
cycles of Arthur and Charlemagne, In the lay of Beowull' and 
the Shahuameh of Firdusi, and if further all these streams 
of popular poetry ean be traced back to a common source in 
phrases which, described the sights and sounds of the outward 
world, the resemblances thus traced are nevertheless by no 
means so astonishing as the likeness which runs through ft 
vast num ber of the popular tales of Germany and Scandinavia. 
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of Greece and Pome, of Persia and Hindustan. On. the 
hypothesis of a form, of thought which attributed conscious 
life to all physical objects, we must at once admit that the 
growth of a vast number of cognate legends was inevitable. 
IVor is there anything bewildering in the fact, that phrases 
which denoted at first the death of the dawn, or her desertion 
by the sun as lie rose in the heavens, or the stealing away of 
the evening light by the powers of darkness, should give 
forth to the legends of Helen and Guenevere, of Brynhild 
and Gudrun, of Paris and of Pancelot, of Achilletts and 
Sigurd. All that this theory involves is that certain races 
of mankind, or certain, tribes of the same race, were Separated 
from each other while their language still invested nil sensible 
things with a personal life, and that when the meaning of 
the old words was cither wholly or in part forgotten, the 
phenomena of the earth and the heavens reappeared as beings 
human or divine, and the Pani, or Night, which sought to 
lure Sararad, the Dawn, into his dismal cave, became the 
Paris who beguiled Helen to Troy, and the Lancelot who 
corrupted the faith of the wife of Arthur. 

I he wonder becomes greater when from the necessary 
outgrowth of certain conditions of thought and speech we 
turn to popular stories which cannot be brought within this 
class of epical legends, and which yet exhibit, in spite of 
differences of detail, and local colouring, a closeness of re¬ 
semblance which establishes their substantial identity. If, 
among the stories which: Hindu, Persian, Greek, or Teutonic 
rnof hers recounted to their children, we find tales which turn 
on the same incidents, and in their most delicate touches 
betray the influence of precisely the same feelings, we must 
conclude either that these legends were passed from the one 
tribe or clan to the other, or that before these tribes separated 
from their common home they not only possessed in mythical 
phrases relating to physical phenomena the germs of the 
future epics of Europe and Asia., but had framed a number 
of stories which cannot' be traced back to such phrases, which 
seem to point rather to a storehouse of moral proverbs, and 
which cannot he accounted for on any hypothesis of conscious 
borrowing by one distinct people from another. It would. 
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indeed, be safer to affirm of any given story that it bag not 
been thus borrowed than to say that it cannot be traced back 
to the one source from which have sprung the great epic 
poems of the world. The story of the Master Thief is a case 
in point. It looks at first sight as though it had nothing’ to 
do with the legends of the great Norse or Hellenic heroes, 
a.ucl the resemblance of some of its incidents to those of a 
story told in the Hitopadesa suggests the conclusion that it 
found its way into Europe through the Arabic translation 
known as the Kalila and Dimna. Professor Max Muller 
plainly avowing ibid belief, says that ‘the story of the 
Master Thief is told in the Hitopadesa.’ ! The Sanskrit tale Thn 
is that of the Brahman who, on hearing froth three thieves 
in succession that the goat which he carried on his back was goat, 
a dog, throws the animal down and leaves it as a booty for 
the rogues who had hit upon this mode of cheating him. 

‘The gist of the story ,' 1 adds Professor Midler, ‘is that a 
man will believe almost anything, if he is told the same by 
three different people.’ But, while a far greater resemblance 
to the Egyptian tale is exhibited by the Hindu version of the 
Master Thief as told by Somadeva Bhatta, presently to bo 
noticed, it may fairly be asked whether this is either the 
story or the moral of the European ‘ Master Thief.’ In the 
Teutonic version we find no incidents resembling those of 
the Sanskrit tale. The Norse story exhibits some points of 
likeness, together with differences which rather force us to 
think that it cannot have been suggested by the Eastern 
fable. In the latter the Brahman is directly deceived by Th)1 
others; in the Norse legend the peasant deceives himself, 
and the moral seems to he, not that a man can be brought to 
belieye anything if he hears it asserted by several seemingly 
independent witnesses but that experience is thrown away 
on one who will put his hand into the fire after he has been 
burnt. In the Norse tale, the farmer intends to drive one of 
his three oxen to market, and the youth, who is a post id ant 
for the novitiate in the worshipful order of thieves, is told 
that his desire shall he granted if he can steal this ox on the 
road, without the owner’s knowledge and without doing him 

1 Chtjp'from a German Worlohy, ii. 220. 
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auy harm. Tlie lad accordingly puts a silver-buckled shoe 
in the way. The man admires it, but passes on without 
picking it up, as an odd, shoe would fee of little use. Presently 
lie sees before him the same shoe, which the thief, having 
run by another way, has again cast on the road, and tying 
up his ox hastens back to pick,up the fellow, while the lad 
goes away with the beast. Determined to test him further, the 
fraternity tell the boy that he shall be as good as any one of 
then i if, under the same conditions, he can steal the second 
ox, which the man was now driving to market. A,-, he goes 
along, the peasant sees a lad hung under the armpits to a 
tree, but passes on with little concern until ho sees as he 
supposes another lad in the same position on another tree. 
Still not caring to give any help, lie plods onwards until the 
thief hangs himself up for the third time on his road. The 
man, thinking that he is bewitched, resolves to go back and 
see whether the other two still hang whore he saw them, and 
the ox which he leaves tied up is the second sacrifice. The 
thieves now tell the youth that if he can steal, the third ox 
he shall be their master. So he places himself in a thicket, 
and as the man draws near with his last beast, imitates the 
hello-wing of cattle j and the peasant, his wits even more 
■flustered than before, hurries away to catch th.e lost oxen, 
leaving* his third animal a prey to the thief . 1 At this point 
the resemblance of the Norse to the Brahman story ceases; 
but the career of the Master Thief is as yet scarcely begun. 
He lias yet to overreach the society over which he now 
presides. The thieves set out to see whether they cannot do 
something surpassing all that he had done; and the lad, 
taking advantage of their absence to drive the three oxen 
into the road to the great delight of their owner, who sees 
them return to the farm, curries off all the precious things 
which formed the common store of the robbers. Thus far 
the Norse story agrees in its main features with the Scottish 
tale of the Shifty Lad/ although even here the poiuts of 
difference are so great as fco preclude the idea that the one 
was derived from the other. The sequel of the Norse tale is 

1 Dassenq Norse Tates, ‘The Master a Campbell, Po'pvJar Tales of ike West 
Thief/ 20 S* Highlands^ voL i, p* 320, 
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■substantially the same as the Teutonic story of the Master CHAP. 
Thief. This story has, therefore, really nothing to do with ynj ' 
the table of the Brahman and the goat, and it may fairly be 
doubted whether, on the • ipposition that the idea was gained 
from the Hitopiylesa, ‘ nothing was easier than to invent the 
three variations which we find in the Norse Master Thief’ 
and the Shifty Lad of Highland tradition. Professor Max 
Mailer adds, that ‘ the case would be different if the same 
■story occurred in Herodotos.’ 

‘ At the time of Herodotus,’ he continues, 4 the translations 
of the Mitopadosa had not yet reached Europe, and we should 
be obliged to include the Master Thief within the most pri¬ 
mitive stock of Aryan lore. But there is nothing in the story 
of the two sons of the architect who robbed the treasury of 
lib amp si nit os which, turns on the trick of the Master Thief. 

There were thieves, more or less clever, in Egypt as well, as 


in India, and some of their stratagems were possibly the 


same at all times. But there is a keen and well-defined 
humour in the story of the Brahman and his deference to 
public opinion. Of this then is no trace in the anecdote 
told by Herodotos. That anecdote deals with mere matter 
of fact, whether imaginary or historical. The story of 
Ehampsinitos did enter into the popular literature of 
Europe, but through a different channel. We find it in the 
‘ Gesta Roman or urn, ’ where Octavianus has taken the place 
of Rliampsinitos, a nd we can hardly doubt t hat there it came 
originally from Herodotus.’ 1 But what are really the facts r rhel d 
of the case 9 The evidence which proves that the Herodotean ni .Rlwm- 
story was reproduced in the ‘ Gesta Eomanormn ’ cannot be 1>smit08 ' 
taken as of itself establishing the same origin for the Norse, 
the Teutonic, and the Irish legend. The incident of the 
Brahman and the goat may be left on one side, as only 
distantly resembling a very subordinate part of the Norse 
version ; but the real story of the Master Thief's career is 
precisely the story of the architect’s son in the legend of 
Kliampsinitos. r l lie possible affinity of thievish stratagems 


in all countries can searcely account for a series of extraor- 

! Chips from a German Workshop, ij. 231 . 
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dinarv incidents and astounding tricks following each other 
in the same order, although utterly different in their- out¬ 
ward garb and colouring’. Strangely enough, the Highland 
■version, which agrees with the Norse tale in making the 
young thief cheat his master, agrees most closely with the 
Egyptian, myth . 1 In the latter, the younger of the two sons 
who have learnt from their father the secret of entering the 
treasure-house is caught in a trap placed there hy the 
king, when he found his gold and jewels dwindling away. 
At his own request the elder brother cuts off his head, and 
the king, astounded at finding a headless body, bids his 
guards to impale it on, a. wall, with strict charge to bring 
before him anyone whom they might hear mourning for 
the dead man. The mother, seeing her son’s body thus 
exposed,. threatens to tell the king everything unless the 
body is brought safely home to her, Loading some asses 
with skins full of wine, the elder son, as he approaches the 
guard, loosens the string of two or three wine, skins, and 
the soldiers, rushing up at the sight of wine trickling on 
the ground, try to soothe the seemingly distracted owner, 
while they solace themselves by the liquor which they catch 
in their cups, until at length, overcoming fhe young man’s 
reluctance, they sit down with him, and drink themselves to 
sleep. The dead body is then taken away by the brother, 
who, hearing of the new device by which the king pro¬ 
posed to catch him, crowns his exploits by cheating the 
king’s daughter, and leaving a dead man’s hand in hers. 
His marriage with the princess follows, and he is held in 


1 The groundwork of the Arabian 
Nights* story of the Forty Thieves is 
manifestly the same, but tljt likeness 
to the legend of .Ithampsinitos is not 
nearly ho close. IT ere, however, as in 
the Ken ptian tale, we have two brothers, 
who become posseted of t he secret of a 
treasur tv house. The king is replaced 
by the forty thieves; but if. may be 
noted that Herodotus speaks of the 
wealth of Rh&mpsi niton as amused by 
extortion if not by direct robbery. Here 
also one of the broth, l's is unlucky; 
but although ha is found aims in flic 
cave, the thieves are none the wiser, 
as he is immediately killed. Hero too 
the body is nailed up against the wall. 


but it is within the cave; and it is 
taken away by the other brother, who is 
impelled to this task, not by the mother 
of the dead man, but by his wife. The 
thieves ore not Jess perplexed than 
Jthampsinibos when they /inr] tliufc the 
body has been removed, and that thus 
emne one else is possessed of -their secret. 
The spell which opens the cure connect a 
the .Arabian story with the vast mass 
of legends turning on substances which 
have the power of splitting rocks, and 
which Mr, Gould has resolved into 
phrases descriptive of the- action of 
lightning-— Curi$u$ Myths of tfo Middle 
Age*) second series, ^Sehamir,* 
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honour as the cleverest man of the cleverest people in the 
world, 1 

■Fills story in some of its loading features agrees closely with 
W* Adventure of the Mason, related by Washington Irving 
in his ‘ Tales of the Alhambra.’ Probably Irving himself knew 
nothing of '.he story of Ehampsinitos, and certainly was un¬ 
acquainted with the Tales of the Master Thief and his fol¬ 
lowers. Still a Spanish legend must be regarded with some 
suspicion. In this case it must at least be admitted that the 
traces of direct borrowing have been as skilfully hidden as if 
the changes in. the story had been the work of Hermes or 
the Master Thief himself. Here the king Is turned into a 
priest, who is so far wiser than Ehampsinitos that lie guards 
against the knowledge ol the mason by keeping him blind¬ 
folded from the time of his leaving home to his return, 
except while he is actually at work preparing the treasure- 
chain her. In this case, then, the mason knows the secret 
of the hidden wealth, but cannot tell in what house it is 
stored up. The priest dies: hut not only have his riches 
vanished, but hk ghost haunts the house, and no one will 
become its tenant till the landlord chances to betake himself 
to the poor mason, who declares that he is ‘ not to he 
frightened by lhe devil himself, even though he should come 
in the shape of a big bog of money.’ When he is led to the 
house, he finds that it is the very one in which he had worked 
for the priest, and discreetly keeps the secret to himself, till, 
like the Egyptian architect, ho reveals it on his deathbed to 
his son. 

The Hindu version of the story of Ehampsinitos is less in¬ 
genious than this Spanish story, and is in every way inferior 
to the well-pointed legend of Herodotoa. It is related by 
Somadeva Bhatta of Cashroir in his i Ocean of the Streams of 
Narrative,’ a professed abridgement of the still older collection 
called the Vrihat Katlia. In this tale the elder of the two 
thieves simply makes a hole through the wall (which would 
at once betray their mode of entrance) in order to reach the 
chamber in which the king has placed not only his treasures 
hut his daughter. He remains with her too long, and being 
1 Herodotos, ii. 121, &c.; Tahs of Ancient Greece, 335. 
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caught In the morning, is hanged, but not before "he has by 
signs bidden bis brother Gata to carry oil' and save the prin¬ 
cess, Grata therefore on the next night enters the eh amber of 
the princess, who readily agrees to fly with him. The body 
of Karpara is then exposed, in order to catch the surviving 
malefactor, who tricks them much after the fashion of the 
Egyptian story, the chief difference being that Gata burns 
the body of his brother Karpara, for whom lie contrives to 
perform the necessary amount of mourning by dashing on 
the ground a karpara, or pot of rice, and then bewailing his 
loss by the words, 4 Alas for my precious Karp ar ay—words 
which the guards of course apply to the broken pipkin, and 
not to the dead thief. The story winds up with a- proclama¬ 
tion from the king, promising half his realm to the magician 
who lias done all this : but the princess bids him beware, 
and Gata goes away with her to another country, 1 

The mason’s secret is much more closely reproduced in the 
story which. Pausanias tells of lVoplionios and Agamedes, 
the builders of the temple of Phoibos, after he had slain 
the dragon at Delphoi; These two builders also raise the 
treasury of Hyriens, placing one of the stones so that they 
could remove it from the outside. H.yrieus, astonished at 
the lessening of his wealth, sets a snare, in which Aganiedes 
is caught, and Trophonies outs off his head to save him. from 
torture and himself from discovery. The latter precaution 
seems unnecessary, since Pausanias adds that the earth 
opened and received. Trophonios as in the myth of Am- 
phiaraos. 

In the Scottish story the Shifty Lad goes through his ap¬ 
prenticeship not amo n g a company of thieves, hut under the 
sole charge of the Black Rogue, of whom he rids himself by 
getting him to try the pleasant sensation of being hung by 
the neck. The trick an si vers to that of the Norse thief, but 

1 See Mr. Cowell's Paper ‘ On the the legofitta which tell of ^msueeessful 
Hindu Version of the Story of fib am- attempts to rescue the imprisoned 
paimtes,’ in the Journal of I'hUnlwffl, maiden, who is finally won only by the 
No, :,p, (>6. The imprisonment of the peerless knight or irmdstibki warrior 
king's daughter in the treasure-chamber who mm leap the hedge of spears or 
can scarcely tail to remind ns of Bryn- cross the flerv barrier. Seo also book ii. 
hild within her flaming walls; and thus ch. rid. sect. '2. 
the myth seems to exhibit an aiBnity to 









STORY OF TIIE SHIFTY LAD. 

the mode of effecting it differs widely. Haying disposed of 
Iris master, he engages himself to a carpenter whom he per¬ 
suades to break into the king’s storehouse. The advice of the 
Seanagal -whom the king consults is that a hogshead of soft 
pitch should be placed near the entrance. The weight, again 
making the venture, sinks into the pitch, and the Shifty Lad, 
stepping’ in on his shoulders, takes as much as he earn carry, 
and then, sweeping off his master’s head, leaves the body in 
the hogshead. Again the Se ana gal is consulted, and his 
answer is 4 that they should set the trunk aloft on the points 
of the spears of the soldiers, to be carried from town to town, 
to see if they could fir’d any one at all that would take sorrow 
for it.’ As they pass by the wright’s house, his wife screams, 
hut the Shifty Lad cutting himself with an adze leads the 
captain of the guard to think that the cry was caused by 
sorrow at his own hurt. The body is then by the king s 
order hung on a tree, the guard being ordered to seize any 
one who should venture to take it down. Hie lad, driving 
before him a. horse loaded with two lcegs of whisky, ap¬ 
proaches the soldiers as though he wished to pass them 
stealthily, and when they catch the horse’s bridle, he runs 
off, leaving the men to drink themselves to sleep, and then 
returning takes away the wright’s body. This exploit is fol¬ 
lowed by others which occur in no other version : but the final 
scene is a feast, at which, according to the SeanaguTs predic¬ 
tion, the Shifty Lad asks the king’s daughter to dance. The 
Seanagal upon this puts a black mark upon him, hut the lad, 
like Morgiana, in the story of 4 AH 31 aha and the 1 orty Hi lev es, 
discovering the mark, puts another on the Seanagal, and 
on twenty other men besides him. The king is then advised 
to say that the man who had done every trick that had been 
done must he exceedingly clever, and that if he would come 
forward and give himself up, he should have the princess for 
his wife. All the marked men accordingly claim the prize; 
and the craft of the Shifty Lad is once more called into practice, 
to secure the maiden for himself. 1 Mr. Campbell, who relates 

1 The. theft of treasure tv a clever stories of ‘The .Four Accomplished 
rogue occurs in the story of the Travels Brothers,' 1 ThaRogue and Ins Master, 
of Dtimailing, who is Boots under an- and of the Young In lie 

other name. Compare also Grimm's latter Uilu Hermes takes more the torn 
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Uns story, gives full weight to the suggestion that the inci¬ 
dents in which it resembles the version of Herodotps may 
‘ have teen spread amongst the people by those members of 
their families who study the classics at the Scotch TJniversi- 
ties, but ho adds with good reason, that if the rese mh lances 
to other stories not classical are to he accounted for in the 
same way, it must he supposed 6 that these books have all 
been read at some time so widely in Scotland as to have 
become known to the labouring population who speak Gaelic, 
and so long ago as to have been forgotten by the instructed 
who speak English and study foreign languages.’ 1 

in the Norse arid ’teutonic versions it seems impossible 
not to see the most striking incident of the Egyptian tale in 
a connection and under forms which force on ns the conclu¬ 
sion that they are not related to each other in any other wiij 
than bv their growth from a common rout. In these, versions 
the king is represented by a goodhumoured squire who 
makes himself merry over the successful devices of the 
Master Ibid, as he accomplishes the several tasks imposed 
upon him. These tasks taken, separately are much the same 
in each, hut the difference of order indicates tb :t no one 
was regarded at the first as essentially more difficult than 
another. In uone of them, however, does the humour 
of the story turn on the. force of public opinion. The whole 
point lies in the utter 1 inability of any one to guard against 
the thief, even when they know that they are going to be 
robbed and have themselves pointed out the object to be 
stolen. Here, as in the stories of Rhampsinitos and the 
Shifty Lad, the means for achieving one of the tasks is wine: 
but the thief has to take away not the dead body of a man, 
but a living horse, on which sits a groom, or, as in the Norse 
tale, twelve horses, each with a. rider guarding them. The 
disguise assumed by the thief is the dress of a beggar- 
woman, and her wine, which in the German story is power- 


of \hr Marti ts, or Crushers ; and the 
m^rh of the Moliomds m rtvouncted 
with f-ingulsr exiictiiess. The young 
gmnt brings up from the water a huge 
oiiikstoiio which he pieces round his 
neck, and so km; > watch all ni^ht 
He is assailed bv mil rkmons, but he 
reLui’ns every blow with interest —a 


description which reminds m of the 
Hesiodic njnrr&tive of tho foil of Hermes 
tju vd.nlr» night through. The only 
reward which he asks is th>' pleasure d* 
kicking hi* master, who is sent spin mag 
into the air and i.s never more seen* 

- Tales oj the Wed Uufklamls, i. 352 . 
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folly drugged, soon puts the guards to sleep m soundly as 
fes soldiers of the Egyptian king. In this version the thief 
swings the rider, saddle and aU, in the air by ropes tied to 
the rafters of the stable ; in the Norse tale, the twelve 
grooms find themselves astride the beams in the morning. 

The theft of the sheet and ring from the persons of the squire 
and his wife is an incident not found in either the Egyptian 
or the Scottish stories; but the trick practised on the priest 
occurs again in the Hindu tale of the mutch-girl Champa 
itanee, under a disguise which cannot hide the common 
source, from which the stories have come down to us, while it 
leaves no room for the notion that the one version has been 
suggested by the other. 

But in truth the supposition is in this case wholly un- The _ 
called for. The story of the Master Thief was told in Europe, M ^ k 
probably ages before the Homeric poems were put together, Thiel, 
certainly ages before Herodotos heard the story of the 
Egyptian treasure-house. Hl alt the versions of the tele 
tlie tliief is a young and slender youth, despised some! lines 
for his seeming weakness, never credited with his.full craft 
ami strength. No power can withhold him Irbm doing aught 
on whiebJhe has set his mind : no human eye can trace the 
path by which he conveys away his booty. It is the story of 
the child Hermes, and even under the most uncouth disguise 
it has lost, but little cither of its truthfulness or it? humour. 

Bolts and bars are no defence against him; yet the babe 
whom Phoibos can shake in Ids arms is the mighty marauder 
who has driven off all. his oxen from Pieria. When his work 
is done, he looks not much like one who needs to be dreaded; 
and the soft whistling sound which closes his defence wakes 
a smile on the face of Phoibos,' as the Teutonic squire 
laughs on finding himself tricked in the northern story. In 
each case the robber is exalted to the same high dignity. 

< Well friend,’ said Apollon with a snule, ‘ thou wilt 
break into many a house, I see, and thy followers after thee; 


1 This it) precisely reproduced by 
Homer, in his wl 11-known ode, with It 
in drip i it, which is not mentioned in the 
Homeric hyinn, but i« in close agree¬ 
ment with the spirit of the .Norse tale . 


Te bovos obm nisi reddidiaiics 
Per dttlum amutas, pnertim tninsei 
Voce dum torj'et, vid mis phiiretra 

Hisit Apollo. Varm.ls. 
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an< ^ % fajl «y beef' will set many a herdsman .grieving, 
huf; come down from the cradle, or this sleep, will be fcliy 
last. Only this honour can I promise thee, to be called the 
Master Thief for ever.’ 1 

the thief in the northern stories mames the squire’s 
ilaughter, as the architect’s son mames the daughter of 
ithunipsimtos. The marriage represents the compact made 
between Phoibos the all-seeing and Hermes the sweet singer. 
In this peaceful alliance with the squire the Teutonic tale 
leaves him ; but there are other sides to the character of the 
Master Th ief, and each of these describes with singular fidelity 
the action and power of air in motion. Ho is the child 
breathing- softly in the Cradle, he is the giant rooting up trees 
in his fury. Ho living thing can resist the witchery of his 
harping’. As he draws nigh., life is wakened where before he 
came there had been stillness as of the dead. With him 
comes joy or sorrow, health or the pestilence. His lyre is 
fue harp of Orpheus, and it discourses the music of the 
S edie Hibhus, or of the Finnic Wainajhiunen, the son of 
Ilmatar, the daughter of the Air/ whose singing draws the 
sun and moon from heaven. The beasts of the field come to 
hear him, Mke the clouds which gather in the sky- when the 
wind blows; the trees more along his track when he comes 
in his sterner moods, hiothing can remain still when he 
pipes. . The leaf must wave on the hill-side, the Jew must 
dance in the thorn-bush, while the music lasts. 8 He is the 


1 rovro yhp oSr neu frmr a fj.tr adavd- 
tots yeptt* ejtfts, 

APX02 4.HAHTEUN HtKKio tai faara. 
v avra.—Hymn to Hermes, 292, 
This may, I think, be considered de¬ 
monstrable evidence that the story 
the Manter Thief, belongs to tho class 
M my ths which Professor Max Muller 
calls organic, as being legends ‘which 
were known to tho primeval Aryan 
race, before it broke up into Hindus, 
Greeks^ Romans, Germans, and Celts,’ 
all stories imported in iator times from 
one literature into another being se¬ 
condary or inorganic. The number of 
storms belonging to the latter class is 
probably much smaller than is generally 
supposed. 

* As Hermes is one of the fire- 


rtmkiug or fire bringing gods, m Wai- 
nhnvbu'n catches the fish that has swal¬ 
lowed the tire, which, struck by Ukko, 
the lord of tlio air, from the new miu 
and moon, Jms fallen into the sea. 

s This. story of 'The Jew amemgthe 
Thor ns,’ in Grimm’s Jfouseftold Tales, is 
repiodileed under o hundred forms; but 
in few or none of these can it be main¬ 
tained with any show of reason that oho 
has been deliberately adapted from 
another. The fiddle which makes the 
Jew dunce is reproduced in tho form of 
y Stick in 1 The Lad who went to the 
North Wind,’ (Dascut, None Tales, 29 P, i. 
The stick is of course the gift of tho 
u bid just as Hermes girt- the harp to 
Phoibos. In the German story the J ew 
is made to yield up his purse to tho 




PAUL PUT AND PERPING TOM. 

Eviking, whose mysterious harmony is heard by the child 
nestled in his father’s arms. 1 He is the piper of Hamel n,* 
who drives away the noisome rats, but who also draws the 
children of the town happy and joyous to the blue river, 
where they leave all griefs behind them, as gently as the 
Homeric Psycliopompos guides the souls across the waters 
of Lethe. But in all his offices he retains his character of 
searching subtlety. The barred gates of the unseen land 
cannot stay the harping breeze, whether he comes as Orpheus 
or Wiunijmoineii: and his curious searching into every nook 
and cranny, his mocking laugh at those who come to see the 
mischief wrought by him, are reproduced under a strange 
disguise in Paul Pry and peeping Tom of Coventry. .Nay, 
the ..Hindu deity .Rudra, the ( bountiful,’ the 'gracious/ the 
god ‘ with braided hair’ (the streaming vapours), the * thou¬ 
sand quivered/ appeal's sometimes in an aspect scarcely more 
dignified. Like Hermes and the Shifty Lad, he too is : the 
lord of thieves, the robber, the cheater, the deceiver, the lord 
of pilferers and robbers.’ 3 

Thus, then, in the story of the Master Thief, the idea of any 
lateral transmission becomes inadmissible. But as this tale 
in all its modifications can be traced back to phrases denot¬ 
ing physical phenomena, we have yet to see whether there 
are other tales which apparently cannot be resolved into 
such expressions, and for which the idea of any such borrow¬ 
ing is equally untenable or supertluous. ^ If any such 
stories are forthcoming, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
before the several branches of the Aryan race separated from 
their common home, they not. only had in their language the 
germs of all future mythological systems, but carried with 
them as nursery tales a number of stories not evolved from 



fidcUrr, who, when brought to trial, 
eafcuMi-s himself by a (/nibble Iifcn that 
of Hermes. He had not robbed any 
one : the Jew gave the money of his 
own free will, Hermes is a r ay truthful 
person ami knows not how to tell a lie, 

1 t Horost da niclit 

Was Erleokbuig mir imo versprichf t r 

Gaet^k 

2 The :nmgie pipe or lyre reappears 
in the legend of J The Him of the 


Alhambra/ where it is applied with 
great humour to cure the mad freak of 
Philip V*—Irving’** Alhambra. 

* Muhh San Arnt Text#, part iv, 
eh. iih section vii. Slightly altered, 
dm story of Goiliva in Coventry tfl told 
again in the tale of Allah-ud-deen, who 
yees through a crevice the king's 
daughter on hoi way to the bath, when 
it is death for any one to be seen 
abroad or to be found looking on her. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS, 

phrases descriptive of natural phenutneiia, the ideas of which 
were impressed cn their minds not less firmly than the more 
strictly mythical words and phrases were impressed bn their 
memories. These stories were, however, little more than 
outlines, for it cannot be too often repeated that even in 
the tales which exhibit the closest likeness in their most 
developed forms, the points of difference in detail and colour¬ 
ing are so striking as to leave no mom for doubt that the 
Aryan tribes carried away with them for these stories no 
rigid types to which they were compelled to adhere with 
Egyptian slavishuess, but living ideas which each tribe 
might from time to time clothe in a different garb, How 
these ideas were furnished is a question which it may be by 
no means as easy to answer as it is to resolve the life of 
AchiIleus and Meleagros into the daily course of the sun 
through the heavens. It becomes therefore of the utmost 
importance in such an inquiry as this, to bring together and 
compare the popular traditions of nations whoso geographical 
positions show that their parting when they left the common 
home was for them a final separation. No one could have 
the hardihood to maintain that the countrymen of Term an 
had access to the pages of Pausanias, or that tlio soldiers of 
'Varus had in their childhood listened to stories borrowed 
from the epic of Wainamoineu. Yet the children s tales 
gathered, dining the last half-century have established the 
general affinity of the folk-lore of Greeks, Romans, Germans 
and Scandinavians, and a likeness not less astonishing runs 
through the popular tales of these races and those pf the 
Hindu. 1 / In India, as in Germany, old women, who doubtless 
thought themselves fit for nothing, have preserved to us a 
series of exquisite legends which pour a flood of light on 
the early history of the human mind. Tire Hindu child is 
still roused and soothed by the stories of the sweet Star- 
Lady and the lovely Queen of the Five Flowers, just as the 
young German and Norseman used to listen to the t ale of 



1 Old Deccan DiU/s, u series of tales finitely enhanced if, as the translator 
taken cl< wh from the dictation of Anna assures ns, they are.gimn precisely as 
.Liberate de Souza, and translated by they came from the lips of tho narrator, 
Mass--. Lrci'e. The Uoi'iusf are of great iviiliutit additions or embellishments. 
t mportanee; but their value is inde- 
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TRANSMISSION OF POPULAR TALES. 


the beautiful Briar-rose sleeping in death-like stillness until 
the "kiss of the pure Knight rouses her from her slumber. 
We are clearly debtors to the old women for the preservation 
of thousands of lovely and touching lege mis which have 
never found their way into epic, poetry. Had it not been for 
the grandmothers of Hellas, we should in all likelihood nevei 
have heard of the grief of Dimeter, as she sank down by the 
fountain in Eleusis, or of the woo of Telephassa, which ended 
as she sank to rest on the Thessalian plain in the evening. 
Schools in Athens, Thebes, or Argos, doubtless did their in¬ 
evitable destructive work j but we can as little doubt that 
many an Athenian mother pointed on the slopes of Hy melt-os 
to the spot where the glistening form of Prokris fiist met 
the eye of Kephalos as he stepped forth on the shore, and 
the vomig Delian learnt to bo proud of the rugged island, 
where the nymphs bathed the infant Pbolbos in pure water 
and swathed hint lit broad golden bands. Clearly we have 
to thank old crones for the story of JSarkissos who died for 
love of his own fair face, and of Selene gazing on End) niion 

as ho slept on the hill of Latinos. 

Among these Hindu talcs we find a large class of stories 
which have little or nothing in common with the epic poems 
of the Aryan nations, but which exhibit a Series oi incidents 
in striking parallelism with those of the corresponding 
Teutonic versions. These incidents are in themselves so 
strange, ami the result is brought about by turns so unex¬ 
pected, that the idea of their independent development 
among separated tribes who had carried away with them 
nothing but some proverbial sayings as the groundwork of 
these stories becomes a wild extravagance. Whatever the 
consequences may be, the conclusion seems irresistible that 
these stories had been wrought out into some detail, while 
these tribes or nations still continued to form a single 
people; and if these tales can scarcely be resolved into phrases 
denoting physical phenomena, they are perhaps more won¬ 
derful even than the epic poems, the growth of which from 
common germs would be inevitable if the theory of compara¬ 
tive injfchologists be regarded as established. The resem¬ 
blances between these stories may perhaps bring down the 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARTAK NATIONS, 

time of separation to a comparatively late period ; but tire 
geographical position of Hindu and German tribes must still 
throw 'that time back to an indefinitely distant past; and 
close as the parallelism may be, the differences of detail and 
colouring are such that we cannot suppose these Aryan 
emigrants to have carried away with them to their new 
abodes more than the leading incidents grafted on the lead¬ 
ing idea. The fidelity with which the Hindu and the Ger¬ 
man tales adhere to this framework is indeed astonishing. 

One of the most remarka ble of these coincidences is fur¬ 
nished by the story of the ‘ Dog and the Sparrow/ in Grimm’s 
collection, as compared with an episode; in the c Wanderings 
of Vi cram Maharajah.’ 1’n both a bird vows to bring about 
the ruin of a human being; in both the bird is the helper 
and avenger of the innocent, against wanton injury, and in * 
both the destruction of the guilty is the result of their own 
voluntary acts. There are other points of likeness, .the sig¬ 
nificance of which is heightened by points of singularly 
subtle difference. lu the German story, the sparrow is 
offended because a carter, nob heeding the warning which 
she had given him, drove his waggon over a dog which she 
had saved from starving. 

‘ You have killed my brother, the dog/ she said, s and 
that shall cost you your horses and your cart.’ 

e Horses and cart, indeed/ said the carrier. e What harm 
can you do to me ? ’ and he drove on. 

But presently the sparrow contrived to force out the cork 
from the bun glide of one of the casks in the waggon, and all 
the wine ran out on the ground. ‘Ah me! I am a poor 
man now/ cried the carter, when he saw it. ‘Not poor 
enough yet/ said the sparrow, as she perched on the head of 
one of the horses, and picked out his eye. The carter in his 
rage took up Ms hatchet to kill the bird, but instead of* it. he 
hit his horse, which fell down dead. So it fared with the 
second cask and the two remaining horses. Leaving his 
waggon on the road, the carter found, his way lxbmo } and 
bemoaned to his wife the loss of his wine and his beasts. 

* All my husband/ she replied, ‘ and what a. wicked 
bird lias come to this house ; she has brought with her all 
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GERMAN AND HINDI STORIES. 

the birds in the world, and there they sit among Otar corn, chap. 
and are eating every ear of it.’ <.— 

c Ah me, I am poorer than ever/ said the man, as ho 
beheld the havoc. ‘Still not poor enough, carrier; it shall 
cost you your life,’ said the bird as she flew away. By and 
by the sparrow appeared at the window-sill, and uttered the 
same words, and the carrier, hurling his axe at it, broke the 
window-frame in two. Every other piece of furniture in the 
house was demolished as he 1 vainly attempted to hit the bird. 

At length he caught her, and his wife asked if she should kill 
her. 

* No/ said he, c that were too merciful; she shall die much 
more horribly, for 1 will eat her alive. So saying, he 
swallowed her whole; hut she began to flutter about in 
his stomach, and presently came again into his mouth, and 
cried out, 4 Carrier, it shall cost you your life.’ 

Thereupon the man handed the axe to Ms wile, saying, 

‘Kill me the wretch dead in my month/ His wife took it, 
and aimed a blow, hut missing her mark struck her husband 
on the head and killed him. Then the sparrow flew away 
and was never seen there again/ 

In the Hindoo story the bird is a, parrot, and the dog’s Th, story 
place 13 taken by a poor woodcutter, from whom a dancing- Hapitch- 
girl attempts to extort a large sum of money by deliberate girt 
falsehood. The girl thus represents the carter, and at once 
the framework of the tale is provided; but the method by 
which the sparrow wreaks her vengeance on the man is 
thoroughly awkward and nnartistic when compared with the 
simple scheme which brings about the ruin of the nautch- 
woman. She, like the carrier, is rich; but she cannot resist 
the temptation of making more money by charging the wood¬ 
cutter with the dowry which she said that he had promised 
to pay on marrying’ her, the promise and the marriage being 

> This List incident is ctartv the (Chip* $c. ii. 232) identifies with the 
same w that which brings about the fable in PJmedms, of the bald man who, 
death of the balil carpenter, who being trying to kill a gnat, gives himself a 
attacked by a mosquito called his son severe blow in the lace, and he at In¬ 
to drive it away. The son aiming a bates it, therefore, to some old Aryan 
blow at the insect;, sphts his father’s proverb. The German story ot the 
head with the axe. This story from carter has certainly nil the appearance 
the Pankatuutni Professor Max Muller of a more independent growth. 
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alike purely imaginary. The rajah, being called to give 
judgement in the case, determines to abide by the decision of 
a, parrot famed for his wisdom, and belonging to a merchant 
in the town. When the woodcutter had given his version of 
the matter, the parrot lm.de Champa Ranee, the nautch-girl, 
tell her story. After hearing it, he asked where the house 
was to which her husband had taken her. s Par away in the 
jungles/ was the reply. 4 And how long ago? ’ The day 
was named, and twenty witnesses proved that Champa was at 
the time in the city. The parrot then gave judgement for the 
woodcutter against the mutch-girl, as the sparrow had 
befriended the dog against the carter. Great was the praise 
bestowed on the wise parrot, but the incensed nautch-girl 
said, * Re assured I will get you in my power, and when I do, 
I will, bite off your head/ 

Then follows the vow of the parrot, answering to the oath 
of the sparrow; but he has no need to repeat it. 

‘ Try your worst, madam/ said he, 4 but in return I toll 
you thisj I will live ,to make you a beggar. Your house 
shall be by your own orders laid even with the ground, and 
you for grief and rage shall kill, yourself/ 

Time goes on, and the nautch-girl, sunmmn-d to the 
merchants house, dances so well Lit at he asks her to name 
her own reward.; and the price which she demands is the 
parrot.. Taking the bird home, she ordered her servants to 
cook it for her supper, first cutting off its head and bringing it 
to be grilled, that she might eat it before tasting any other 
dish. The parrot is accordingly plucked, but while the 
servant goes to fetch water wherein to boil him, the bird, 
who had pretended to be dead and thus escaped having his 
neck wrung* slipped into a hole let into the wall for carrying 
oft the kitchen sewage, In this dilemma the maid grilled a 
chicken’s head, and placed it before Champa Ranee, who, us 
she eat it, said, 

4 Ah ! pretty Polly, so hero is the end of you. This is the 
brain that thought so cunningly and devised my overthrow; 
this the tongue that spoke against me ; this is the throat 
through which came the threatening words. Ha ! ha ! who 
is right now, I wonder ? 5 
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THE STORY OF CHAMPA RANEE. 

With some little fear the parrot heard her words., for the 
loss of liia whig feathers had. left him. unable to tly ; but at 
length he contrived to hud his way to a ueiglibouriug temple, 
and to perch behind the idol. It was the favourite god of 
Champa .Ranee, who, in her abject fear ol death, bad long 
besought him to translate her to heaven without the process 
of dying. So when she next came to offer her wonted sup¬ 
plication, th0 parrot spoke, and the nautoh-girl at once took 
its words for the utterances of the god. 

i Champa Ranee, imutch-girl, your prayer is beard, this is 
what you must do ; sell all you possess, and give the money 
to the poor, and you must also give money to all your ser¬ 
vants and dismiss them. Level also your house to the 
ground, that you may bo wholly separated from earth. Then 
you will be fit for heaven, and you may come, having done 
all X command you, on this day week to this place, and you 
shall he transported thitlier body and soul. ’ 1 

The infatuated woman does as she is bidden, and after 
destroying her house and giving away all her goods, she 
returns to the temple, attended by a vast train of .men and 
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1 This incident; remm in the Norse 
Torsion of the Master Thief Hero, 
however, there i s no real bird, but only 
the thief disguised as ft bird, nor are 
the victims of the trick actually killed, 
but they are grievously «tiled, and 
are robbed m effectually m the nauteh- 
girL What is more to the point ie, that 
the property fa in each ease abandoned 
by an act m their own free wilt. Hav¬ 
ing undcrf-iikoo to client the priest and 
hist, clerk, the thief ' dressed himself up 
like a bird, threw a. gmit whde sheet 
over his body, took the wings of a goose 
ami tied them to hit bade, and so 
d Imbed up into r. great, maple which 
stood in tlie priest's garden,when 
the priest came home in the evening 
the youth began to haw) out, ‘ feather 
Lawrence, fail-.or Lawrence/—for that 
was the priest's name, ‘Who is that 
calling me/ said the priest. 1 1 urn an 
angel/ said the Master Thief, * sent 
from God to lfit you know that you 
shall be taken up alive into heaven for 
your piety’s sake* Next. Monday night 
you must hold yourself ready for the 
journey, for I shall come then to fetch 


you in a sack; and all your gold and 
your silver ami all that you have of 
this world's good* you must lay to- 
gethf r in a heap in your dining-room/ 
Wall, Father Lawrence fell on bin knees 
before the angel and thanked him; and 
the very nest day he preached a fare- 
well sennon and gave it fait, bow there 
had rorno down art angel unto the big 
maple in his garden, who had told him 
that, he was to be taken up alive into 
heaven for his piety’s sake, and ho 
preached and made such a touching dis* 
course that ail who were at church w ept, 
both young and old/—llasent* Norse 
Tales. 'Muster Thief/ Here, us in the 
Hindu story, the time is fixed, and the 
fur*wall Hf-rtnou answer* to the invitations 
sent out by Champa Katies to all her 
frienrU that they should tome and. witness 
heruscenmon. Another priest is deceived 
in the admirable Gaelic story of the 
* Son of the Scottish Yeoman who stole 
the Bishop's Horse and. Daughter, and 
the Bishop Himself/ See also Mr* 
Campbell's excellent remarks on this 

story, Tales of the Wmt 
xu i£63. 
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women whom she had invited to he witnesses of her glori¬ 
fication. 

As- they waited, a fluttering of little wings was heard, and 
a, parrot flew over Champa Ranee's head, calling out, 
‘ Nautch-girl, nauteh-girl, what have yon done ? ’ Champa, 
Ranee recognised the voice as Vi cram's : he went on, * Will 
you go body and soul to heaven ? Have you forgotten Polly's 
words P ’ 

Champa Ran.ee rushed into the temple, and falling on her 
fences before the idol, cried out, 4 Gracious Power, J have 
done all as you commanded 3 let your words come true 3 
save me, take me to heaven.’ 

But the parrot above her cried, ‘ Good bye, Champa. 
Ranee, good bye; you ate a chicken's head, not mine. 
Where is your house now? Where are your servants and 
all your possessions ? Have my words come true, think you, 
or yours ? ' 

Then the woman saw all, and in her rqge and despair, 
cursing her own folly, she fell violently down on the floor of 
the temple, and, dashing her head against the stone, killed 
herself . 1 

It is impossible to question the real identity of these two 
stories, and incredible that the one could have been invented 
apart from the other, or that the German and the Hindu 
tale are respectively develo percents merely from the same 
leading idea. This idea is that beings of no repute may be 
avengers of successful -wrongdoers, or to put it in the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul, that the weak things of the earth may be 
chosen to confound the strong, and foolish things to confound 
the wise. But it was impossible that this leading idea 
should of itself suggest to a Hindu and a Teuton that the 
avenger should be a bird, that the wrongdoer should punish 
himself, and should seal his doom by swallowing his per¬ 
secutor or by at least thinking that he was devouring him. 
There is no room here for the argument which Professor 
Max Milfier characterises as sneaking’ when applied even to 
fables which are common to all the members of the Aryan 


1 Frere, Old Deccan Daifs % p, 127. 
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IMPORTATION" OF MYTHS. 1 

family. 1 A series of incidents such as these could never have 
been thought out by two brains working apart from each 
other; and we are driven .to admit that at least the 
machinery by which the result was to be brought about had 
been devised before the separation, or to maintain that the 
story has in the one case or in the other been imported 
bodily. Probably no instance could be adduced in which a 
borrowed story differs so widely from the original. In all 
cases of adaptation the borrower either improves upon the 
idea or weakens it. Here both the stories exhibit equally 
clear tokens of vigorous and independent growth. 2 

But the story of the nautch-girl is only one incident in a Th. < 0 r 
larger drama. The bird of the German tale is a common of p®** 01 
sparrow; the parrot which brings about the death of Chain pa mo times 
Banco is nothing less than the Maharajah Vicram, who has 


1 Chips from a German Workshop, 
il 233, 

* h is scarcely ;m exnggeration to 
say that there is scarcely one important 
future of the Hindu popular stories 
which are not to be fount! in those of 
Gerin&ny and Scandinavia, and which 
aiM not repeated in Celtic traditions. 
Ib each case the story is the same, yet 
no\ the same, and the main question 
becomes ono rather of historical than of 
philological evidence. The substantial 
identity of the tales is indisputable; 
■ind if the fact be that these stories 
were in the possession of Omrians and 
Norwegians, Hid S. • 

Highlanders, long before any systematic 
attempt was made to commit to writing 
and publish the folklore of Europe, the 
further conclusion is also involved that 
those stories do not owe their diffusion 
to book-learning ; and assuredly the 
commercial intercourse which would ac¬ 
count for them implies sm amount anti 
a frequency of communication beyond 
that of the most stirring and enter¬ 
prising nations of the prese nt day, Mr. 
Mimpbell, in hia invaluable collection 
of Poplar Tales of the West High - 
lands, dismisses the hypothesis as 
wholly untenable. Of the. notion that 
these High!;tad traditions rimy have 
sprang up si$2f the jviib) font ion of 
Hrimtife and Daunts collections of 
German and Norse tales, he asserts 
tliat a manuscript lent to him by the 
translator proves that tho stories were 

roh. I. K 


known in Scotland before these transit 
tiims were matin public (vol. L Juxlvi), 
and adds, reasonably enough, that 
4 when all the narrators agree in saying 
that they have known these stories aj] 
their lives, and when the variation is so 
marked, the resemblance is rather to be 
attributed to common origin than to 
books’ (&, >Jvlii) More definitely ho 
assorts, 4 Afour working for a year and 
weighing all the evidence that hm come 
in my wav, I luwo come to agree with 
those who hold that popular are 
generally pure traditions’ (id. 227). 
Th; rare with which he has examined 
the large body of Celtic traditions, 
gives his judgement the greatest weight, 
and fully justifies his conclusion that 
4 popular tal are woven togelhe? in a 
network which f mm* to pervade the 
world, and to be fastened to every/king 
in it. Tradition, books, history, and 
mythology hang together ; no soon nr 
Inis the net boon freed from one snag, 
and n mesh gained, than another mesh 
i n discoyered ; u ml m. un\css j>jany 
hands combine, the net mid the eon* 
tents will never be brought to shore’ 
(ib 221)J, It is not a little startling to 
find that the so-called classical mytho¬ 
logy of the Greeks, in which the myth 
of Psyche was supposed to bo almost 
tho only popular tale amdeotttlly pre¬ 
served to un contains the germs, and 
more than tho germs, of nearly every 
story ip the popular traditions of Ger¬ 
many, Norway, India, and Scotland. 
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received from the god of wisdom the power of transporting 
his soul into any other body, while by an antidote he keeps 
his own body froth corruption. And here we are brought to 
a parallelism which cannot be accounted for on. any theory 
of 'mediaeval importation. The story of Vicram is essentially 
the story of Herne dimes of Klazomenai, whose soul wanders 
at will through space, while his body remains undecayed at 
home, until his wife. 1 , tired out by his repeated desertions, 
burns his body while lie is away, and thus effectually prevents 
bis resuming his proper form. A popular Deccan tale, which, 
is also told by Pliny and Lucian, must have existed, if only in 
a rudimentary state, while Greeks and Hindus still lived as 
a single people. But a genuine Humour, of which we have 
little more than a faint germ in the Greek legend, runs 
through the Hindu story. In both the wife is vexed by the 
frequent absence of her husband : but the real fun of the 
Deccan tale rises from the complications produced by the 
carpenter’s son, who overhears the god Guuputti as be 
teaches Vicram the mystic words which enable him to pass 
from his own body into another ; but as he could not sec 
the antidote which Vicram received to keep his tenantless 
body from decay, the carpenter’s son was but half enlightened. 
Ho sooner, however, had Vicram transferred his soul to the 
parrot’s body, than the carpenter’s son entered the body of 
Vicram, and the work of corruption began in his own. The 
pseudo-rajah is at once detected by the Wuzeer Butti, who 
stands to Vicram in the relation of Patroklos to Achilleus, 
or of Theseus to Peivithobs, and who recommends the whole 
court to show a cold shoulder to the impostor, and make his 
sojourn in Vicram’s body as unpleasant as possible. Worn 
out at last with waiting, Butti sets off to search for Iris friend, 
and by good luck is one of the throng assembled to witness 
the ascension of Champa Panee. Butti recognises his friend, 
and at once puts him into safe keeping in a cage. On 
reaching home it became necessary to get the carpenter’s 
son out of Vicram’s body, and the Wuzeer, foreseeing that 
"would he no easy task, proposes a butting match between 
two rains, the one belonging to himself, the other to the 
pseudo-rajah. Butti accordingly submits his own ram to a 


1 V:' ^^ jjjff f w r ' ^'*'f-- ••£v 1 ” ■ lyf?- * W. ■<■ '■ 
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train ing, which greatly hardens his hums; and so when the 
tight began, the pretended rajah, seeing to his vexation that 
his favourite was getting the worst in. the battle, transported 
his soul into the ram’s body, to add to its strength and reso¬ 
lution. No sooner was this dons, then Vie ram left the 
parrot’s body and re-entered his own, and Butti, slaying the 
defeated ram, put an end to the life of the carpenter’s son, 
by leaving him no body in which to* take up his abode. But 
fresh troubles were in store for Butti; and these troubles 
take us back to the legends of Brynhild and Persephone, of 
Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris. Not yet cured of bis wandering 
propensities, Vicram goes to sleep in a jungle with his mouth 
open, into which creeps a cobra who refuses to be dislodged 
—the deadly snake of winter and darkness, which stings the 
Beautiful Eurydike, and lies coiled around the maiden on the 
glistening heath. The rajah, in his intolerably misery, leaves 
his home, just as Persephone is taken away from Demetcr, 
and Butti seeks him in vain for twelve years (the ten years 
of the struggle at Ilion), as he roams in the disguise of a 
fakeer. Meanwhile, the bea utiful Buccoulee, who had recog¬ 
nised her destined husband under his squalid rags as Eury- 
kleia recognises Odysseus, had succeeded in freeing Vicram 
from his tormentor, and thus all three returned to the long 
forsaken Anar Itanee. But before we examine incidents 
which take us into the more strictly mythical regions of 
Aryan folk-lore, it is necessary to show how large is that 
class of stories to which the tale of the Dancing Girl and the 
Woodcutter belongs. There are some which are even more 
remarkable for their agreement in the general scheme with 
thorough divergence in detail. 

In the story entitled, ‘ The Table, the Ass, and the Stick " 
in Grimm’s collection, -a goat, whose appetite cannot be 
satisfied, brings a tailor into grievous trouble by leading him 
' to drive his three sons away from their home on groundless 
charges. At last, finding that lie had been cheated, he 
scourges the goat, which makes the best of its way from his 
dwelling. Meanwhile, the three sons had each been learning 
a tra.de, and each received his reward. To the eldest son was 
given a Bible, which at the words ‘ Cover thyself/ at onee 
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presented a magnificent banquet; the second received a 
donkey, which on hearing the word ‘BricMebrit’ rained 
down gold pieces , 1 * * 4 and both were deprived of their gifts by o 
thievish innkeeper, to whom they had in succession revealed 
their secret. On Teaching home, the eldest son, boasting to 
Ids father df his inexhaustible table, was discomfited by 
finding that some common table had been put in its place; 
and the second in like manner, in making trial of Ids ass, 
found himself in possession of a very ordinary donkey. But 
the youngest son 'had not yet returned, and to him they sent 
word of the scurvy behaviour of the innkeeper. TVhen the 
time of the third son's departure came, his master gave him 
a sack, adding - In it there lies a stick.’ The young man 
took the sack as a thing that might do him good service, 
but asked why he should take the stick, as it only made the 
sack heavier to cany. The stick, however, was endowed 
with the power of jumping out of the sack and belabouring 
any one against whom its -ownor had a grudge. Thus armed, 
the youth went cheerfully-to the house of the innkeeper, who, 
thinking that the sack must certainly contain treasure, tried 
to take it from the young man’s pillow while he slept. But 
he had reckoned withouit hie host. The stick hears the fatal 
word, and at once falls without mercy on the thief, who 
roars out that he will surrender the table and the ass. Thus 


1 Tlii h donk ey in, in faefc, Mid m > at 

whose touch everything turns to gold — 

a myth “which reappears m the Irish 
tradition of Lavra Leingaech, who had 
horse’s ears, as Midas* had those ot an 
ass. The reeds btvmyed the secret in 
tillc case of Midas; the barber ot Lavra 
whispered tbe secret in the Irish story 
to a willow; the willbw was cut down, 
and the harp made of the wood mvr~ 
mured * Lavra Loingsech has horses 
(gr.rs/ (Fergus^m, The Irish Irf&re the 
CtmmhL'} The horn- and the ass 
do n St i < represcn t the Harits ot Hindu 
mythology ; the production of gold (the 
golden light) by the sim or the dawn 
recurs agai u find again i n *4rynu 
legends. In Grimm's story of the 

4 Three Littlo SIeri in the Wofid * the 
khullv dawn-child shares her bread 
with the dwarfs, who, as in the Vol- 
sung tale, guard the treasures of the 
earth, and in return they grant to her 


the power of bosoming more beautiful 
every day, and that a piece of gold shall 
frill out of her mouth every word that 
she speaks- But she lias a stepsister, 
the whiter, who, not having her kindly 
feelings, refuses to share her bread with 
the dwarfs, who dccre <j that she shall 
grow move ugly every day, and that 
toads fchvLl spring from her mouth 
whtiuevi i: she speaks. This is the 
story Of * Bushy Brido ’ iu LasenFs 
Nt/rse Tattx. The dawn-chndmi re¬ 
appear in the story of Hansel and 
Grethel/who, wandering into the forest 
(of night or winter), come upon a house 
with windows made of clear sugar (ice), 
where they fail into tho power m a 
witoh (Halos), who, like tin dwarfs, 
guards the hoard of treasure, The old 
witch is destroyed by Grothcl after the 
fashion of the cannibal in the Zulu 
talc. (Mas M idler, Chips, IL 214.) 
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the three gifts reach the tailor’s house. 1 
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VIII. 


As for the goaf, 

whose head the tailor liod shaven, it ran into a iox s house, 
where a bee stung its bald pate, and it rushed out, never to 
bo heard of again. 

In the Decoa.n tale we have a jackal and a. barber in the 
place of the goat and the tailor*, and the miseltiei is done, Jackal 
not by leading the barber to expel his children, but by cheat- 
iiig' him of the fruits of his garden. The parallel, however, 
is not confined to the fact of the false pretences ; the barber 
retaliates, like the tailor,, and inflicts a severe wound on. the 
jackal. As before, in the German story, the goat is a goat; 
bat the jackal is a transformed rajah,, none other in short 
than the Beast who is we deled to Beauty and the monster 
who’becomes the husband of Psyche, and thus oven this 1 
story lies within the magic circle of strictly mythical tradi ¬ 
tion But before he wins his bride, the jackal-rajah is 
reduced to sore straits, and his adventures give occasion 
’for some sharp satire on Hindu popular theology. Coming 
across a bullock’s carcass,, the jackal eats his way into it, 
while the sun so contracts the hide that lie finds himseb 
unable to get out. Fearing to be killed if discovered, or 
to be buried alive il he escaped notice, the jackal, on ID., 
approach of the scavengers, cries out, ‘Take care, good' 
people, how you touch me, for I am a great saint. The 
mahars in terror ask him who he is, and what he wamfe. 

*1/ answered the jackal, ‘am a very holy saint. I am also 
the god of your village, and I am very angry with, yon,- 
because you never worship me nor bring me offerings. 0 
my lord,*’ they cried, ‘what offerings will please you? Tell 
us only, and we will bring you whatever you like.’ ‘ Good,' 
said the jackal; ‘ then you must fetch hither plenty of rice, 
plenty of llowere, and a nice fat chicken: place them as an 
offering beside me, and pour a great deal of water over them, 
as yott do at your most solemn leasts, and then I will lbigive 
you your sins." The wetting, of course, splits the dry 
bullock’s skin, and the jackal, jumping out, runs with the 
chicken in Iris mouth to the jungle. When again he was 

1 The Norse story of ' The Lud who went to the North Wind’ turns on the 
name machinery. 
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nearly starved, lie hoard a Brahman bewailing Ms poverty, 
and declaring that if a dog or a jackal were to offer to marry 
one of his daughters, lie should have her—an eagerness in 
complete contrast with the reluctance of the merchant who 
is obliged to surrender his child to the beast. The jackal 
takes him at his word, and leads his wife away to a splendid, 
subterranean palace, where she finds that each night the 
jackal lays aside his skin, and becomes a beautiful young 
man. Soon the Brahman comes to the jackal’s cave to see 
how Ins child gets on ; but just as he is about to enter, the 
jackal stops him, and, learning his wants, gives him a melon, 
the seeds of which will bring him some money. A neighbour, 
admiring the fruit produced from these seeds, buys some from 
the Brahman’s wife, and finding that they are full of diamonds, 
pearls and rubies, purchases the whole stock, until the Brah¬ 
man himself opens a small withered melon, and learns how 
he has been overreached. In vain he asks restitution from 
the woman who has bought them; she knows nothing of 
any miraculous melons, and a jeweller to whom he takes the 
jewels from the withered melon, accuses him of having stolen • 
the gems from his shop, and impounds them all. Again 
the Brahman betakes himself to the jackal, who, seeing the 
uselessness of giving him gold or jewels, brings him out ajar 
which is always full of good things,’ The Bra,liman now 
lived in luxury ; but another Brahman informed the rajah of 
the royal style in which his once poorer neighbour feasted, 
and the rajah appropriated the jar for his own special use. 
When once again he carried this story of his wrongs to his 
■son-in-law, the jackal gave him another jar, within which 
was a rope and a stick, which would perform their work of 
chastisement as soon as the jar was opened. Uncovering 
the jap while he was alone, the Brahman had cause to repent 
his rashness, for every bone in his body was left aching. 
'With this personal experience of the powers of the stick, the 
Brahman generously invited the rajah and his brother 

1 This jar is, of conm\ the horn of sorves as the source of life anti wealth 
Amahheia, dw napkin of Rhyddereh, will ho more iitiy examined when %« 
then ever-fai li ng tsi hi a of th e Ethi iopians, con lc to an a lyse Urn -myth of 111 e d i viue 
the cup o! the Malee’s wife in the ship Argo. “ See the section on the 
Hindu legend; but the countless forms Vivifying Sun. Bool; n. eli. ii, 
assumed by the mysterious vessel which 



WISH. 

Brahman to come and test the virtues of his new gift; and a 
belabouring as hearty as that which the wicivod innkcopei 
received in the tierman tale made them, viohl up the dinner- 
making jap. The same wholesome measure led to the re¬ 
covery of the precious stones from the jeweller, and the 
melons from the woman who had bought them. It only 
remained now, by burning the enchanted rajah’s jackal-skin, 
the lion-skin of HerakleB, to transform him permanently into 
the most splendid prince ever seen ori earth. 1 

The independent growth of these tales from a common 
framework is still more conclusively proved by the fact that 
the agreement of the Norse with the Hindu legend is far 
more close and striking than the likeness which it bears to 
the German story. In the Norse version wo have not three 
brothers, but one lad, who represents the Brahman; and in 
the Norse and Hindu stories alike, the being who does the 
wrong is the one who bestows the three mysterious gifts. 
The goat in the German version is simply mischievous: in 
the Norse tale, the North Wind, which blows away the poor 
woman’s meal, bestows on her son the banquet-making cloth, 
the money-coining ram, and the magic stick. 2 The jackal 
and the •cloth are thus alike endowed with the mysterious 
power of the Teutonic Wish. I his power is exhibited under 
a thousand forms, among which cups, horns, jars, and basins 
hold the most conspicuous place, and point to the earliest 
symbol used tor the expression of the idea. 

The points of likeness and difference between the Hindu 
story of Funchkin and the Norse tale of the ‘ Giant who had 
no Heart in his Body ’ are perhaps still more striking. In the 
Ibrmer a rajah has seven daughters, whose mother dies while 
thev are still children, and a stepmother so persecute* them 


* In the mythology of Northern 

Itirope the lion-akin becomes a he*r- 
icL and thus, according to bio story 
f Porphyry, Zulrnoxis. the mythynl 
winlntor f>i tins Gotui, \v*lis a U rtt^vT, 
s having been clothed in a bearskin as 
3on as he was born. Probably the 
tplanalion is about as trustworthy as 
nat which traces the name Txitogtmejtt 
, ;i Cretan word Into, meaning head, 
'he other form of the name, iiamolxts, 
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has been supposed (Norlc, 1 ’’a'- If or 
terbnch, s.v.) to point to mu I geo, nniic-o, 
and thus to denote the wizard or the 
sorcerer. I. 1 he story of iris remaining 
hidden for years in a ceett and then 
reappearing among the Oetai, is merely 
another form of the mvtlia of Perse 
phonfi, Adorns, Baldnr, Osiris, and oth r 
Soil i«B of the waxing and waning year. 

a Dosent, Taks from ffa $om, xctv. 
cadi. 2W. 
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that they make their escape. In the jangle the; are Ion ml 
by the seven sons of a neighbouring king; who are bunting ; 
and each takes one of the princesses as a wife, tho handsomest 
of course marrying the youngest. After a brief time of 
happiness, the eldest prince* sets off on a journey, and does 
not return. His six brothers follow him. and are seen no 
more. After this, as Balna, the youngest princess, rocks her 
babe in Ins cradle, a fakeer makes bis appearance, and having 
vainly asked her to marry him, transforms her into a dog, 
and leads her a,way. As he grows older, Baba's son learns 
how his parents and uncles have disappeared, and resolves to 
go in search of them. His aunts beseech him not to do so; 
but the youth feels sure that he will bring them all back, and 
at length he finds his way to the house of a gardener, whose 
wife, on hearing bis story, tells him that his iiither and uncles 
have all beevu Turned into stone by the great magician 
Punchkin, who keeps Balna herself imprisoned in a high 
tower because she will not marry him. To aid him in his 
task, the gardener's wile disguises him in her daughter's 
dress, and gives him a basket of flowers as a present for the 
captive princess * Thus arrayed, the youth is admitted to 
her presence, and while none are looking, he makes himself 
known to his mother by means of a ring which she had left 
on his finger before the sorcerer stole her away. But the 
rescue of the seven princes seemed to be as far off* as ever, 
and the young man suggests that Balna should now change 
her tactics, and by playing the part of Delilah to Samson, 
hud out where his power lies, and whether he is subject to 
death. The device is successful, and the sorcerer betrays the 
secret. 

* Far away, far away, hundreds of thousands of miles away 
from this, there lies a desolate country covered, with thick 
jupgle. In the midst of the jungle grows a circle of palm 
trees, and in the centre of the jungle stand six jars full of 
water, piled one above another; below the sixth jar is a small 
cage which contains a little green parrot; on the life of the 
parrot depends my life, and if the parrot is killed I must die.’ 1 

1 In the flftplii: story of the ‘Young this story, tlif; prtz,h is thus raC 
JHug of EasaiJh Kiindii,'whidi contains ‘There is' a great flagstone natter the 
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But this keep is guarded by myriads of evil demons, and 
Halo a tries bard to dissuade her son from the venture. He 
is resolute, and lie finds true helpers in some eagles whose 
young he sav 'ailing a large serpent which was making 

its wav to the r nest. The parent birds give him theii j nung 
to be 'his servants, and the eaglets, crossing their wings, 
"bear him through the air to the spot where the six water 
jars are standing. In an instant ho upsets the jar, and 
snatching the parrdt from his cogt-t, rolIs him up In his 
. leak. The magician in. his dismay at seeing the parrot in 
the youlld.-i hands yields to every demand made by him, and 
not only the seven princes but all his other victims are 
restored to life—a magnificent array of kings, conrticrs* 
off hid servants. 1 Still the magician prayed to have 
his parrot given to him. 

1 Thou the boy took hold of the parrot, and tore oft one ol 
his wings, and when he did so, the magician s right arm tell 

off. 

£ I’’vine Likin then stretched out his left arm, crying, -i Give 
me my parrot.” The prince pulled off the parrot’s second 
wing and the magician’a Lett arm tumbled oil. 

4 “ Give me my parrot,” cried he, and fell on his knees. The 
prince pulled off the parrot’s right leg, the magician’s right 
leg foil off; the prince pulled off the parrot’s loft leg, down 
fell the magician’s left. 

£ Nothing re roamed of him save the limbless body and the 
head; but still he rolled his eyes, and cried, « Give me my 
parrot!” “Take your parrot then,” cried the boy; and 
with that be wrung the bird’s neck, and threw it at the 
magician, and as he did so, Pimchkm twisted round, and 
with a, fearful groan he died,.'* 


threshold. Tlmre is a wothnyunder 
. the t'dt-g. Then' is a duck in »hfe 
wet,Iter’s belly, and an egg in thg belly 
of the (Un'k,hud it is in the egg that 
my soul is.’ 

1 This pi idem of ihe story is found, 
in the Arabian HuAUs title oi " .1 lit’ two 
Sisl ers who were jealous of their V oungtr 
Sislor.’ Hem also the (.mehonfihents 
are overcome !>.. gaining possession of a 
bud, and the "malignant demons who 
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guard it are represented by dismal cries 
anil jeering voices which assail all who 
attempt the task The bird, as in the 
Hindu tale, is won by the ypungest, of 
the family, but it is the princess palfeaiki 
disgliised as a mar, who performs the 
exploit, having, like Odysseus, as ho 
approached the Seimi's land, filled her 
oars with cloth. Nor is the bird less 
mighty than the magician, although ho 
i 3 not killed off in the same way. 
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ROOK I«. its key-note and its leading incidents this story is pre- 
■—/—- cisely parallel to the Norse tale of the ‘ Giant who had ■ no 
** «»Bt Heart in Ills Body/ Here, as in the Deccan legend, there is 
oHeart in a* king who has seven sons, hut instead of all seven being 
is Body, sent to hunt or woo, the youngest is left at home; and the 
rajah whose children they marry has six daughters, not 
severe This younger brother who stays at home is the 
Boots of European folk-lore', a being of infinitely voided 
character, and a subject of the highest interest for all who 
wish to know whence the Aryan nations obtained the mate¬ 
rials for their epic poems. Seemingly weak and often 
despised, he has keener wit and more resolute will than all 
who are opposed to Mm. Slander and obloquy are to him as 
nothing, for he knows that in the end his truth shall bo made 
clear in the sight of all men. In Dr. Dasent’s words, ‘ There 
he sits idle whilst all work; there lie lies with, that deep 
irony of conscious power which knows its time most one day 
come, and meantime can afford to wait. When that time 
comes, lie girds himself to the feat amidst the scoff and scorn 
of his flesh and blood ; but even then, after he has done some 
great deed, he conceals it, returns to his ashes, and again 
sits idly by the kitchen fire, dirty, lazy, despised, until the 
time for final recognition comes, and then his dirt and rags 
fall off—he stands out in all the majesty of his royal robes, 
and is acknowledged once for all a king/ 1 We see him in a 
thousand forms. .He is the Herakles on whom the mean 


1 I) a sent,, Nf)r%8 Tales, eliv, Some of 
the stories told of Boots art! vary signi¬ 
ficant. Among the most noteworthy is 
Grimm’s siory of ( One who travelled to 
loam what shivering meant/ The stupid 
hay in this tab shows Marvellous 
strength of arm, but he is no more able 
to shiver than the sun. At midnight 
lie is still quick with the heat of tire, 
which cannot be cooled oven by contact 
wUh tlie dead. Like Sigi■rd, 1m recovers, 
the treasures hi the robber’s keeping, 
and he \mvm to shiver only when his 
bride pours over him a- oight a pail of 
w a £ or f u H o f ti - h — m o 1 h e r V ordto* w h m 
Helios plunge# in to the sea asLmly m on. 
lilac where, he is not only the wanderer 
or vagabond, but the discharged soldier, 
or the r trolling player, who is really the 
king Thrushbeaid ui the German story, 


who tames the pride of t Kp princess as 
In dm hu b d ci es 1) ah a ml; o r h o is 11 w 
countryman who cheats the Jew in the 
story of the 1 Good Bargain/ He is the 
young king of Kasaitlh Ktindh in the 
Scottish story, who gets for the giant 
the CHaivo of Light (Kxealibur, OV the 
spe dtr of A .eh ilte \ i a ), a ml who r i d es a dun 
filly, gifted like the horse Xa lithe a wirh 
the power of speech. He is the 4 bald 
mugloskimwd gillie’ of the smithy in the 
High Id nd tale of 4 The Brown Bear of 
the Green Ghm/ on whose head the 
mysterious bird alights to point him out 
as the father of the dawn-child, In the 
story of the 'Three Soldiers T in the same 
co I lection, lie is the poor soldier who h 
wheedled of hia three wish-gifts, but 
recovering thorn in the end is seen in his 
native majesty. 


BOOTS AND CINDERELLA, 

Eurystheus delights to pour contempt; lie is Cinderella rut¬ 
ting in the dust, while her sisters flaunt their finer y abroad; 
he is the 01 dipous who knows nothing, 1 yet reads the myste¬ 
rious riddle of the Sphinx; he is the Phoiboa who serves in 
the house of Admetos a-rnl the palace of Laomedon ; lie is the 
Psyche who seeks her lost love almost*in despair, and yet 
with the hope still living in her that her search shall not be 
unsuccessful; above all, he is the lthakan chief, clothed m 
beggar’s rags, flouted bv the suitors, putting forth his strength 
for ore moment to crush the insolent Arnaios, then sitting 
down humbly on the threshold, 2 recognised only by an old 
nurse and his dog, waiting patiently till the time comes that 
he shall bend the unerring bow and having slain his enemies 
appear once more in glorious garb by the side of a wife as 
radiant in beauty as when he left her years ago for a long 
and a hard warfare far away. Kay, be even becomes an 
idiot, but even in this his greatest humiliation the memory 
of his true greatness is never forgotten. Thus the Gaelic 
" Lay of the Great Fool ? relates the 

Tale of wonder, that wm heard without Uo, 

Of the idiot to whom hosts yield, 

A haughty soil who yields not to arms, 

'Whose name vfiis tjie mighty look 

The might of the world he had seized 
Tn his hands* and it was no rude deed ; 

It was not the strong!h of hm blade or shield, 

But. that the mightiest was |n his grusp. 3 

He becomes, of course, the husband of Helen, 

, The mighty fool is his mime, 

And hit? wife is the young Fair fine; 

The men of the world are at his book, 

And the yielding to him was mine ; 

and the Helen of the story has, of course, her Paris. Thu 

fool goes to sleep, and as he slumbers a Gruagaeh gives her a 

kiss, and like Helen c the lady was not ill-pleased that he 

Came.’ But his coining is fob evil luck, and the deceiver Bhall 

be well repaid when the fool comes to take vengeance. 

Still will I gira my vows, 

Thougjij tliuii $mnkest icm*h of thy speech; 

AVh <m tomes the (druagneh of the tissue tdoftk, 

He will repay ihm for his wife's kiss, 

1 6 tlttr omwous, 5 Campbell, Tdvs of the West High- 

Sophokles, Old Tyi\ 307. lands, nt* 

* Odt/t'sey, xvni. lit). 
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repetitious 
and com¬ 
bination**. 


Agency of 
hm^tn in 
these 
itories. 


Boots tb.eiv acts the part of Bahia’s sou in tlie Hi tula story, 
white the sorcerer reappears in the Horse tale as a giant, who 
tarns the six princes and their wives into stone. The inci¬ 
dent is by no means peculiar to this bale, and the examples 
already adduced would alone warrant the assertion that the 
whole mass of folk-fc>re in every country may be resolved into 
tin endless series of repetitions, combinations, and adapta¬ 
tions of a few leading ideas or of their developments, all 
sufficiently resembling each other to leave no doubts of their 
fundamental identity, yet so unlike in outward garb and 
colouring, so thoroughly natural and vigorous under all their 
changes, as to leave no room for any other supposition than 
that of a perfectly independent growth from one common 
stem-. If speaking of the marvels wrought by musical genius, 
Hr. Hew man could say, ‘'There are seven notes in the scale; 
make them thirteen, yet Ivow slender an. outfit for so vast an 
enterprise,’ 1 we may well feel the same astonishment as we 
see the mighty harvest of mythical lore which a few seeds 
have yielded, and begin to understand how it is that ideas so 
repeated, disguised, or travestied never lost their charm, hut 
find us as ready to listen when they are brought before us for 
the hundredth time in a new dress, as when we first made 
acquaintance with them. 

In the modified machinery of the Horse tale, the remon¬ 
strances addressed to Balna’s son in the Hindu story are 
here addressed to Boots, whose kindness to the brute crea¬ 
tures who become his friends is drawn out in the more full 
detail characteristic of 'Western legends. The Hindu hero 
helps eagles only; Boots succours a raven, a salmon, and a 
wolf, and the latter having devoured Ms horse bears him on 


1 Unii'erdity $er?novs f p. 348. In 
theft* two Htorffjft til© Magician Fundikin 
an d the Hoattleas Giant it re in a n 11 y 

only other forms of the dork Unrigs 
the Piunis* who steal away tim bright 
immures, whether cows, maidens, or 
youths, from the gleaming west. In 
each eme there i& a long search for 
them; and as I’roy omnot fall without 
Achilleus, co here there is only one who 
ran achieve the exploit of rescuing the 
beinpi who hnxe been turned into stone, 
.NiobS is hardened into mi The 


ymitfifnl son of Balna in his di^iise it? 
tho womanlike Thas^ Dionysos, or 
Aehillfcus, Bahia lu s m f impri xjbed in 
the tower with the s or com 1 whom sjie 
bates k Helen shut up in I lion with 
the mincer whom she loathe*; ami aa 
Helen rails hersdf the dog-faced, m 
Balna is transformed into a dog when 
Fondikin leads her away. The 
whose young h© saves, like t.Iio homes of 
zo many popular tales, are the bright 
dmitls who bear off' little Syrya Bai to 
the nest on the tree top. 





AGENCY OF BEASTS IK MYTOOLOGY. 


its back w ith the speed of light to the house of the gia-nt 
who has turned Ins brothers into stone. 1 Then lie finds, not 
his mother, like Baba’s soil, but the beautiful princess who 
is to be his bride, and who promises to find out. if she can, 
where the giant keeps his heart, for, wherever it be, it, is not 
in his body. The colloquies which lead at length to the true 
answer exhibit the giant in the more kindly and rollicking 
character frequently bestowed on trolls, dwarfs, elves, and 
demons, in the mythology of the Western Aryans. The 
final answer corresponds precisely to that of Punehkin. : Bar, 
far away in a lake lies an island; on that island stands a 
church ; in that church is a well; in that well swims a duck; 
in. that duck there is an egg; and in that egg there lies 
my heart, you darling/ His darling takes a tender farewell 
of Boots, who sets off on the wolfs back, to solve, as in the 
Eastern tale, the mystery of the water and the bird. The 
wolf takes him to the island ; but the church keys hang high 
on the steeple, and the raven is now brought in to perform 
an office analogous to that of the young eaglets in the Deccan 
legend. At last, by the salmon's help, the egg is brought 
from the bottom of the well where the duck had dropped it. 

‘ Then the wolf told him to squeeze the egg, and as soon 
as ever he squeezed it, the giant screamed out. 

4 f< Squeeze it again,” said the wolf: and when the prince 
did so, the giant screamed still more piteously, and begged 
and prayed so prettily to be spared, saying he would do all 



CHAP. 

via 


1 The constant agency of wo Ires and 
foxes in the German stories at once 
suggests a comparison wit a the Myrmi¬ 
dons whom the Horn or id poet so elabo¬ 
rately likens to wolvesfe w ith Phoibos 
himself as the wolf-god of JEsehyW, 
and with the jackal primes of eastern 
story. In Grimm's story of ‘The Two 
Bmihrrs/ the animals succoured are 
thf hare, fox, weif, and lion, and they 
wh t us in the Hindu tele, offer their 
yemng as ministers to the hero who has 
spared their lives. In the beautiful 
legend of the Golden Bird, the youngest 
brother and the fox whom by his ldnd- 
tipks hi -, secures as his ally, alike repre¬ 
sent the disguised chieftain of Dimka, 
:uid the rajahs of the Hindu stories, 
The disguise in which the youngest 


brother returns home is put on by him¬ 
self, lie has exchanged clothes with a 
beggar; the fox is of course enchanted, 
and can only bo freed by dts-troying the 
body in which he is imprisonJd. But 
this idea of enchantmrmt would inevi¬ 
tably he suggested by the magic power 
of Athene in seaming the face of Qdye- 
sens with the wrinkles of a squalid 
old age, while the Christianised North¬ 
man would convert A: hen6 herself into 
a witch. In this story the mere presence 
of l he disguised youth, who watf supposed, 
to be mimi^rurl, just as the suitors sup¬ 
posed Odysseus to be dead, makes the 
golden bird begin to sing, the golden 
horse begin to eat, and the beautiful 
maiden to cease weeping. The meaning 
is obvious. 
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that the prince wished if he would only not squeeze his heart- 
in two. 

* “ Tell him if he will restore to life again your six brothers 
and their brides, you will spare his life/’ said the wolf; 
Yes, the giant was ready to do that, and he turned the six 
brothers into king’s sons again, and their brides into king’s 
daughters. 

i Now squeeze the egg in two,” said, the wolf. So Boots 
squeezed the egg to pieces, and the giant burst at once.’ 

If the morality of myths he a fair matter for comparison, 
the Eastern story has here the advantage. Balna’s son 
makes no definite promise to the magician; but a parallel to 
Punch kin, almost closer than that of the giant, is furnished 
in Grimm’s story of the Two Brothers, where a witch is 
forced to restore all her victims to life. ‘ The old witch took 
a twig 1 and changed the stones back to what they were, and 
immediately his brother and the beasts stood before the 
huntsman, as well as many merchants, workpeople and shep¬ 
herds, who, delighted with their freedom, returned home; 
but the twin brothers/ when they saw each other' again, 
kissed and embraced and were very glad.’ 3 

The supposition that these stories have been transmitted 
laterally is tenable only on the further hypothesis, that in 
every Ar yan land, from Eastern India to the Highlands of 
Scotland, the folk-lore of the country has had ite character 
determined by the literature of written books, that in every 
land men have handled the stories introduced from other 
countries with the deliberate purpose of modifying and adapt¬ 
ing them, and that they have done their work in such a way 
as sometimes to leave scarcely a resemblance, at other times 
scarcely to effect the smallest change. In no other range of 
literature lias any such result ever been achieved. In these 
stories we have narratives which have confessedly been re¬ 
ceived in the crudest form, if the fable of the Brahman and 
the goat is to be taken as the original of the Master Thief, 
aud which have been worked up with marvellous vigour and 

1 Tho rod of Kirkf. The persons allurements or temptations of the placo. 
changed into stones represent the com- * The Dioskourot, ortho Alvins, 

panioofl of Eurylwchoa. They are patri- ’Sec also Camp boll’s Tales of the 

fled only because they cannot resist the Wcxi Highlands, i. 103. 





under indefinitely varied forma, not by the scholar? who iitt- CHAP 
ported the volumes of the K alii a and Dianna, or the Exploits ,- r - 


of the Romans, but by unknown men among the people. 
The tales have been circulated for the most part only among 1 
those who have no books, and many if not most of them have 
been made known only of late years for the first time to the 
antiquarians and philologists who have devoted their lives 
to hunting them out. How then do we find in Teutonic or 
Hindu stories not merely incidents which specially charac¬ 
terise the story of Odysseus, but almost the very words in 
which they are related in the Odyssey ? The task of analys¬ 
ing and comparing these legends is not a fight one even for 
those who have all the appliances of books and the aid of a 
body of men working with them for the same end. Yet old 
men and old women reproduce in India and Germany, in Nor¬ 
way, in Scotland, and in Ireland, the most subtle turns of 
thought and expression, and an endless series of complicated 
narratives, in which the order of incidents and the words of 
the speakers are preserved with a, fidelity nowhere paral¬ 
leled in the oral tradition of historical events. It may 
safely be said that no series of stories introduced in the form 
of translations from other languages could ever thus have 
filtered down into the lowest strata of society, and thence 
have sprung up again, like Antaios, with greater energy and 
heightened beauty, and 4 nursery tales are generally the last 
things to he adopted by one nation from another.’ 1 But it 
is not safe to assume on the part of Highland peasants or 
Hindu nurses a familiarity with the epical literature of the 
Homeric or Vedic poets; and hence the production of actual 
evidence in any given race for the independent growth of 
popular stories may be received %s throwing fresh light on 
questions already practically solved, hut can scarcely be re¬ 
garded as indispensable. It can scarcely be necessary to 
prove that the tale of the Three Snake Leaves was not 
derived by the old German storytellers from the pages of 
Pausanias, or that Beauty and the Beast was not suggested by 
Appuleius. There is nothing therefore which needs to 
surprise ns in the fact that stories already familiar to the 

1 Max Miiller, Chips, ii. 216. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

western Aryans have been brought to us in their eastern 
versions only as yesterday, 

Among such tales is the story, cited by Dr. Da sent, of 
King .‘tttraha, who wandering among the Vinci hy a moim- 
tains finds two men quarreling for the possession of a bowl, 
a staff, and a pair of shoes, and induces them to determine by 
miming a race whose these things shall be. No sooner have 
they started that} Putraka puts on the shoes, which give the 
power of flight, and vanishes with the staff and bowl else. 
The story, which in this form has only recently been made 
known in Europe through the translation of the tales of 
'Somadeva, is merely another version of the old Norse legend 
of the Three Princesses of Whit eland, in which three brothers 
fight for a hundred years about a hat, a cloak, and a pair of 
boots, until a king, passing by, prevails on them to let him 
try the things, and putting them on, wishes himself away. 
The incident, Dr. Dasent adds, is found in Wall.achian and 
Tartar stories, 1 while the three gifts come again in the 
stories already cited, of the Table, the Ass, and the Stick, 
the Lad that went to the North Wind, and the Hindu tale 
of the Bra,liman, the Jackal, and the Barber, But the gifts 
themselves are found everywhere. The shoes are the 
sandals of Hennes, the seven-leagued boots of Jack the 
Giant Killer; 2 the hat is the helmet of Hades, the Tarn- 
Kappe of the Nibelungen Lied; 3 in the staff we have the 
rod of Kirke, and in the bowl that emblem of fertility and 
life which meets ns at every turn, from the holy vessel 

’ it occurs aim in the German 
legend of # The Ring of the Golden 
Mountain/ In the story of Gyges 
(Plato, Pol 360), this power of making 
the weaker invisible resides in a ring, 
which hi discovers far beneath the sur¬ 
face of the earth. This ring enables 
him to corrupt the wife of KandHulm, 
and so to become master of the Lydian 
kingdom; and thus it belongs to the 
number of mysterious rings which 
represent the Hindu Youi. See also 
the Gaelic tale of 4 Canal Grind’ 

Campbell, i, 183. The triple power of 
wish is invested iu the stone given by 
the dwarf to Thurston. Keighfcley, 

Fairy Mythology t 71 . 

% The ladder by which Jack ascends 


tohe^vfii is not peculiar to this story 
It is possibly only another form of the 
Bridge of HeimdalL E Mr. Tyler/ 
says Professor Max Miilbr* 4 aptly 
compares Hm [Mandan j fibSo of thevu^ 
and the fat woman with the story of 
Lick and the Bean Stalk, and he 
brings other stories from Malay and 
Polynesian districts cm bodying the same 
id ex. Among the different" ways by 
which it was thought possible to ascend 
from onrth to heaven, Mr. Tvlor men- 
tiims the rank spoar-gruss, a rope or 
thong, r* spiders web, a ladder of iron 
or gold, a column of smoko, or the rain- 
buw/ €higi t ii, 2 68, 

3 11 v, 845* 





wHoh only the pure knight or the innocent maiden may CIT.ap. 
touch, to the horseshoe which is nailed for good lack’s sake ^ 


to the ivall. These things have not been imported into 
Western mythology by any translations of the folk-lore of the 
East, for they were as well known in the days of Perikles as 
they are in our own$ arid thus in eases where there appears 
to be evidence of conscious adaptation the borrowing must 
be regarded rather as an exceptional fact than as furnish¬ 
ing any presumption against stories for which no such 
evidence is forthcoming. It will never be supposed that 
the imagery and even the language of the old Greek epics 
could be as familiarly known to the Hindu peasantry as to 
the countrymen of Herodotos : and hence the greater the 
resemblance between the popular stories of Greeks, Germans, 
and Hindus,, the less room is there for any hypothesis of 
direct borrowing or adaptation. Such theories do but create 
and multiply difficulties; the real evidence points only to 
that fountain of mythical language from which have flowed 
all the streams of Aryan epic poetry, streams so varied in 
their character, yet; agreeing so closely in their elements. 

The substantia] identity of stories told, in Italy, Norway, 
and India can but prove that the treasure-house of my¬ 
thology was more abundantly filled before the dispersion of 
the Aryan tribes than we had taken it to be. 

Probably no two stories famish more convincing evidence Faithful 
of the extent to which the folk-lore of the Aryan tribes was Johft ' 
developed, while they still lived as a single people, than that 
which we find in the German legend of Faithful John and 
the Deccan story of Kama and Luxman, who reflect tho 
llama, and Laxmana of Purana legends. A comparison of 
these legends clearly shows that, at least the following 
framework must have keen devised before Hindus and Ger¬ 
mans started on the long migration which was to lead the 
one to the regions of the Ganges a,n.cl the Indus, and the 
other to the countries watered by the Rhine and the Elbe. 

Even in those early days the story must have run that a 
king had seen the likeness of a maiden whose beauty made 
him faint with love; that he could not be withheld from 
seeking her; that his faithful friend went with him and 
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LOOK Lelpod him to win his bride; that certain wise birds prc- 

____ dieted that the trusty friend should save his master from three 

great dangers, but that his mode of rescuing hint should 
seem to show that he loved his master’s wife; that for his 
self-sacrifice he should be ttamed into a stone, and should be 
restored to life only by the agency of an innocent child. 
That two men in two distant countries bn owing nothing of 
each other could hit upou such a series of incidents as these, 
none probably will have the hardihood to maintain. Still 
less can any dream of urging that Hindus and Germans 
agreed, together to adopt each the specific differences of 
their respective versions. In the German story the prince’s 
passion for the beautiful maiden is caused by the sight of 
her portrait in a gallery of his father's palace, into winch 
the trusty John had been strictly charged not to let 'the 
young man enter. 1 Having once seen it, he cannot be with¬ 
held from going to seek her, and with his friend he embarks 
as a merchant in a ship laden with all manner of costly 
goods which may tempt the maiden’s taste or curiosity. 
The scheme succeeds; but while the princess is making her 
purchases the Faithful John orders all sail to be set, and 
the ship is far at sea, when the maiden turns to go home. 
At once we recognise the form in which Herodotos at the 
outset of his history hits recorded the story of Id, and are 
tempted to think that Herodotos did not in this instance 
invent his own rationalistic explanation of a miraculous 
story, but has adopted a version of the myth current in his 
own day. The comparative freedom from supernatural in- 


1 This is substantially the Rabbinieal 
Htory of f The Broken Oath/ the differ¬ 
ence being that the young mau is 
already zn Fairy Land, aiitl finds in tlio 
forbidden chamber, not the picture, bat 
the maiden herself. The ee^nel of this 
story exhibits the maiden m the Fairy 
Queen, who lavs the mm under a 
pledge to reinafp with her. After a 
while he feels a yearning to return to 
his earthly home. He is suffered to do 
ho on pledging his word that ho will 
come buck, But: the pledge redeemed 
without murmuring by Thomas of 
Krcildoutie is Bet at nought by the hero 
of this iak\ The forsaken fairy carries 


the ej\BQ before the Bapbis, who decide 
that ho mmt go bade ; bid on his per- 
mfdcrd refusal she hm -ehea hint to 
so fib i % her to t.ikr learn o f him and to 
embrace him. 'He replied that she 
■might, and as soon ns sho am braced 
him, she drew out bis soul, and ho 
died/ Thus far the story runs Itfcr 
that of Fmiqu^s Undine ; but hi tin 
sequel the insensibility of the Jew to 
the ludicrous is shown in the worth* put 
into the mouth of the fairy, who leaves 
her son Solomon in the keeping of the 
j.hthbm, assuring them that he will pass 
exanhmil ions sat is fact only* Keightley, 
Fairy MtflkohjgVt 505* 
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THE STORY OF FAITHFUL JOHN. 


clients would of course determine Ms choice. 'Lite next 
scene in the drama, is a colloquy between three crows, whose 
language Faithful John Understands, and who foretell three 
great dangers impending over the prince, who can he saved 
only at the cost of his preserver. On his reaching shore a 
fox>col<..iired horse would spring towards him- which, on His, 
mounting it, would carry him off for ever from his bride. 
No one can save him except fay shooting the horse, but if 
any one does it and tails the king, he will be turned into stone 
from the toe to the knee. If the horse be killed, the prince 
will rone the more keep his bride, for a bridal shirt will lie 
on a dish, woven seemingly of gold and silver, but composed 
really of sulphur and pitch, and if he puts it on it will bum 
him to his bones and marrow. Whoever takes the shirt 
with his gloved hand and casts it into the lire may save the 
prince ; but if lie knows and tells him, he will iie turned to 
stone from his knee to his heart. Nor is the prince mow? 
safe even if the shirt be burnt, for during the dance which 
follows the wedding the queen will suddenly turn pale and 
fall as if dead, and unless some one takes three drops of 
blood from her right breast she will die. But whoever 
knows and tolls it shall bo turned to stone from the crown 
of bis head to the toes of Ms feet. The friend resolves to be 
faithful at all hazards, and all things turn out as the crows 
had foretold ; but the king, misconstruing the act of his 
friend in taking blood from his wife, orders him to be led to 
prison. At the scaffold he expl n e w his motives, but the act 
of revelation seals his doom ; and while the king intreats 
for forgiveness the trusty servant is turned into stone. In 
an agony of grief the king has the figure placed near Ms bed, 
and vainly prays for the power of restoring him to life. 
Years pass on ; twin sons are born to him, and one day, as 
he gives utterance to the longing of Ms heart, the statue 
says that it can be brought back to life if the king will cut 
off the heads of the twins and sprinkle the statue with their 
blood. The servant is restored to life, and when he places 
l he children’s heads on their bodies they spring up and play 
as merrily as ever, 

L 2 
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HOOK In truth find tenderness of feeling this story falls far short 

.__- i'f the .Deccan, tale, in winch the prince Baraa sees the 

R»nw imago of his future bride, not in a picture, but in a dream. 
Ucumo, Having won her by the aid of Luxman, he is soon after 
attacked by the home-sickness which is common to the 
heroes of most of these tales, and which finds its highest 
expression in the history of Odysseus. .During the journey, 
which answers to tbe voyage of the king with Faithful John, 
Lux man, who, like John, understands the speech of birds, 
hears two owls talking in a tree overhead, and learns from 
them that three great perils await his master and his bride. 
The first will be from a rotten branch of a. banyan-tree, from 
the fall of which Luxraan will just save them by dragging 
them forcibly away; the next will be from an insecure arch, 
and the third from a, cobra. This serpent, they said, Luxman 
would kill with his sword. 

\ But a drop of the cobra's blood shall fall on her forehead. 
The wuzeer will not care to wipe off the blood with his 
hands, but shall instead cover his face with a cloth, that he 
may lick it off with his tongue ; but for this the rajah will 
be angry with him, and his reproaches will turn this poor 
wuzeer into stone. 

1 u Will he always remain stone?” asked the lady owl. 

<( Not for ever,” answered the husband, “ but for eight long 
years he will remain so.” ^ And what then?” demanded 
she. “ Then,” answered the other, w when the young rajah 
and ranee have a baby, it shell come to pass that one day 
the child shall be playing on the door, and, to help itself along, 
shall clasp hold of the stony figure, and at that baby’s touch, 
the wuzeer will come to life again.” ’ 

As in the German tale, everything turns out in accordance 
with the predictions of the birds. When, therefore, Luxman 
saw the cobra creep towards the queen, he knew that his life 
must be forfeited for his devotion, and so lie took from the 
folds of his dress the record of the owl’s talk and of his 
former life, and, having laid it beside the s.leaping king, killed 
the cobra. The rajah, of course, starts up just as his friend 
is licking the blood from Ids wife’s forehead, and, drawing 



STORY OF HAMA AST) LUXMAS. 

the same inference with, the (Jerprnn prince, overwhelms him. CHAP, 
with, reproaches*. v —r— 

4 The rajah had buried his face in his hands: lie looked 
up, he turned to the wuzeer; but from him came neither 
answer nor reply. He had become a senseless store. I hen 
"Rama for the first time perceived the roll of paper which 
Lnxman had laid beside him ; and when he read in it of 
what Lux man had been to him from boyhood, and of the 
<*ud; 1 ;■ i■ grief broke fhrou g h all bounds, and tall’.' 

the feet of the statue, he clasped its stony knees and wept 
aloud.’ 

Eight years passed on, and at length the child was "bora. 

A few months more, and in trying to walk, it ' stretched out 
its tiny hands and caught hold of the toot of the statue. 

The wuzeer instantly came hack to life, and stooping down 
seized the little baby, who had rescued him, in his arms and 

kissed it.’ 1 ■ 

There is something more quiet and touching in the silent Mythical 
record of Lnxman which stands in the place of Faithful Jyjj[ 
John’s confession at the scaffold, as well as in the doom stories 
which is made to depend on the reproaches of his friend 
rather than on the mere mechanical act of giving ut terance 
to certain words. But the Hindu legend and the German 
story alike possess a higher interest in the links which, 
connect them, like most of the popular stories already noticed, 
with the magnificent epic to which we give the name of 
Homer, with the songs of the "Volsungs and Nibeltuigs, with 
the mythical cycle of Arthur and Charlemagne, and the 
Persian Knstem. The bridal shirt of sulphur and pitch, 
which outwardly seemed a tissue of gold and silver, carries 
us at once from the story of Faithful John to the my th of 

1 The calamity which overtakes Ilcnrv is so grieved tit tho loss that he 
Lnxman and Faithful John is seen in binds three iron bands round his heart 
an earlier and less developed form in for fear it should break with grief ami 
the German story of the Frog Princo. sorrow. When the Frog Prince sets ont 
Here the fnithM friend is overwhelmed with his bride in the morning, the iron 
with grief because his master is turned hands break aud Trusty Henry is set 
into a frog. But this transformation is free. This is the stony -sleep of 
merely the sinking of the sun into the Luxm.vm brought on by grief, and 
western waters (sue note 3, p. 165), arid broke n only by the light touch of early 
tho time of his absence answers to the morning, there represented by tho 
charmed sleep oi Ludymion. Trusty innocent child ol Lama. 
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booh Deianeira and the poisoned coat which put an end to the 
“ T °‘ Lieer Heraklew. We enter again the charmed circle, 
yliere one and the same idea assumes a thousand different 
forms, where we can trace clearly the process by which one 
change led to another, but where any one disregarding' the 
points of connection must fail to discern their sequence, 
origin,^ and meaning. In the legend of Deianeira, as in that 
f h'sbii and (. < lauke, the coat or shirt is laden with destine- 

tion even for Herakles. It represents, in. fact, ‘the clouds 
which rise from the waters and surround the sun like a dark 
raiment.' This robe Herakles tries to tear off, but the ‘fiery 
mists embrace him, and are mingled with the paiding rays of 
the sun, and the dying herd is seen through, the scattered 
clouds of the sky, tearing his own body to pieces, till at last 
uis blight, form is consumed in a general conflagration.’ 1 
In the story of Medeia this robe is the gift of Helios, which 
imparts a marvellous wisdom to the daughter of the Kokhian 
king. It is the gleaming dress which reappears in story 
alter story of Hindu folk-lore. ‘ That young rajah’s wife,’ 
people said, 11 has the most beautiful saree we ever saw ; it 
shines like the sun, and dazzles our eyes. We have no saree 
halt so beautiful. ’ It is the golden fleece of the: ram which 
bears away the children of the Mist (Nephele) to the Eastern 
land. In other words, it is the light of Phoibos, the splendour 
of Helios, the rays or spears of the gleaming Sun. As such, 
if is identified with the sword of Apollo the Chrysaor, with 
the sword which Aigeus leaves to be discovered by Theseus 
under the broad stone, with the good sword Gram which 
Odin left in the tree trunk for "Vojsimg to draw out and 
wield, with the lion’s skin of Herakles, with the jackal’s 
skin worn by the enchanted rajahs of Hindu story, with the 
spear of Aehilleus and the deadly arrows of Philoktetes, with 
the invincible sword of Perseus and the sandals winch bear 
him through the air like a dream, with the magic shoes in 
the story of King Patraka and of the Lad who went to the 
North Wind, with the spear of Artemis and the unerring 
clarts of Meleagros. Whether under the guise of spears or 
fleece or arrows, it is the golden hair on the head of Phoibos 

1 Max Miilicr, Chips f rom a German iVorkchop, ii, 89. 
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A.kersekomes, winch no razor has ever touched. It is the 
wonderful carpet of Solomon, which figures in the Arabian 
Nights as the vehicle for relieving distressed lovers from 
their difficulties, 1 and bears away the Princess Aldegonda by 
the side of the Pilgrim of Love in the exquisite legend of the 
Alhambra. 

This story is, indeed, only a more beautiful form of the 
German and Hindu tales. Here, as in the other legends, 
special care is taken to guard the young prince against the 
dangers of love, and the lad grows up contentedly under the 
care of the sage Eben Bouabben, until he discovers that lie 
wants something which speaks more to the heart than algebra. 
Like Bain a in the tower or Helen in liion, he is prisoned in 
a. palace from which he cannot get forth ; but the sage Bon- 
abben has taught him the language of birds; and when the 
joyous time of spring comes round, he learns from a dove 
that love is 11 the torment of one, the felicity of two, the strife 
and enmity of three.' The dove does more. She tolls him 
of a, beaut iful maiden, far away in a delightful garden by the 
banks of the stream from which Aretbousa, Daphne, Athene, 
Aphrodite, all are born; but the garden is surrounded 
by high walls, within which none were permitted to enter. 
Here, the dove’s story, which answers to the picture seen in 
the German tale and the dream of Itama, connects the 
legends with the myths of Bry child, Surya Bai, and other 
imprisoned damsels, whom one brave knight alone is destined 
to rescue. Once again the dove returns, but it is only to die 
at the feet of Ahmed, who finds -under her wing the picture 
seen by the prince in the German story. Where to seek the 
maiden he knows not; but the arrow of love is within his 
heart, and he cannot tarry. The princess too, to whom the 
dove had carried the message of Ahmed, is yearning to see 
him ; but she is surrounded by a troop of suitors as numerous 
as those which gather round Penelope, and she must appear at 
a great tournament (the fight at Hion) which is to deckle who 
shall be her husband. But Ahmed, like Ackilleus after the 
death of Patroldos, is unarmed; how then can he think of 
encountering the valiant warriors who are hastening to the 
1 The story of Prince Ahmed and Pari Banou, 
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■iOOK contest ? In this dilemma he is aided by an owl (the white 

—*—l» bird of Athene), who tells hint of) a cavern (the cave in which 
Zeus, Mithra, arid Krishna alike are born) ‘in one of the wildest 
recesses of those rocky cliffs which rise around Toledo ; none 
Imi the mousing eye of an owl or an antiquary could have 
discovered the entrance to it, A sepulchral lamp of ever¬ 
lasting oil Shed a solemn light through the place. On an 
iron table in the centre of the cavern lay the magic armour j 
against it leaned the lance, aid beside it stood an Arabian 
steed, caparisoned,for the field, but motionless as a statue. 
The armour was bright and unsullied as it had gleamed in 
aays of old; the sired in as good condition as if just from 
the pasture, and when Ahmed laid his hand upon his neck, 
lie pawed the ground and gave a loud neigh of joy that 
shook the walls of the cavern.’ Here we have not only the 
magic armour and weapons of Achi liens, but the steed which 
never grows old, and against which no human power can 
stand; Probably Washington Irving, as he told the story 
with infinite zest, thought little of the stories of Boots or of 
Odysseus : but although Ahm ed appears in splendid panoply 
and mounted on a magnificent war-horse, yet he is as inso¬ 
lently scouted by the suitors of AMegoie •• as the Ithakau 
chieftain in his beggar’s dress was reviled by the suitors of 
Penelope. .But the same retribution is in store tor both. 
Ati m ed ) >ears 1 he uresisti ble weapo ns of Odysseus. No sooner 
ia the first blow struck against the Pilgrim of Love (for 
Ahmed again like Odysseus and Herakies must lie a wan¬ 
derer) than the marvellous powers of the steed are seen. 
At the first touch of the magic lance the brawny scoffer 
was tilted from his saddle. Here the prince woidd have 
paused; but, alas ! he had to deal with a demoniac horse 
mid armour— once in action nothing could control them, 
the Arabian steed charged into the thickest of the throng; 
too lance overturned everything that presented ; the gentle 
prince was carried pell-mell about the field, strewing it with 
high and low, gentle and simple, and grieving at his own 
in voluntary exploits. The king stormed and raged at this 
Outrage on Ids subjects and ids guests. He ordered out all 
his guards—-they were unhorsed as fast as they came up. 





MYTHS OF THE NOON-1) AY, 

The king threw off* his robes, grasped buckler and lance, and 
rode forth to awe the stranger with the presence of majesty 
itself. Alas ! majesty fared no better than the vulgar—the 
steed and lance were no respecters of persons: to the dismay 
of Ahmed, he was borne full tilt against the Icing, and in a 
moment the royal heels were in the air, and the crown was 
rolling in the dust.’ It could not be otherwise. The suitors 
must all. fall when once the arrow has sped from the bow of 
Odysseus; but a,1 though the Ithalien chief was earnest in 
his revenge, the involuntary exploits of Ahmed are matched 
by many an involuntary deed of Heraldes- or Oidipons or 
Perseus. That the horse of Ahmed belongs to the same 
stock with the steeds of Indra it is impossible to doubt as 
we read the words of the Vedic poet:— 

* These thy horses, excellent Vayu, strong of limb, youthful 
and full of vigour, bear thee through the space be tween 
heaven and earth, growing in bulk, strong as oxen; they are 
not lost in the firmament, but hold on their speed, unretarded 
by reviling ; difficult are they to be arrested as the beams of 
the Sun.’ 1 

The incidents which follow present the same astonishing 
accordance with old Greek or Hindu traditions. No sooner 
has the sun reached the meridian than ‘ the magic spell 
resumed its power; the Arabian steed scoured across the 
plain, leaped the barrier, plunged into the Tagus, swam its 
raging current, bore the prince breathless and amazed to the 
cavern, and resumed his station like a statue beside the iron 
table.’ The spell is, in fact, none other than that which 
sends the stone of Sisyphos rolling down the hill as soon as 
it has reached the summit; the Tagus is the old ocean stream 
into which Helios sinks at eventide, and the cave is the dark 
abode from which the wandering Sun had started in the 
morning, and to which he must come back at night. But 
further, Ahmed appears in the sequel as Paiebn, the healer. 
Aldegonda, is sick with love for the beautiful prince who has 
gladdened her eyes but for a few brief moments. In vain do 
hosts of physicians seek to cure her. The power to do so 
rests with Ahmed only, and the owl, coming to ids aid as 

1 Rig Veda SanhHa t H. It. Wilson, vol. ii. p. 51. 
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zealously as Athene Glaukopis (the owl-eyed or bright- 
faced) to that of Odysseus, advises him to ask as his reward 
the carpet of Solomon, on which he soars away with Ahle- 
gonda, like the children of Nepheld on the Golden Fleece. 
The force of these astonishing parallelisms is certainly not 
weakened by any suggestion that some of these incidents 
may be found in legends of the .Arabian 'Nights, The en¬ 
chanted horse reappears in the Du.pp.lcgriin of Grimm's 
German stories, in the steed which carries the Widow’s Bon 
in the Norse tales, and the marvellous horse of Highland 
tradition. 1 In a burlesque aspect, it is the astonishing horse 
in the Spanish story of Governor Manco, 2 who is outwitted 
by the old soldier precisely as the Sultan of Cashmere .is 
outwitted by the possessor of the Enchanted Horse in the 
Arabian Nights story. 

In the Hindu stony as in the Spanish tale, the bride of 
Kama is won after an exploit which in its turn, car lies us 
away to the deeds of Hellenic or Teutonic heroes,. When 
the prince tells Luxman of the peerless beauty whom he has 
seen in his dream, his friend tells him that the princess lives 
far away in a glass palace. 3 * Round this palace runs a large 
river, and round the river is a garden of flowers. Round 
the garden are four thick groves of trees. The princess is 
twenty-four years old, but she is not married, for she has 
determined only to marry whoever can jump across the river 
and greet her in her crystal palace; and though many 
thousand kings have assayed to do so, they have all perished 
miserably in the attempt, having either been drowned in the 
river or broken their necks by falling. , The frequent recur¬ 
rence of this idea in these Hindu tales might of itself lead 
any one who knew nothing of the subject previously to doubt 
whether such images could refer to any actual facts in the 
history of any given man or woman. In the story of Rama 
it has lost much of its old significance. The death-like cold 
of a northern winter gives place to the mere notion of solitude 
and seclusion. Ru n» i u g s breams and luxuriant garde n s show 

1 Campbell, Tales of the Wasi High- Alhambra* 
lam h\ 4 The tflUDg King of Kasaidh 5 The glass nr marble of the Hindu 
Rnadh/ tale answers to the im of the Norse 

* Washington Irring, Tales of the legends. 
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OF THE FIVE FLOWERS. 


that the myth has been long transferrer 7 to a more genial 
climate; but it is scarcely necessary to say that the changes 
iu the story indefinitely enhance its value, so long as the 
idea remains the same. In some form or other this idea may 
ho sakl to run through almost all these legends. In the story 
of 4 Brave Seventee Bai* it assumes a form more closely akin 
to the imagery of Teutonic mythology; and there we find a 
princess who declares that she will marry no one who has not 
leaped over her bath, which 4 has high; marble walls all round, 
with a. hedge of spikes at the top of the wadis . 1 In the story 
of Vlcram Maharajah, tho parents of Anar .Ranee 4 had caused, 
her garden to be hedged round with seven hedges made of 
bayonets, so that none could go in nor out; and they had 
published a decree that none should marry her but he who 
could enter the garden and gather the three pomegranates 
on which she and her makls slept.’ Bo, too, Punch Phul 
Ranees, the lovely Queen of the Five -Flowers, c dwelt in a 
little house, round which were seven wide ditches, and seven 
great hedges made of spears.’ The seven hedges are, how¬ 
ever, nothing more than the sevenfold coils of the dragon of 
the Glistening Heath, who lies twined round the beautiful 
Brynhild. But the maiden of the Teutonic tale is sunk in 
sleep which rather resembles death than life, just as Demeter 
mourned as if for the death of Persephone while her child 
sojourned m the dark kingdom of Hades. 


This idea is 


reproduced with wonderful fidelity in the story of Little 
Bury a Bai, and the cause of her death Is modified in a 
hundred legends both of the East and the West. The little 
maiden is high up in the eagle’s nest fast asleep, when an 
evil demon or Bakslias seeks to gain admission to her, and 
while vainly striving to force an entrance leaves one of liis 
finger-nails sticking in the crack of the door. When on the 
following morning the maiden opened the doors of her 
dwelling to look down on the world below, the sharp claw 
ran into her hand, and immediately she foil dead. The 
powers of winter, which had thus far sought in vain to 
wound her, have at length won the victory ; and at once we 
pass to other versions of the same myth, which tell us of 
Burvdikd stung to death by the hidden serpent, of Bifrit 
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smitten by Hngene (the Thorn), of Isfemliyar slain by the 
thorn or arrow of Pustem, of Achi Ileus vulnerable only in 
his heel; of Brynhild enfolded within the dragon’s coils, of 
Meleagros dying as the torch of doom is burnt out, of Bald ur 
the brave and pure smitten by the fatal mistletoe, of the 
sweet Briar Bose plunged in her slumber of a hundred years. 

The idea that all these myths have, been deliberately 
transferred from Hindus or Persians to Greeks. Germans, 
and Norsemen maybe dismissed as a, wild dream . 1 Yet of 
their substantial identity in spite of all points of difference 
and under all the disguises thrown over them by individual 
fancies and local influences, there can be no question. The 
keynote of any one of the Deccan stories is the keynote 
of almost all ; and this keynote runs practically through, the 
great body of tales gathered from Germany, Scandinavia, 
Ireland, and Scotland, ft is found again everywhere in the 
mythology of the Greeks, whether in the legends which have 
furnished the materials for their magnificent epics, or have 
been immortalised in the dramas of their great tragedians, 
or have remained buried in the pages of mythographers like 
Pausanias or Diodor os. If then all these tales have some 
historical foundation, they must relate to events which took 
place hell>re the dispersion of the Aryan tribes from their 
original home. If the war at Troy took plane at all, as the 
Homeric poets have narrated it, it is, to say the least, 
strange that precisely the same struggle, for precise!}' the 
same reasons, and with the same results, should have been 
waged in Norway and Germany, in Wales and Persia. The 
question must be more fully examined presently; but unless 
we are to adopt the hypothesis of conscious borrowing in its 
most exaggerated form, the dream of a historical Ilion and a 
historical Carduel must fade away before the astonishing 
multitude of legends which comparative mythologists have 


3 Of theso fit crips, taken as & class, 
Professor Max Mfi||er sajjs ‘that the 
elements or seeds of these fairy tafey 
belong to t>p pmod that preceded the 
dispersion of the .Aryan race; that tho 
same, people who, in their migrations to 
tb e n nr t h an cl the a on t li ? ea r r i ori & l On g 
with them the names of the sun and the 


dawn, and their belief in the bright 
gods of heaven, possessed in their very 
language, m their mythological and 
proverbial phraseology, the more or 
developed germs, that were sure to grow 
up into the same or very sinnfir pi mi la 
on every soil and under every sky/— 
CHi0$ ii* 22(5. 



D RAGOUTS AMD SLEEPING MAIDENS. 

traced to phrases descriptive of physical phenomena. At 
the least it must be admitted that the evidence seems to 
point in this direction. To take these stories after any 
system, and arrange their materials methodically, is almost 
an impossible task. The expressions or incidents worked into 
those legends are like the few notes of the scale from, which 
great musicians have created each his own world, or like the 
few roots of language which denoted at first only the most 
prominent objects and processes of nature and the merest 
bodily wants, but out of which has grown the wealth of 
words which feed the countless streams of human thought. 
In one story we may find a series of incidents briefly touched, 
which elsewhere have been expanded into a hundred tales, 
while the incidents themselves are presented in the countless 
combinations suggested by an exuberant fancy. The outl ines 
of the tales., when these have been carefully analysed, are 
simple enough ; but they are certainly not outlines which 
could have been suggested by incidents in the common life 
of mankind. Maidens do not fall for months or years into 
deathlike trances, from which the touch of one brave man 
t ‘alone can rouse them. Dragons are not coiled round golden 
treasures or beautiful women, on glistening heaths. Princes 
do not everywhere abandon their wives as soon as they have 
married them, to return at length in squalid disguise and 
smite their foes with invincible weapons. Steeds which, 
speak and which cannot die do not draw the chariots of 
mortal chief's, nor do the lives of human kings exhibit every¬ 
where the same incidents in the same sequence. Yet every 
fresh addition made to our stores of popular tradition does 
but bring before us new phases of those old forms of which 
mankind, we may boldly say, will never grow weary. The 
golden slipper of Cinderella is the slipper of Rhodopis, which 
'an eagle carries off and drops into the lap of the Egyptian 
king as he sits on his sea t of judgement at Memphis . 1 This 
slipper reappears in the beautiful Deccan story of Sodewa 
Bai, and leads of course to the same issue as in the legends 
of Cinderella and Ehodopis. The dragon of the Glistening 
Heath represents the seven-headed cobra of the Hindu story, 
1 AEliaa, V, H. siii. 33 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 808. 
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aud in the legend, of Brave Seventee Bai the beautiful Bryn- 
hi Id becomes his daughter, just aw the Bright h hoi bos is the 
child of the sombre Leto. In the Greek myth' dragons of 
another kind draw the chariot of Medeia, the child of t 
sun, or impart mysterious wisdom to tamos and Melampoos, 
as the cobras do to Mu chic Lah That the heroes ol Greek and 
Teutonic legends in almost- every case are separated from, or 
abandon, the women whom they have vooed or loved is well 
known; and the rajahs and princes of these Hindu stories 
are subjected to the same lot withHomkl.es and Odysseus, 
Oidipous and Sigurd, Kephalos and Prokris, Paris and 0in one, 
Generally the newly-married prince feels a yearning to see 
his father and his mother once more, and, like Odysseus, 
pines until he can. set his face homewards. Sometimes ho 
takes his wife, sometimes he goes a,lone ; but in one way or 
another he is kept away from her for years, and reappears 
like Odysseus in the squalid garb of a beggar. 

Curiously enough, in these Hindu stories the detention of 
the wandering prince or king, is caused, by one of those 
charms or spells which Odysseus in his wanderings dis¬ 
creetly avoids. The Lotos-eaters and their magic fruit 
reappear in the nautch-people or conjurors, whom the rajah 
who has married Panch Plml 'Ranee, the Lady of the .Five 
Flowers, asks for rice and tire. The woman whom he ad¬ 
dresses immediately brings them. * But before she gave 
tiiem. to Mm, she arid her companions threw on them a 
certain powder, containing a very potent charm; and no 
sooner did the rajah receive them than he forgot about his 
wife and little child, his journey and all that had ever hap¬ 
pened to him m his life before: such was the peculiar 
property of the powder. And when the conjuror said to 
him, “Why should yon go away 9 Stay with us and he one 
of us,” he willingly consented.’ 1 Unless the translator has 
designedly modified the language of the Deccan tale-teller 
(and in the absence of any admission to this effect we cannot 

i This forgetfulness* of HB first, loro She Gaelic story of the Battle of the 
on the part of the solar hero is brought Birds neither man nor other creature is 
abort hi many of the German stories by to kiss him, and the mischief is done by 
his allowing bin parents to kiss him on bis greyhound, who recognises him as 
one side of’ids fare, or on his lips, fci Argos knows Odysseus. Campbell, i. H, 








TI : £E ROD AKD THE LOTOS. 


suppose this), we may fairly quote the words as almost a 
paraphrase from the Odyssey :— 

*n&}/ V Ss r*s A wT-tty (pdyot pL^XiyMa ttapirivi 
nfofc ttifayytiKat ird\tv fjOtkfv qtVSJ ytty&m* 
aAA y auT^f fjftffewro juer 1 i^Spcfcri AoiTQf.dycHrfiv 
Awr&r £p$7rt6fjL?pot jiwipw vStrrov re \a&4&9nt* 1 

- ;V'. , •//' 

The nautch-woman here has also the character of ICirke, 
and the charm represents the <pdf>tuwa \vypa which turn the 
companions of Eurvlochos ini:o swine, while Kirke’s wand is 
wielded by the sorcerers who are compelled to restore to life 
the victims whom they had turned into stone, and hy the 
Rakshas from whom Karaclumdra, in the story of Truth’s 
Triumph, seeks to learn its uses. ‘ The rod/ she replies, 

‘ lias many supernatural power:; ; for instance, by simply 
uttering your wish, and waving it in the air, you can conjure 
up a mountain, a river, or a forest, in a moment of timer' At 
length the wanderer is found: but Paueh Plml Ranee and 
Reyent.ee Bai have the insight of Eurykleia, and discern his 
true majesty beneath the fakeer’s garb.® £ The rajah came 


1 Od, ix, $7< 

* Tiii'ggarrosot of 1 mmiliati or a ppcars 
in almost irummarable legends. In tlvo 
Gorman story of the Golden Bird the 
prince phis it on 'when, on approaching 
his father’s house, he Is told that his 
brofibtets are plotting hitf dentin In the 
ule of ibe Knapsack, the Hub, and the 
Horn, the wanderer who comes in with 
a coat, torn to rags has a knapsack from 
y.hjcli he cm produce any hum her of 
moi\ and a horn (tho horn of the Ma- 
ruts) at whose blast the strongest walls 
fall down. He time takes on his enemies 
a vengeance precisely like that of Odys- 
sous, mid for the same reason. In the 
story of the Golden Goose, 33 wn rating, 
the hero who never fails in any exploit* 
is despised for his wretched appearance. 
U that of the Gold Child the brilliant 
I'm ccrucs before the king in the guise 
of a humble bear-hunter. The tale of 
the King of the Golden Mountain re¬ 
peat a the story of King Putruka, and 
shows the Guld Child in a shepherd's 
lugged froftlc. liisewhr? 1m is seen as 
Hjo poor miller’s won (llu Millers Son 
and the Out), and lie becomes a dis¬ 
charged soldier in the story of * The 
Boots made of Buffalo Leather/ The 
beggar reappears in the Norse tale of 


Hacon Grizzlnbeard, the Thrushbenrd of 
0ri mni'S collect ion, while Boots, who 
grovels in the ashes, is the royal youth 
who rides up the mountain of iek in the 
story of the Primes on the Glass Hill 
In another. Shorts hanks, who by himself 
destroys all the Trolls opposed to him, 
is a reflection of Odysseus, not only in 
his ' Si nice, but in his bodily 
Odysseus is Shorts hanks when comparer! 
with Menelaos (Iliad iii, 210-41), In 
the tale of the Best Wish (Dasent), Boots 
carries with him in the magic tap the 
horn of A malt facia, and is seen again us 
a tattered beggar in the story of the 
Widow’s Son. In the legend of Big 
Bird Ban he is the wandering sailor, 
who, like Odysseus, is tossed* worn and 
naked, on the Phaiakian shore: in that 
of Soria Morin Castle (a tale in which 
the Sun seeks for the Dawn, the re verso 
of the PyschA story) ha is Halyor who 
grubs among the ashes—tho connection 
W ith fire urid light be:Jng never forgotten 
In these stories, for these ftshes are al¬ 
ways living embers. The adventure of 
Halvor is for tho recovery of a Helen, 
who has been stolen away by a Troll; 
hut no sooner is tho I lion or stronghold 
of the robber demolished than, like Odys¬ 
seus, he begins to fool m irresistible 
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ROOK towards thorn bo changed that not even his own mother 
L know him; no one recognised him but his wife. For 
eighteen years he had been among the nautch-people; his 
hair was rough, his beard imtrimmed, his face thin and worn, 
sunburnt, and wrinkled, find his dress wa.s a rough common 
blanket/ Can wo possibly help thinking of the wanderer, 
who in his beggar’s dress reveals himself to the swineherd- - 

%vdoi> jotev S’); 35’ avrbs GG no\X& poyk<ra .$, 

tfhuQov ziKowry trt'i ^ TrarylHa yauiy} 

or of his disguise, when Athene 

£avOas fK Kftpa^s vhr er e tfpjxcw, Seftuw 

TravTctro tv yueAeeim VttXaiov OyKe ytpovros, 

Kvvfatf *tf Se oi il.Trre tripos trepiKaWe’ iivT f 

8<? jW*<« iX\o naxhv fi£\tv r/U x lr ^ m 

&taya\ea fivfrfavra, it any peftopvyjiwa Kaitvu.- 

and lastly of his recognition by his old nurse when she saw 
the wound made by the bite of the hoar who slew Adonis? 
So in the Vengeance of Chandra we see the punishment of 
the suitors by~ Odysseus, an incident still furl her travestied 
in Grimm’s legend of the King of the Golden hi ountain. ho 
too as we read of the body of Chundun Rajah, which, re¬ 
mained undecayed though he had been dead many months, 
or of So dew a Bui, who a month after her death looked as 
lovely as on the night on which she died, we are reminded of 
the bodies of Patroklos 3 and of Hektor 5 which. Aphrodite or 
Rpollon anointed with ambrosial oil, and guarded day and 
night from all unseemly things. 

But though the doom of which Aehilleus mournfully com¬ 
plained to Thetis lies on all or almost all of these bright 
beings, they cannot be held in the grasp of the dark power 
which has laid them low, Briar-Rose and Surra Bai start 
from their slumbers at the magic touch of the lover’s hand, 
and even when all hope seemed, to be lost, wise beasts pro¬ 
vide an antidote which will bring back life to the dead. In the 
story of Pancli Phul Ranee these beneficent physicians nar 
jackals, who converse together like the owls of Lux man m 
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THE dXAKE LEAVES 


the cro m in ilie tale of Faithful John. e Bo you see this chap 
tree ? ’ says the jackal to his wife. * Well, if its leaves were —-.:~ 
crushed, and a little of the juice put into the rajah’s two ears 
and upon his upper lip, and some upon his temples also, and 
some upon the spear-wound in his side, he would come to 
life again, and. be as well as ever.’ These leaves reappear in 
Gntnm’s story of the Three Snake Leaves, in which, the 
snakes play the part of the jackals. In this tale a prince is 
buried alive with his dead wife, and seeing a snake approach¬ 
ing her body, he cuts it in three pieces. Presently another 
shake, crawling from the corner, saw the other lying dead, 
and going away soon returned with three green leaves in its 
mouth; then, laying the parts of the body together, so as to 
join, it put one leaf on each wound, and the dead snake was 
alive again. The prince applying the leaves to his wife’s 
body restores her also to life. The following are the words 
of Apollodoros in relating the stoiy, also told by /Elian, of 
Glaukos and Polyidoss—‘ When Minos said that he must 
bring Glaukos to life, Polyidos was shut up with the dead 
body ; and, being sorely perplexed, he saw a dragon approach 
the corpse* This he killed with a stone, and another dragon 
came, and, seeing the first one dead, went away, and brought 
some grass, which it placed on the body of the other, which 
immediately rose up. Polyidos, having beheld this with 
astonishment, put the same grass on the body of Glaukos, 
and restored him to life.’ 1 

These magic leaves become a root in the German story of Th«©w 
the Two Brothers, a tale in which a vast number of solar 
myths have been rolled together. The two brothers,«as like 
one another as two drops of water,’ are the Dioskouroi and 
the Asvins, or the other twin deities which run through so 
large a portion of the Aryan mythology. They are also the 

s Auollodoros, Hi. 3, 1. Mr, Gould, cave, e»cl finally the vulgar hand of 
inferring to this story as introduced in glory, which, when set on lire, aula tins 
l'ouque’s ‘ Sir Eli doc,' places these treasure-seeker m his search. AUuesr 
flow ora or ioaves in the large class of fables Air. Could rciere to one »nd the 
things which hate the pGwer of restoring mrao object — lightning, thus & 

life, or splitting rackn, or opening the multitude of popular stojftfea again 
earth and revealing hidden treasures* resolve themselves into phases origm- 
Th< snake leaves represent in short the ally denoting merely phyncal phene*’ 
wjrms or stones which shatter rocks, mena. Curious MytM of the Middle 
the sesame which opens the robbers’ Ages, second ■'juries, p. H5, &c, 
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look Babes in the 'Wood, although it is tlieir father himself who, 

1 _ at the bidding of his rich brother, thrusts them, forth frora 

their home, because a piece of gold falls from the mouth of 
each every morning. They are saved by a ltux:is.ma;n, who 
makes them marksmen as expert as Kastor and Poly d eulces. 
When at length they set out on their adventures, the hunts¬ 
man gives them a knife, telling them that if, in ease of sepa¬ 
ration, they would stick it into a tree by the wayside, he who 
came back to it might learn from the brightness or the rusting 
of the blade whether the other is alive and well. If the tale 
thus leads us to the innumerable stories which turn on sym¬ 
pathetic trees, gems, and stones, it is not less noteworthy as 
bringing before ns almost all the brute animals, whose names 
were once used as names of the sun. The two brothers lift 
their weapons to shoot a hare, which, begging for life, 
promises to give up two leverets. The hare is suffered to go 
free, and the huntsmen also spare tire leverets, which follow 
them. The same thing happens with, a fox, wolf, bear, and 
lion,, and thus the youths journey, attended each by five 
beasts, until they part, having fixed the knife into the trunk 
of a tree. The younger, like Perseus, comes to a town where 
all is grief and sorrow because the king’s daughter is to be 
given up on the morrow to lie devoured by a dragon on the 
summit of the dragon’s mountain. Like Theseus and Sigurd, 
the young man becomes possessed of a sword buried beneath 
a great stone, and, like .Perseus, he delivers the maiden by 
slaying the dragon. Then on the mountain-top the youth 
rests with the princess, having charged his beasts to keep 
watch, lest any one should surprise them. But the victory 
of the sun is followed, by the sleep of winter, and the lion, 
overcome with drowsiness, hands over his charge to the bear, 
the bear to the wolf, the wolf to the fox, the fox to the hare, 
until all are still. The Marshal of the kingdom, who here 
plays the part of Paris, now ascends the mountain, and, 
cutting off the young man’s head, leads away the princess, 
whom, as the dragon-slayer, he claims as his bride. At 
length the sleep of the lion is broken by the sting of a bee, 
and the beast rousing the bear asks the reason of his failing 
to keep watch. The charge |s passed from, one beast to the 
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other, until the hare, unable to utter' a word in its defence, chap. 

yjU 

begs for mercy, as knowing where to find a root which, like -- r .1_ 

the snake leaves, shall restore their master to life, A year has 
passed away, and the young man, again approaching the town 
where the princess lived, finds it full of merriment, because 
she is going on the morrow to be married to the Marshal. 

Bat the time of his humiliation is now past. The huntsman 
in his humble hostel declares to the landlord that he will 
this day eat of the king's bread, meat, vegetables, and 
sweetmeats, and drink of his finest wire. These are seve¬ 
rally brought to him by the five beasts, and the princess, thus 
learning that her lover is not dead, advises the king to send 
for the master of these animals. The youth refuses to come 
unless the king sends for him a royal equipage, and then, 
arrayed i n royal robes, he goes to the palace, where he convicts 
the Marshal of his treachery by exhibiting the dragon’s tongues 
which he had cut off and preserved in a handkerchief be¬ 
stowed on him by the princess, and by showing the necklace, of 
which she had given a portion to each of his beasts, and 
which is, in fact, the necklace of Preya and the Kesfcos or 
cestus of Aphrodite. But the tale is not told out yet, and it 
enters on another cycle of the sun's career. The youth is no 
sooner married, to the, princess than, like Odysseus or Sigurd, 
he is separated from her. Following a white doe into a forest, 
he is there deceived by a witch, at whose bidding he touches 
Ms beasts with a twig, and turns them into stones, and is then 
changed into a stone himself. Just at- this time the younger 
brother returns to the place where the knife, now partially 
covered with rust, remained fixed in the tree. 'Bn becomes, 
of course, as in the myth of Baldur, the avenger of his 
brother, and the witch undergoes the doom of Punch kin or of 
the Giant who lmd no heart inf his body; but when he tell 3 the 
younger brother that even his wife had taken him to be her 
husband, and admitted him into her chamber, the latter cuts 
off the cider's head. The magic root is again brought into 
use, and be learns how faithful liis brother hod been when 
his wife asks bun why, ou the two previous nights, he had 
placed a sword in the bed between them. The story thus, in 
■" r st 2 
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its last incident, runs into the ttd.es of Sigurd and the Arabian 
Alla b-ud-deem 1 

If we sought to prove the absolute identity of the great 
mass of Hindu, Greek, .Norse, and German legends, we surely 
need go no further. Yet there are other points of likeness, 
at least as striking as any that have been already noticed, 
"between the stories which in the East; and West alike relate 
to the phenomena of night. In the Hindu tale the disguised 
wife of Logedas "Rajah finds Tara Bai on a gold and ivory 
throne. ‘ She was tall and of a commanding aspect. Her 
black hah* was bound by long strings of pearls, her dress was 
of fine-spun gold, and round her waist was clasped a zone of 
restless, throbbing, light-giving diamonds. Her neck and 
her arras were covered with a profusion of costly jewels, but 
brighter than all shone her bright eyes, which looked full of 
gentle majesty. 5 But Tara Bai is the star (boy) child, or 
maiden, the Asteropaios of the Iliad, of whom the Greek 
myth said only that he was the tallest of oil their men, and 
that he was slain after fierce fight "by Aclullcus, whom he had 
wounded. 2 Elsewhere she reappears as Polyrleukes, the glit¬ 
tering twin brother of Kastor, and more particularly as the 
fairy Melusina, who is married to Raymond of Toulouse. 
This beautiful being, who lias a fish’s tail, as representing 
the inoon which rises and. sets in the sea, vanishes away 
when her full form is seen by her husband. 3 In another 
phase she is Kalypsd, the beautiful night which veils the 
sun from mortal eyes in her chamber dashing with a thousand 
stars, and lulls to sleep the man of many griefs and wander¬ 
ings. 11 Lastly, she is St. Ursula, with her eleven thousand 
virgins (the myriad stars), whom Cardinal Wiseman, in a 
spirit worthy of Herodotus, transforms into a company, or 
J The Norse tala of S&ortslmnka VctHe Ap^aras, or water-maidens, of 


{Daaent) is made up in great part of 
the materia Id of this story. 

* //. 3ExL 16G, &e. 

* The name Malu.sma is identified by 
Mr. Gould with that of the Baby Ionian 
Mvlitta, thc.i Syrian moon-goddess.— 
Curious Myths of the MiddhAges, second 
series, * Mehisdria/ 

Mr. Gould, in his delightful chapter 
ryw thin Aubjeci,, connects Melusina, as 
lirBt seen dose to a fountain, with the 


Vedic mythology, and tho swan maidens 
of Teutonic legend. She thus belongs 
to the race of Naiads, Nixies, and 
.Elree, the latter namo denoting a 
running stream, as tho Elbe, the 
Alphelps, Phfr fields or serpent's tail 
is not peculiar to Molusimi, and her 
attributes arc also shared with tho 
Assyrian fish-gods, and the Hellenic 
Proteus. 

* IkL r* 60, &e. 
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rather two coinpanies, of English ladies, martyred by the 
Huns at Cologne, but whose mythical home is on Horsel- 
berg, where the faithful Eckhart is doomed to keep liis weary 
watch. Labouring' o : in his painful rationalism. Cardinal 
Wiser ii an tells us of one form of tha legend which mentions 
a marriage-contract, made with the father of St. Ursula, a very 
powerful king, how it was arranged that she should have 
eleven companions, and each of these a thousand followers.’ 1 
There a,re thus twelve, in addition to the eleven thousand 
attendants, and these twelve reappear in the Hindu tales, 
sometimes in dark, sometimes in lustrous forms, as the 
twelve hours of the day or night, or the twelve moons of the 
lunar- year. Thus in the story of Truth’s Triumph a rajah, 
has twelve wives, but no children. At length he marries 
Guzra. Bai, the flower girl, who bears him a hundred sons 
and one daughter; and the sequel of the tale relates the 
result of their jealousy against these children and their 
mother. Their treacherous dealing is at last exposed, and 
they suffer the fate of all like personages in the German and 
.Norse tales. 

There is, in fret, no end to the many phases assumed by The 
the struggle of these fairy beings, which is the warfare 
between light and darkness. But the bright beings always darkiies;.. 
conquer in. the end, and return like Persephone from the 
abode of Hades to gladden the heart of the Mater "Dolorosa. 5, 

The child in the Deccan stories appears not only as Guzra 
Bai, but as Punch Phnl Ranee, as Surya Bai, as the wife of 
Muehie Lab tile fish or frog-sun. 3 All these women are the 


1 Essays on Tteliffwn and Literature, 
edited by Abp* Mamving (ISfic), p %h2. 
* (> roto, Kktvry of Greece, i. fro, 
a The frog prince or prin is only 
quo of the than. Hand per Hiubfieat ions of 
names denoting originally the pheno¬ 
mena of day a nd night. Ah carrying the 
morning light from the east to tlie west, 
the sun the hull bearing Enr6p& from 
the pm pie land (Phoini kia); and the 
same changes which converted the Seven 
Sliinera into the Seven Sagas, or the 
Seven Sleepers of Epho$ds, or the Ssven 
Champions of Christendom, or t he Seven 
Bears, transformed the aun into a wolf, 
a bear* a liorij a swan. As resting on 


the horizon in 'the morning/he in 
Apollon swathed by tlv water-maidens 
in golden bands, or the wounded and 
forsaken Oidipftus; as lingering again 
on the water's edge before he vanish 03 
from sight, he is the frog squauiug on 
the water, a homely image of Endymion 
and NarkiHaos, In this aspect the aim 
is himself an apsara, or wal ornmiidtm; 
and thus the Sanskrit Bhejn is a beauti¬ 
ful girl, whom a king wnm to be his 
wife on the eonditiem that he is not 
to let her see a drop of water. Of 
course the king one day forgets his 
promise, shows her Witter, and Bheki 
vanishes. This is the counterpart to 
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daughters di a gardener or a milkwoman, in whom we see 
the image of Hemeter, the bountiful earth, who lavishes on 
her children her treasures of fruits, milk, and flowers. In 
lier hand she holds her mystic cup, into which falls the ripe 
mango, which is lier child transformed, as the ripe fruit falls 
on the earth.. This cup, again, is the horn of Amaltheia, the 
table of the Ethiopians, of which Herodotos speaks as laden 
continually with all good, things, the cup into which Helios 
sinks each night when his course is run, the modios of 
Scrap is, the ivory ewer containing the book of Solomon’s 
occult knowledge, which Belioboam placed in his father’s 
tomb, the magic oil-bowl or lamp of Allah-ud~deen, and 
finally the San-(Ireal which furnishes to the knights of 
Arthur's round table as splendid a banque t as their hearts 
can desire. 

It is scarcely necessary to go further. If we do, we shall 
only be confronted by the sa-me astonishing parallel i sm which 
is exhibited by the several versions of the stories already 
cited. The hypothesis of conscious borrowing is either 

is unnecessary, if adduced to 

the fairest of all tho hours, the hour of 
the dawn, which ulnae ean bring the 
frog prince out, of the pond, la the 
Cferm&n story the eiudmntaerit can he 
ended only by the death of the frog; 
but this answers to the burning of the 
enchanted raja Vs jackal skin hi tho 
Hindu tale* Tho mn leaping fully 
armed into'tho heaven as CnrysAor 
might woil bo anol her being from the. 
infant whom the nymphs awathe with 
golden bands in his gleaming cvjyUe. 
The wamor couios to life on the death of 
the child, and the frog on being dashed 
against the wall becomes a beautiful 
prince. Of course he takes away hta 
bride, v early m the morning as soon a a 
the min rose, in a carriage drawn by 
eight white horses with ostrich feather* 
on their heads, and golden bridles* the 
Harity who draw the car of Iu&ra, tho 
glistening steeds of Helios, the undying 
horses who are yoked to the chariot of 
Achillem But with Aeh 1 lions i:oun i 
Patroklos; and aa Lux man at.tends on 
llama, so * Trusty Henryk who come* 
with the carriage of the Prug Prince, 
represents tho Lai thf id John of tho 
Teutonic legend, (See note \ p. 149,} 


superfluous or dangerous. It 

the legend of Molurina, who also dies 
if seen in the water* The Aim and moon 
must alike sink when they Teach the 
western sea. * Tins story/ says Pro¬ 
fessor Max' Muller, 1 wsh known at the 
time when Kapila wrote his: plvilo 
rtophicai aphorisms in India, for it is 
there quoted as an illustration. But 
long before KapiJa, the story of Bhekt 
must have grown up gradually, hegilining 
with a short saying about the sun—-such 
as that i&heki, tho mm, will die at the 
sight of water, as we should say that tho 
sun will set when it a p preaches the water 
from which it rose in the morning/— 

Chzp$ fro?/i a German Workshop, i*. 248. 

In the Teutonic version,, the change of 
the sun into tho form of a frog is tho 
result of on eh an fan ent ; but the story of 
tho Prog Prince has more than one 
print of interest. Tho fmg is compelled 
to jump into tho fountain, out of which 
only tiio yoipgest daughter of tho king 
has tho power of drawing him. These 
daughters again are the com pan ion a of 
Ursula; the daughter* of tho rajah who 
are jealous of bluer youngest sister ; the 
hours of the night, sombre in their 
beauty, and envious of the youngest and 






GROWTH OF POPULAR STORIES, 

explain the distant or vague resemblances in one story, while 
they who so apply it admit that it cannot account for the tar 
more striding points of likeness seen in many others. It is 
dangerous because it may lead us to infer an amount of 
intercourse between the separated Aryan tribes for which 
we shall vainly seek arty actual evidence. It is inadequate, 
been,use in a vast number of i n stances the point to be ex¬ 
plained is not a similarity of ideas, but a substantial identity 
in the method of working them out, extending to the most 
unexpected devices and the subtlest turns of thought and 
expression. That the great mass of popular tradition has 
been thus imported from the East into the West, or from 
the West into the East, has never been maintained; and 
any such, theory would rest on the assumption that the folk¬ 
lore of a country may be created by a few scholars sitting 
over their books, and deliberately determining the form in 
winch their stories shall be presented to the people. It 
would he safer to affirm, and easier to prove, that no popular 
stories have thus found their way from learned men to the 
common people. The ear of t he people has in all ages been 
dead to the charming of the scholars, charm they never so 
wisely. Bookmen may, if they please, take up aud adapt 
the stories of the people; but the legend of £ the Carter, the 
Dog, and the Sparrow ? would never’ have found its way into 
the nurseries of German peasants if written by Grimm 
himself in imitation of some other Aryan tale. The im¬ 
portation of one or two stories by means of written books is 
therefore a matter of very slight moment, so long as it is 
admitted that legends, displaying the most astonishing 
parallelism in the most distant countries of Europe and 
Asia, cannot be traced to any intercourse of the tribes sub¬ 
sequent to their dispersion from a common home. We thus 
have before us a vast mass of myths, fables, legends, stories, 
or by whatever name they are to be called, some in a form 
not much advanced beyond the proverbial saying which was 
their kernel, others existing apparently only m nursery tales, 
others containing the germs of the great epics of the Eastern 
and the Western world. All these may he placed together 
in one class, as springing from phrases which at first denoted 
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physical phenoniena; and enough lias perhaps been already 
said to show that this class includes a very large proportion 
of strictly popular stories which seem at first sight to be in 
no way connected with epical mythology. There remain 
the comparatively few stories which seem to have had their 
origin in proverbs or adages; and it is, of course, possible 
that some or all of these may belong to those more recent 
times when men had attained to some notion of the order of 
a moral world, to some idea of law and duty. But it is im¬ 
possible not to see that some at least of these stories thru on 
notions suggested by the older mythical speech. The dog 
and the parrot in the stories of the Carter and the 'Nautch- 
girl are weak things which bring down the pride of tho.se 
who oppress the helpless; hut this is simply the character 
and the office of Boots in Teutonic stories, and Boots and 
Cinderella, Oidipous and Herakles, alike represent the sun, 
who, weak and powerless as he starts on his course, is at 
length victorious over all his enemies. The phenomena of 
nature present analogies to the order of the moral, world, 
which are perhaps closer than theologians have imagined, 
tf the words which we use to denote the most abstract Ideas 
were at first mere names of sensible things, 3 the phrases 
which described the processes of nature must be capable of 
receiving a moral meaning. The story of the sun starting 
in weakness and ending in victory, waging a, long warfare 
against darkness, clouds, and storms, and scattering them all 
in the end. is the story of all heroism, of all patient self- 
sacrifice, of all Christian devotion. There is, therefore, 
nothing to surprise us if the phrases which we use with a 
spiritual meaning, and the proverbs in which wo sum up 
our spiritual experience, should have been suggested by the 
very phenomena wMch furnished the groundwork of Aryan 
epic, poetry. The tendency of physical, science is to resolve 
complex agencies into a single force: the science of language 
seems to be doing the same work for the words and the 
thoughts of men. 

But the story of the heroes of Teutonic and Hindu folk¬ 
lore, the stories of Boots and Cinderella, of Logedas Rajah, 

1 See p. 31, Sw. 




and Surya Bai, are the story also of Achillea s and Oidipous, CHAP 
of Perseus and Theseus, of Helen a,nd Odysseus, of Baklur . ^ 
and Eastern and Sigurd, Everywhere there is the search Aryan 
for the bright maiden who has been stolen away, everywhere 
the long struggle to recover her. The war of lliori has been 
fought out in every Aryan land. Either, then, the historical 
facts which lie at the root of the narrative of the Iliad took 
place before the dispersion of the Aryan tribes from their 
common home, or they are facta which belong to the beau¬ 
tiful cloudland, where the misty Hion ( rises into towers * at 
early dawn. In either case the attempts recently made to 
exhibit the war in the plains of Troy to tho south of the 
Hellespont as an historical reality are rendered plausible 
only by ignoring the real point at issue. 
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Whatever may have been the sins of .Eu&ncrQs- against 
truth and honesty, his method aimed simply at the extraction 
of historical facts from the legends of h is country by stripping 
them altogether of their supernatural character, and rejecting 
all the impossible or improbable incidents related in them. 
Making no pretence of access to documents more trustworthy 
■than the sources from which the poets had drawn their 
inspiration, he claimed to he regarded as a historian, merely 
because, after depriving him of all divine powers, he left Zeus 
a mortal man, who, for benefits done to his fellows, was 
worshipped as a god, 1 

Although in more recent times this system has been 
eagerly adopted and obstinately maintained, Euemeros was 
not, popular among his countrymen. To them the process 
which reduced the gods to the level of mankind seemed to 
resolve itself into mere atheism. Still, except as applying 
his method to the stories of the gods as well as to the legends 

made their way into Greece/ Thexo 
they introduced art, religion, Jaw, cus¬ 
tom, polity, and good order ; but, oddly 
enough, m spite of all these whdlesotrm 
and sobering mduonmB, the Greeks re- 
mained a * deluded rabble, who insisted 
on paying them divine honours/ The 
mere mmnd&feion of Bach absurdities Is 
disgraceful in any work which professes 
to speak to educated readers, and would 
d f $ or re eve n a sever er co u d emu; i ti o n i t 
addressed to the unlearned, But it is 
altogether inexcusable, in an article to 
which are affixed references to the w orks 
of Grimm, K„ 0. Midler, Max Muller, 
II arm an n , an d oili et s. P or r be a mud i\ g 
Euetnerism of the A.bbi Bamer, seo 
Max Muller, Lectures, second series* 100, 


* For a denied account of Jiucmeros, 
see Grote, History of Grme, part i, 
ck iri, HfS method has been repro¬ 
duced in all its completeness or nak ed - 
ness in 1 he 8 j tide bn Mythotogy inserted 
in tho Eneydofmdm Brltamimu Haying 
told ns that ‘ the adventures of Jupiter, 
Juno, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, Minerva 
or Pallas, Venus, Bacchus, Ceres, Pro¬ 
serpine* .Pluto, Neptune, and the other 
descendants and coadjutors of the 
ambitious family of the Titans, furnish 
by far the greatest part of the myt ho¬ 
of Greece./ the writer v ■ ■ 
digious assurance adds, 'They loit 
Phcenioa, we think, in the days of 
Mode*; they settled in Crete, a large 
and fertile island; from this region they 
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of the epical heroes* lie gave no cause of oftence which had 
not. already been given by Herodotos and Ihucyaides. -To 
the historian of the Persian war the legends of lb and 
Europe, of Medeia and Helen, were valuable simply as 
S 1 .';'plying links in the chain of human causes which led to 
that great struggle. For this purpose he either availed 
h im self of the least hr probable Torsions of these myths 
current in liis own day, or he placed the myths, lull as they 
were of dragons and speaking* heifers, into the crucible of 
probabilities, and was rewarded with a residuum of plausible 
fiction which would have gladdened the heart of He Foe, 
This method, as applied by Thucydides to the story of the 
Trojan war, produces results which make it difficult to believe 
that his knowledge of that strife was obtained only from the 
poems which told of the wrongs and woes of Helen. . Yet so 
it is. Although in these poems their career was inwoven 
into the whole fabric of the narrative, Helen is gone, and 
Paris and Achilleus; Heditor and Sarpedun have vanished, 
with Memndn and AthehiS and Aphrodite ; and there remains 
only a chieftain who undertakes the expedition not at all to 
rescue a woman who may never have existed, and a war 
which lasted ten years, not because Zeus so willed it, 1 but 
because want of men made it necessary that part ot the 
forces should betake themselves to tilling the ground and. 
raising crops on the Thrakian Chersonesos, while the rest 
carried on the siege. 2 

That such a method should find favour at the present day 
with writers who have made themselves in any degree ac¬ 
quainted with the results of comparative grammar is indeed 
astonishing. Argynnis and Phoroneus, Briseis and Achilbnis, 
Paris and Helen, names of persons in Hellenic legend, are in 
the earliest songs of the Aryan family found still, in their 
original application as names of the morning, of the sun, or 
of darkness; and as it is with these, so is it also with .Ker¬ 
beros and the Charites, with Orthros, with Vanina, and Zeus 
himself. That these names and these tales could have over¬ 
run the world from chance, or that the incidents which they 
relate could have a distinct historical foundation in a series 
1 Iliad, ii. 328. 3 Thueycl. i. 9-1 1. 
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of incidents occurring in the same sequence and with, the 

same results in every Aryan land, are positions wlucli few 

■would now .venture to maintain;, yet such were the theories 

which attempted, with some show of reason, to account for 

their origin and. diffusion before the sciences of comparative 

gramm ar and mythol ogy came into bem g. There can scarcely 

be a greater extravagance of credulity than that which frames 

an infinite series of the most astounding miracles in the vain 

(Fort to solve mysteries which must all he opened by one and 

the same key, or by none. '.Mo absurdity needs to startle us 

if we are ready to believe that four or five independent writers 

could describe a series of events in exactly the same words; 1 

it is, if possible, even more absurd to suppose that tribes, savage 

and civilised, many of them utterly unknown to each other, 

should, hit upon, the same stories, should disfigure them by 

the same indecencies, should atone for these blots by the 

same images of touching pathos and grace and beauty. Yet 

some such demand is made on our powers of belief by a writer 

who holds that ‘ they who literally accept Scripture cannot 

afford to ridicule mythology/ and who, looking- about for 

traces of an historical character in Greek mythical tradition, 

concludes that ‘ there are the fairest reasons for supposing 

that Hercules was not an allegorical hero, typical of ideal 

prowess, endurance, and physical strength; hut a real man, 

who, living in very remote times, and in some part of the 

world where the land was infested with savage beasts and 

perhaps the sea with pirates, earned the gratitude of a 

defenceless people by clearing’ earth and sea of monsters, as a 

remarkably uniform tradition ascribes to him. The Cyclopes 

were probably a ra.ee of pastoral and metal-working people 

from the East, characterised by their rounder faces, whence 

his oim original observation, an English 
jury would sooner believe the whole 
party perjured than persuade themselves 
that m extraordinary a comddtmee 
could have occurred/; —Short Studies m 
G-retft Subjaix, L 246, 

It is enough to May that the appli¬ 
cation of any such hypothesis of inde¬ 
pendent origination to tlie mythology of 
the Aryan nations involves difficulties^ 
if possible, still more stupendous* 


1 Tit the supposed ease of a number 
of special correspondents sending home 
uVEnglish journals Accounts of a battle 
or a campaign, lhe narrative of which 
ms in ml nearly word for word the 
same in several passages, Mr. Fronde 
says that, * were the writers them salves, 
with their closest friends and corn- 
par ions* to swear that there hud been m 
ietercommmiication, and no story pre¬ 
existing of which they had made use, 
and that each had written bond fide from 
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a,rose the story of their one eye/ In the myth of Atlas, the 
same writer thinks it ‘ impossible to doubt that we have a 
tradition of the Garden of Eden/ if it be said that these 
traditions are common to many nations, he is ready with the 
reply that the real Hemkles or the real Theseus lived very 
long* ago, and that the other nations got these, as they got 
most, of their mythical heroes, from, the Etruscans. We find 
‘ Adrastus, Tydeus, Odysseus, Meleagros, Polydeuces, written 
Atresthe, Tate, Utwye, Melacro, Pulfcukej and similarly Aga¬ 
memnon, Thetis, Perseus, Polynices, Telephus, represented by 
Aehmien, Thethis, Pharse, Phulnike, Thd|phe, So Apollo 
is Apulu, Hercules is Breule, Alexander is Elchentre/ It 
might as well be said that English uames are Preach in 
their origin because London and Dover are written Londres 
and Douvres, and Sir Humphry Davy has been designated 
1 Sronifredevd/ It can scai'cely be maintained with serious¬ 
ness that thoh which is only in part obscure, and elsewhere 
is wonderfully luminous, can he illustrated by what is utterly 
dark. These names .in their Etruscan dress have absolute! y 
no meaning; in their Greek form most of them, are trans¬ 
parent. But when Ac bilious is found in Greek- and Aharyu in 
Sanskrit tradition, when Briefs reappears as the child of Bri- 
say a, Helen as Sarawa, Otjranos as Yaruna, Orthros as Vritra, 
and when the meaning of these names is perfectly plain, we 
are forced to the conclusion that no explanation can be 
received which does not apply to Greek, Sanskrit, and Teu¬ 
tonic names alike. It would be more reasonable, failing this, 
to fall back upon t he ingenious theory by which Lord Bacon, 
in his * Wisdom of the Ancients/ converted the whole cycle 
of Greek legend into wholesome advice for princes, cabinet 
ministers, and heads of families. 1 

1 Home and Foreign Review, No. VII. than Mr. IN ley. II he has examined 
P- Hi, 1364, It ia possible, and eren the question since the time when his 
likely, that the distinguished eritie whoso article appeared in the Home and 
well-known initials Appended to this Foreign lie view, ho will probably have 
article, make it unnecessary to keep up seen, with Professor Mux Muller 
any disguise may hnvo modified or (Lectures on the Science of Language, 
rejected these conclusions. It is un- second series, ix.), that we cannot 
necessary to say that among modem accept any etymology for a Greek name 
thinkers none can be found actuated by which is not equally applicable to the 
a more earnest and single-minded desiro corresponding terms in Sanskrit and 
to ascertain [ho truth of facts without Latin, 
regard to any secondary considerations 
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But the science ‘which, traces both the names oi Greek 
mythical heroes and the incidents m their career tu the 
edvlier forms in which their original signification becomes 
apparent, completely strips of all historical character the 
localised war's of Troy or Thebes, and the traditions which 
speak of Kolchis as the scene of the exploits of lason. It is 
possible that there may have been a, war undertaken to avenge 
the wrongs of art earthly Helen; that this war lasted ten 
years, and that ten years more were spent by the chiefs in 
their return homewards; that the chief incident in this war 
was the quarrel of the greatest of all the heroes with a mean- 
spirited king, a quarrel in which a truce of gloomy inaction 
is followed hv the magnificent victory and early death of the 
hero. But if such a war took place, it must be carried back 
to a time preceding the dispersion of the Aryan tribes from 
their original home, and its scene can he placed neither in 
the land of the Five Streams, nor on the plains of the Asiatic 
Trov, not in Germany or ^Norway or Wales. The comparison 
of the Aryan languages sufficiently establishes these con¬ 
clusions ; but the denial of any historical character to the 
general narrative of the Trojan war, as given, whether by the 
Attic tragedians or by our so-called Homeric poems (be these 
earlier or later than the days of dfechylos and Sophokles), 
makes it a matter of justice to examine patiently and im¬ 
partially the arguments and alleged facts adduced hy those 
who still maintain the positions of Euemeros with regard to 
the story told in all its supernatural detail in the Iliad, and 
pared down to the plausible prosincss of Robin son Crusoe by 
Thucydides. 

At"the outset it may he safely affirmed that undue stress 
has been laid on the Wolfian theory respecting the origin and 
structure of the Iliad as affecting the attitude of historical 
critics at the present day towards the momentous topic of 
Homeric credibility. There is really no ground for the notion 
that doubts as to the historical credibility of tlie poems to 
which we gave the name of Homer can be entertained only 
by those who accept the position of Wolf and his followers. 
The Wolfian theory, to speak briefly, maintains that the 
Iliad is made up of a number of songs which existed at first 
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a detached poems, and which were handed down from gene- chap, 
ration to generation by a school of rbapsodisis or professional ,, 
minstrels. It was not, therefore, the work of any one man, 
and possibly not even of any one age* This conclusion h 
grounded partly on the absence of writing at am! long after 
the time when these poems first came into existence, and in 
part out the incoherence and contradictions which an exami¬ 
nation of the poems brings prominently into view* It follows 
that there was no one author of the Iliad, or in othe words, 
that Homer is a name, not a person* This hypothesis has 
found its extreme expression in the 4 Klein-lieder Theorie* of 
Koelily. 

But if this notion were exploded utterly,' the real question The real 
at issue would probably he in no degree affected. Thus, ^^ 0T1 af ' 
although Mr, Grote may have affirmed that Corner is no 
individual man, but the divine or heroic father of the gentle 
Hoineridiy * he nowhere argues from this statement as a pre¬ 
miss, while he is careful to add that the Odyssey is indubi¬ 
tably one poem written by one man, and that the Iliad in its 
present form, although it contains an Ilias and an Aehilleis 
combined, is probably the work of one and the same poet, 
who pieced together two compositions which he had wrought 
out for two different purposes* If we further take his con¬ 
clusion, that the Odyssey in all likelihood vtm not composed 
by the author of the Iliad, even then wo have only two, or 
at the utmost only three poets, to whom we are indebted for 
the great Greek epics which have been handed down to m* 

Whether these conclusions are hasty or extravagant, whether 

dither not recognised or not promul¬ 
gated was, the essentially rhapsodic 
character of till known poim# bel'.mgitjg 
to that rrtagti of civilmi bn to which the 
Homeric compositions aro reftmd. 

With the rmsoghittou of thift, the 
thod» as the details, of the criticism 
mints changing; and it b not so much 
a creation whether the facts in the 
tft niLitiiro of two wonderful poems justify 
the hypt>thnaie that they u JOte out of the 
agglutination of rhapsodies, but whether 
.there id event a presumption against iboir 
having done so.’— HaiionulUk-t of Europe, 
i, 207, 

a History of Greece part L oh, xxi. 


1 At presold it cannot he regarded ss 
exploded at all. Dr. Latham ti words 
haw Mto gniat Weight:— 1 The Wolflan 
doctrine of Tho rhapsodic character of 
i he Horn eric poetna, had the existing 
state of know it'd go been sufficient for 
tfie cntieifeim, would searmjf has r e bate 
j mnbx As it wan, it dealt with tho 
IHud and Od^mr a?, ordinary epics, 
comparing thorn only with those of 
Yirgib Tsikso, Ariosto, Can mens, Er- 
cftlfv, and Milton; epics of which the 
single handed authorship was a patent 
historical event , m clear as that of the 
authorship of FuJcorier 1 ^ Ship\&r#ck or 
Crlovor’fi Ix&n'idas* The fact that was 
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boon they mu counter to the evidence of facta or are opposed to 
" T common sense, it is clear that the poems are not invested 
■with more of a historical character because we hold, that they 
are the work of three or two authors, or of one, Such a 
result is impossible, unless we can prove that the poet (or 
poets) Jived in or near to the time of which the history is 
professedly narrated, and if his (or their) statements are 
borne out by other contemporary writers. If the story i , hick 
the poet relates bad come down from a period remote even in. 
his day—if its general character, both in the causes and the 
sequence of incidents, exhibits a close resemblance to the 
traditions of distant countries with which the Hellenic tribes 
could not possibly have had any intercourse—if the very 
names of the actors and the deeds attributed to them are 
found in the legends of other lands or other ages—we axe 
obviously just where we were before, so far as the attainment 
of historical fact is concerned, even when we have succeeded 
m Paving that there was only one Homer, and that he was 
born at Smyrna. Whether we believe in twenty Homers or 
in one is, in one sense, a matter of supreme indifference in 
comparison with the inquiry which is to determine whether 
the events recorded in the poems are to be considered his- 
toricaL 

of'histo™ 0a 8110,1 a 8uh i ect a3 this all reference to consequences is 
‘■at fuct. in .fet of place, and of itself suffices to show that we arc not 
Hu Iliad, actuated wholly and solely by a disinterested and unswerving 
resolution Lo reach, so far aa may be in our power, the truth 
of tacts. The question must be treated altogether as one of 
evidence only, and no pain which we may feel at the possible 
necessity of parting with old associations should have the 
slightest weight with us. Even if we had to abandon a, rich 
inheritance of poetical beauty, the sacrifice ought to be 
cheerfully made. The fear that any such sacrifice will be de¬ 
manded of us is idle and groundless; but for those who deny 
the historical credibility of the Iliad or Odyssey it is neces¬ 
sary to know how much of real history their opponents sup¬ 
pose these poems to contain. Happily, this question is 
answered with most satisfactory clearness by the latest and 
tiie most strenuous of the champions of the traditional theory. 

















HISTORICAL RESIDUUM OF THE ILIAD. 

In t he belief of .M>. Blaekie, the residuum of fact is, it seems, 
this: c That there was a kingdom of Priam, wealthy and 
powerful, on the coast of the Dardanelles; that there was a 
great naval expedition undertaken against this Asiatic 
dynasty by the combined forces of the European Greeks and 
some of the Asiatic islanders, under the leadership of Aga¬ 
memnon, king of Mycenae ,* that there was a real Achilles, 
chief of a warlike clan in the Thessalian Phthiotis, and a, 
real quarrel betwixt him and the general-in-chief of the 
Hellenic armament; that this quarrel brought about the 
most disastrous results to the Greek host, in the first place, 
and had nearly caused, the failure of the expedition ; but that: 
afterwards, a reconciliation having been effected, a series of 
brilliant achievements followed, which issued soon after in 
the capture of' the great Asiatic capital/ 1 

If this outline of Homeric history were placed before one 
who had neve:;- heard of Homer, and if he were further told 
that the outline is the picture, what would be his reply 9 Must 
he not say, 6 ' You do not ask me to believe much, and indeed 
you have only sketched out some incidents of hot uncommon 
occurrence; I suppose, however, that you have obtained 
them from some narrative which gives no ground for calling 
its trustworthiness into question, and which, is corroborated 
by the testimony of competent witnesses. In oilier words, 
yon have doubtless gained this knowledge precisely in the 
same way as I have learnt that some eight hundred years 
ago there was a great struggle which ended in the. death of 
the English king at Hastings, and the forced election of 
William the Hoc man in his place ? 3 

The admission that he must look for nothing- of the kind, 
and that the process by which these historical results are 
obtained is of a wholly different nature, would probably 
cause him some perplexity, and might possibly waken in him 
a vague feeling of distrust. If lie were possessed of the 
critical faculty, and still more, if he had any .acquaintance 
with the applications of the laws of evidence to alleged, facts 

1 Blaekie, Homer and Urn Iliad . Mr, residuum of the Odyssey, although that, 
Blaekit- does not point out with the p>om has an important bearing oa the 
Yuoe clearness the precise historical theory which ho so zealously upholds* 
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of tlit' prosen.t day, he would natttrally begin to examine with 
some care the statements brought before him, and the grounds 
bn which they rest. The examination, would be followed by 
unfeigned astonishment, for he would find himself asked to 
believe in political struggles between conflicting empires on 
the authority of a. narrative in which from first to last there 
is not a semblance of political motive, and where, instead of 
a chain of causa,tion like that which obtains in ordinary life, 
there is throughout a thaumaturgic plot in which gods and 
men are inextricably mingled together. He is introduced to 
a, struggle which lasts ten years, because so it had been 
ordained of Zens according to the sign of the snake and the 
sparrows, and which is brought about and turns solely oh the 
theft of the Spartan Helen by Paris, once or otherwise called 
Alexandres. Apart from this; there is absolutely no motive 
for the war, nor without it is there anything left of the story. 
It is of the very essence of the narrative that Paris, who has 
desertld Oindne, the child of the stream Kebren, and before 
whom Here. Ath&n£, nmd Aphrodite had appeared as 
claimants for the golden apple, steals from Sparta the 
beautiful sister of the Dioskouroi; that the chiefs are sum™ 
moned together for no other purpose than to avenge her woes 
and wrongs; that Achilleus, the son of the sea-nymph Thetis, 
the wielder of invincible weapons and the lord of undying 
horses, goes to fight in a quarrel which is not his own ; that 
his wrath is roused because he is robbed of the maiden 
Prise is, and that thenceforth he takes no part in the strife 
until his friend P&troklos has been slain ; that then, he put-? 
on the new armour which Thetis brings to him from the 
anvil of Hephaistos, and goes forth to win the victory. The 
details are throughout of the same nature; Achilleus sees 
end converses with Athene; Aphrodite is wounded by Dio- 
medes, and Sleep and Death bear away the lifeless Sarpbdbn 
on their noiseless wings to the far-ofl land of light. 1 

By what standard, then, or by what tests is this story to 

i 'The contents of the two great lying apart from this cot) nor tion: those 
poems a* Homer are , . , of or- entirely series are, moreover, so handled as to 
mythic character. They treat, divers form each a tounded-off and complete 
series of legends which stand in close vrii.do.’- • K. 0. Muller, Introduction to 
uninterrupted concatenation, and only a Scientific Mythology * p. C4. 
here and there take notice of others 




be judged, and how are we to measure its historical value ? CHAP. 


Mr. Blackie pauses in some vehement ‘denunciations of_ IX ~ . 

modern sceptical tendencies, to refer us to air Cornewall 
•Lewis’s volumes on the Credibility of Early Eoman History, 
e a work distinguished by all that comprehensiveness of plan, 
massive architecture, and substantial workmanship, so cha¬ 
racteristic of its author/ The reader who is unacquainted 
with the book might, well suppose, from the absent'. 1 pf all 
other reference to it, that on the whole it bears out Mr. 

Black ie’s method of dealing with the Homeric poems. He 
would again be perplexed at finding there a merciless de¬ 
molition ol all his theories and all his conclusions. But at 
the least he would be under no doubt as to Sir Cornewall 
Lewis’s meaning, and he word/, find principles laid down 
which claim to be of universal application, arid which must 
be false if exceptions are to be admitted. Mt seems to be 
often believed,’ says Sir Cf. C. Lewis, ‘ and at all events it is 
perpetually assumed in practice, that historical evidence is 
different in its nature from other sorts of evidence. Until 
this error is effectually extirpated, all historical researches 
must lead to uncertain results. Historical evidence, like 
judicial evidence, is founded on the testimony of credible 
witnesses. Unless, therefore, a historical account can be 
traced by probable proof to the testimony of contemporaries, 
the first condition of historical credibility fails.’ 

How then would a British jury deal with a charge brought Their ap- 
against the chief of one Scottish clan of murdering the chief pheationia. 
of another clan, in feuds which, if now unknown, were ‘JoSStf 
familiar enough not many generations ago? What if the j ustim 
witnesses came forward to say that even before his birth the 
slain chief had been marked as the future destroyer of his 
kinsfolk; that deserting his own wife, he had requited the 
hospitality of the accused by carrying off his young bride ; 
that thence had sprung a feud, between their clans, which 
the seanagals or soothsayers had said should last for ten 
years j that before the final conflict, in which the aggressor 
was slain, strange sights were seen in the heavens, and 
strange sounds were heard in the air; that in the battle . 
itself the progenitors of the clans had been seen fighting 

a a 
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with the warriors of fiesh and blood, and that by the death 
of the betrayer, according- to tlie ancient tokens, the wrong 
had been at .length atoned P According to the theory which 
■finds a real historical residuum in the Iliad, the verdict 
ought to be one of guilty; for, although certain parts, nay, 
indeed ail parts, of the story were in one sense incredible, 
yet ‘the materials, so far as they assume the human and 
narrative form, are in their root and scope historical mate¬ 
rials; J1 and therefore as there must be some foundation for 
the tale, it may be fairly concluded that the one chief had 
killed the other, although there was strong reason for think¬ 
ing that the cause and duration of the quan-el were not at 
all what they had been represented to be. This, however, 
could make no difference, for so tong as the existence of a 
feud had been shown., it really mattered very little how it 
had been brought about, or whether either chief bad a wife 
at all. 

This process, which we laugh at as midsummer madness 
when applied to recent incidents, becomes, it seems, not 
only legitimate but indispensable, when we have to deal 
with legends which have flowed down the; sea of tradition 
through centuries or even millenniums, No injustice is done 
to Mr. Blacltie in thus putting the matter . 3 It is his own 


1 Eiftckin, Homey a?id tfm Iliad. 

* It can scarcely bo necessary to my 
that the arguments of the Edinburgh 
Professor of Greek are hero cited, only 
because they me the most recent, and 
probably the most able, exposition of 
the traditional theories. 

Thu Euemeratic method, for so it 
may be moat conveniently termed, has 
been applied fo the unwieldy Hindu 
epic, the MahfibMrata, by Professor 
Lassen and Mr* Wheeler- Thu results 
obtained are sufficiently contradictory* 
The poem, or collection of poems, is a>. 
full of supernatural or impossible in- 
indents os the Iliad or the Qdpssq/, or 
any other Aryan epic; but the main 
story turps on a struggle between the 
Kauravas and the P&nd»vas> m fierce 
anil protracted as the warfare between 
the Trojans and Aehaianb, while the 
return of the P&mkvas to tlxh inheritance 
of which they had been deprived presents 
in many of its incidents a tolerably close 


parallel to the return of the Herakleids. 
Many of the marvels in the poem are 
met with also in Greek and Teutonic 
tradition* Arpim, the child of the sun, 
is wedded to a serpent prince^ as in 
the story of Hurakles and Echidna, or 
of Ilaymoiid of Toulouse and Meins ina. 
To get at the caput morhmm of history 
supposed to be contained in the poem, 
all those won flora fire of; course to bo 
rejected, Thus far both critics are 
±1,greed: but for all practical purposes, 
hero the agreement ends. Professor 
Lassen looks on the chief actors in the 
drama hot as real persons, but only as 
symbolical representations of conditions 
and events in tin early history of Iijdia* 
Thus the polynjidrie marriage of .Drnu- 
padi would point to the five tribes of 
the people of Pftn eh Ala, and the whole 
poem would exhibit the subjugation of 
tho aboriginal inhabitants by the Aryan 
invaders* Accepting this view of the 
purport of the poem, Mr, Wheeler in 
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assertion that c wfeber tlie treacherous abduction of the fair 
Helen was the real cause of the Trojan War or not, is a 
in atior of the smallest mom cut* That there were such 
abductions in those times, arid in those parts of the world, 
is only too certain/ It might well be thought that the 
writer of these words had before him some irrefragable 
evidence of this fact ; but the reader who is here icloned 
( particularly (to) what Herodotus says iu the well-buoy n 
Introduction, to his History/ is doomed to a. fresh surprise. If 
he is approaching the subject for the first time, he will read a 
perfectly probable, although, somewhat dull, story of a young 
lady of Argos who went down to buy wares from a 1 hemcian 
merchant-ship, and either with or against her own will was 
carried off by the captain. The refusal of the Phenicians 
to make reparation leads to retaliation, and the Argivc chiefs 
steal away Europe, the daughter of the Tyrian king. Tims 
far the game was equal, for neither side would make amends; 
bat some time afterwards the quarrel was renewed by the 
G reekS who took Medtda from Koleliis, and thus led to the 
seduction of Helen by Paris. Thus was brought about the 
expedition of Troy, in requital of which Xerxes invaded 
Europe, leaving it to Alexander the Great to clear off old 
scores at Issos and A.rbela. On turning to what are called 
the original authorities for these events, the much uttering 
reader would find that the young Argive lady was one of the 
■many loves of Zeus, who changed her into a, heifer ; that in 
this form, chased by the gad-fly of Here, she wandered over 
mountains and deserts, until she came to the desolate crags 
where Prometheus was paying the penalty for las love of 
man ; that the Phenieian maiden is the sister of Kadmos 
the dragon-si ay or, and is borne on the back of the white bull 
across the western waters; that the daughter of the Kolehian 


his HuifN-ij of India, lootr- on the five 
husbands of Lraupadi ns o.oni ■ mporaiy 
princes, and regards tier polynndrie 
marriage as a historical, incident in the 
lives of these five inon. It is obvious 
i hat both those conclusions cannot bo 
accepted, and ns no valid reasons can 
he given for preferring either, we are 
bound to reject both. It is enough to 


say that the gleanings of Professor 
Lassen nnd Mr. Wheeler are no more 
the story of the MidiAbhlVrata thu- the 
Troian war of the JSuwncribts is the 
Troian war of our Mad and Odymy, or 
of the great lyric anti tragic poets of 
Greece. 8eo the We&ti&foistct 1 h$viaw, 
' April, 18118, p. 406, &e. 1 Max Maher, 
Sanskrit Litmtture. p. 46, &c, 
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Icing is the wisse woman, who enables lason to overcome the 
fire-breathing bulls after destroying the offspring of the 
dragon’s teeth, who is carried through the air in her dragon 
chariot, and who possesses the death-dealing robe of Helios. 

I f on being thus brought into the regions of cloudland, the 
reader aslcs whether Herodotos had not before him some 
evidence different in kind from that which has come down 
to us, or from that which is given in his Introduction, the 
answer is that he obtained bis very prosaic and likely story 
from precisely those legends and those legends only, with 
which we are scarcely less familiar than he was. 

The result then is briefly this, that Mr. Blaokie has before 
him a singularly circumstantial and complicated narrative, 
in which the motives of the actors and their.- exploits are 
detailed with the most minute care, and in which, no dis¬ 
tinction whatever is drawn between one kind of causation 
and another. Tins narrative he reduces to the merest caput 
‘mortunm. The co-uses of the war, the general character of 
the struggle, the plans and objects of Hie combatants, all 
vanish. Nothing remains but the bare fact that there was 
a quarrel of some kind or other; and the conclusion forced 
upon us is this,—-that in all traditional narratives which in¬ 
volve thaumaturgic action, or which exhibit a causation dif¬ 
ferent from that which we see at work in the world around 
us, the historical residuum, according to Mr. Blackie, must 
be sought by rejecting all motives and incidents which tran¬ 
scend the course of ordinary experience. All such things 
are the mere husk or shell, of no consequence whatever, 
as long as we admit the naked fact which is supposed to lie 
beneath. This is, in truth, to lay down a canon in com¬ 
parison with which the Wolffan hypothesis becomes weak 
and almost pointless; and they who commit themselves 
to this position must take the consequences which, cannot 
fail to follo w the application of these principles to all records 
whatsoever. 

At once, then, two questions may be asked : (1) Why, if 
wo are thus to pick and choose, should we accept precisely 
the fare which Mr. Blackie puts before us, neither more nor 
less? (2) Why should we affirm the historical reality of the 
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reside urn, merely because we decline formally to deny its 
existence!' If tlie story of lack the Gia-n.tr-Killer be clipped 
and pared as the traditionalistshave pared down the ‘tale of 
Troy divine/ the beanstallc-ladder to heaven, the giant, and 
the giant’s wife, all go into tlim air together, and there re¬ 
mains only some valiant John who overcomes and punishes 
some tyrant or oppressor. Giants do not exist, and bean¬ 
stalk-ladders to the moon conflict with the theory of gravi¬ 
tation. Yet it is not easy to see why out of such wealth 
of materials w r e should retain so little, or why, in the latter 
case, we should not say boldly and candidly that we do not 
believe any part of the story. This was the straightfor¬ 
ward and manly course adopted by the poet when be said 
emphatically, 

ovti ifTT Irisov Afiyas 

0&5 1 $f3as iv v$wfiy c&jrfX/Ltuif, 

ogS 1 'into ir4py#pia Tpoiav m 

That whole nations should fight year after year for the sake 
of one woman, and that the Trojans should allow their city 
to be beleaguered when her surrender would have set every¬ 
thing straight at once, was to Herodotos simply incredible, 
and therefore he caught eagerly at the version which said 
that Helen, instead of being at Troy, was detained at the 
court of Proteus, King of Egypt. 1 The same disbelief of the 
Homeric legend led Thucydides quietly to ignore Helen, to 
* substitute a, political for a personal motive in the case of 
Agamemnon, and to account for the length of the war by 
the alleged fact that from lack of numbers the Achaians 
were driven to divide their forces, some betaking themselves 
to agriculture in the Chersonesos, and others to piracy, while 
the rest maintained tlie siege of Dion. All- that can be 
said on this point is, that the scepticism of Thucydides is 
far less than that of the modem Euemerists, ‘ If the great 
historian,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘ could permit himself thus to 
amend the legend in so many points, we might have ima- 

1 Herodotoa, i, XI2, This Proteus* Lewis remarks that r mxicli of what is 
however, is simply the wise man of the called Egyptian history has* evidently 
sea, the fish-god of .Nine rites and been borrowed from Greek mythology.’ 
Philistines.— Od, iv. 385, &c. On this — AMronom// of the Ancients, eh, vi. 
narrative in Herodotos Sir Como wall sect. viii. 
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gined that a simpler course would have been to include the 
duration of the siege among the list of poetical exaggera¬ 
tions, and to affirm that the real siege had lasted only one 
year instead of ten. But it seems that the ten years’ 
duration was so capital a feature in the -ancient tale, that 
no critic ventured to meddle with. iV 1 If with Mr. Biackie 
we set aside even the abduction of Helen as a matter of not 
the slightest importance., we may very reasonably set aside 
the period assigned to the war j 'but having gone so far, why 
should we not. at once adopt the version of Dion Chryso¬ 
stom, which gives an account of the war diametrical! y op ¬ 
posed to that of the Iliad, representing Paris as the lawful 
husband of Helen, and Aehilleus as sla in by Held:or, while 
the Greeks retire, disgraced and baffled, without taking Troy P 
It is hard to see why the residuum of modern Euemerists 
should be preferred to that of a. Greek writer certainly much, 
nearer to the time when the events took place, if they 
ever took place at all. The ruins of Myken&i and Tiryns, 
even if they attest the fidelity of Homeric epithets, and the 
existence of an ancient and powerful state in the Pelopon- 
nesosp cannot of themselves prove that the kings or chiefs 
of those cities were successful in all their expeditions, and 

of Mr* Clark, who, in lus Tdoyommus, 
p. 206, asserts that f Sometimes the 
aioty and the language are in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the observed facta of geo¬ 
graphy and topography; sometimes in 
fdrikmg oontmlietiorj/ Mr- Clark |dds 
the explanation of this fact. ‘Each city 
has its own heroes and legends, and its 
own bards to celebrate them. A multi¬ 
tude of smaller epics have been absorbed 
in the Iliad and the Odassay, avid the 
epithets attached iaalienably to this 
city and that, arc among the reives of 
those perished songs: and the audience 
required no more/ This Ls m far ad¬ 
vanced as the scepticism of Koehly* 
while the reviewers conclusion (that the 
author of the Hwl was well acquainted 
with the region round Troy and with 
parte of the Egean emist, and that the 
author of the Odyssey was personally 
familiar with the western side) implicitly 
denies the common authorship of the 
two poems which seems to bo conceded 
by Mr. G-rote, 


1 History of Greece, part u rh, xv. 

* With the geographical accuracy of 
the Homeric poets of the Iliad and 
Odyssey wo are only indirectly concerned* 
If the epithets so freely inserted in the 
Catalogue and else where themselves 
point to poems of which portions have 
been absorbed into our Bonwr, the com- 
poso o character of those, poems is still 
further established, and a fresh diffi¬ 
culty placed in the way of those who 
claim for them a definite historical 
value. And it may be fairly urged that 
a great deal too much has been made of 
this supposed exactness of description. 
The reviewer of Mr. Gladstones 0QVief£o 
bVnddfty in the Edmlmrgh Review for 
October 185th p. 511, boldly avers that 
of any personal aeqimittt&ncc on the 
pm! of the poet with the interior of 
Northern Greece, or tlio PelpponiujSjjos, 
or miVny even of the principal islands, 
there is no evidence beyond that of the 
opithots by which places are described, 
ami especially in the Catalogue; and m 
support of this position quotes the words 







ACAMEMXOX akd achilleus. 

therefore SLt they did not fail at Hi on. The reality of 
the struggle is unaffected by the victory or the defeat of 
Agamemnon. If it be urged that the West ultimately 
achieved a supremacy, it does not follow that the fall of 
IIion was the beginning, any more than that it was the 
consummation of their triumphs. 

But not only does Mr. Blaclde fa,nd here it must be re¬ 
peated that his arguments are cited only as the latest 
and perhaps the most able defence of the conservative 
theory) misrepresent or keep out of sight the real position 
taken upon such subjects by the most rigorous historical 
critics iif this country: he also uses ambiguous words in 
defining his own conclusions, or substitutes in later passages 
expressions which alter or take away the force of statements 
previously made. -In one page we arc told, that the Homeric 
narrative sets forth some historical facts, as in the passage 
already quoted, 1 one of these facts being that Achiileua had 
a real quarrel with the general-in-chief of the Hellenic 
armaments. 2 In another, the facts resolve themselves into 
impressions which the facts may have left on the minds oi 
the poets, but which, far from being in accordance with Hie 
incidents as they actually occurred, may, lie admits, be 
altogether at variance with them. r> In another, the quarrel 
itself of Ach illeua fades away like every other feature of the 
story, for 6 whether we suppose Agamemnon and Achilles, 
the representatives of southern and northern Greece, to have 
actually set out together in the same expedition, or to be 
the distinct captains of two separate armaments confounded 
in the popular imagination, so far as the essentials of history 
are concerned, both the men and the facts remain.’ 4 

Can anything be more amazing P We are told first that 
the quarrel and the subsequent reconciliation of the two 
chiefs form an essential part of the history of the Iliad, and 
next, that it really makes no difference .if we suppose that 
the king and the hero never met at all. This is^ in truth, 
to blow hot, and to blow cold from the same mouth; and all 
that we can do is to oppose a determined front to such 

’ Ucitoep and the Iliad, vol. I. p. 177. ' Ibid. i, 31. 

* Ibid, i, 33. 4 Mid. i. 79. 
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arbitrary demands on our credulity, or to surrender ourselves 
- bound baud and foot to a despot who is to dictate to us from 
moment to moment the essentials, as ho is pleased to term 
them, of historical tradition. We hare a right to ask not 
only what we are to receive as tacts of history, but also by 
what ?nethod these facts are ascertained. If the method be 
worth anything, its working must bo regular, and its appli¬ 
cation ought to yield the same results in every hand; but 
we hare already seen that the system (if it can be called 
such) followed by the Euemerists has produced one version 
of the Trojan war by Thucydides, another by Stesiehoros 
and Herodotus, another by Dion Chrysostom, and two more 
by Mr, Blackie; every one of these being irreconcilable with 
the-rest. It we choose anyone of these summaries of his¬ 
torical residues at the expense oi the others, what is this 
but to cheat ourselves with the conceit of knowledge without 
the reality ? 

But although it is impossible to grapple with canons of 
interpretation so supple and elastic, it is possible to show 
that they cannot- be applied except on the basis of pure 
assumption. Tho broad statement that the Iliad gives us an 
account of certain incidents which really took place, resolves 
itself in other passages into the assertion that the oral tradi¬ 
tion of a people may, after hundreds or even thousands of 
years, ‘ be more true to the real character of the fact than 
the written testimony oi this or tha-t contemporary witness.* 
But a fact is one thing, and the impression produced by a 
fact is another: and if the impression .loads to the ascription 
oi an historical character to incidents which confessedly 
never took place, then it is certain that we cannot from this 
impression derive any historical knowledge. We can only 
suppose that the impression was caused by something we 
know not what, and cannot say when or how, unless we have 
authentic contemporary narratives to explain it; but even in 
this our knowledge is derived (and too great a stress cannot 
be laid on this fact) wholly from the historical document, 
and not from the floating popular tradition. That this is so 
will be made clear by examining those very instances which 
Mr. Blackie brings forward in support of a different con- 








VALUE OP POPULAR TRADITIONS. 


elusion. The first is the tradition winch points oat the 
summit of a flat-topped conical hill near Scarborough as the 
spot where Cromwell encamped during the siege of the castle 
in the great rebellion. ‘This,’ he tells us, *is the tradition 
of the place. But on looking at the topographical autho¬ 
rities, wo learn from Parliamentary papers that Cromwell 
was not there at the period implied, and in fact never could 
have been there, as at that time he was conducting military 
operations in another part of the country. Here is a plain 
ease of local and oral tradition at issue with authentic 
written evidence; but what points does the issue touch ? 
Only this, that at the siege of a particular castle, at a certain 
date in the great civil war, the future head of the great 
English commonwealth and virtual king of the British em¬ 
pire was not bodily present. Phis, however, is a compara¬ 
tively small matter; the triple fact remains, that there was a 
great civil war in England between the Crown and the Com¬ 
mons at the time specified; that in tins war the castle of 
Scarborough was an object of contention between the parties % 
and that in the same war a man called Oliver Cromwell was 
one of the principal generals of tire popular party.’ 1 Here 
the tradition relates to a- time for which we have confessedly 
the most ample and minute contemporary information in 
written documents: but we mast suppose that our whole 
knowledge of the great struggle in the time of Charles I. is 
derived from the Scarborough tradition, before we can have 
the slightest warrant for comparing it with the Homeric 
story. How would the ease stand then ? It would simply 
assert an incident to be a fact which., as it so happens, we 
know to he not a fact, and we should have a vague idea o:l 
some contest without knowing* anything about its causes, its 
character, or its issue. All that can be said is that, as it so 
happens, the laiown history of the time enables us to account 
for the impression, but that from the impression itself we 
derive no historical knowledge whatever. It is the toe 
with the next alleged instance of the two women, M‘Lachlan 
and Wilson, who are said to have been exposed on the beach, 
and drowned at the month of the Bladnoch water." In this 

2 Ibid. 
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cas ® Bl&ckie thinks it more likely that certain, legal 
documents may kaye been lost than that the sentence was 
not carried out; but even admitting that the women were 
reprieved, he thinks that nothing more is disproved than the 
.fact th.at they were drowned, ‘ not that there was no inten¬ 
tion to drown them, not that the act of drowning them, if 
carried out, was not in harmony with the whole character of 
the government by whose minions they had been condemned/ 
Here again we are thoroughly acquainted with the character 
of the government from other sources; but if we were con¬ 
fined to the tradition or to others like it, we should .have 
before us only a string of incidents, none of which took place, 
while we should be left to guess the causes which led to such 
false impressions. .But history is not a held for conjecture, 
however ingenious. 

Nor is it more reasonable to dismiss the Carolingian epic 
cycle as worth little, because in its ultimate form we see 
‘ that wanton play of fancy, and that intentional defiance of 
all probability’ which makes Ariosto useful to the student of 
Homer only ‘ as presenting the greatest possible contrast.” 
I ho reality of this contrast is a mere assumption wh ich, as 
we have seen, was denied by Stesichoros, Herodotus, and 
Dion Chrysostom. The very pith and marrow of the Iliad 
lies in the detention of Helen at Troy while the ten years' 
siege went on; and so great, and so thoroughly intentional 
in their eyes was this defiance of probability, that they 
altogether denied the fact. But the Carolingian legends, 
Illce the Scarborough tradition, relate to a time for which we 
have contemporary historical information ; and in support of 
the story of Boland, who fell at RoncesValles, the statement 
of Egin hard has been adduced that in a battle: with the 
Basques there was slain, along Jwith. others, ‘ Ilruodlandus 
Britannic! umitis prmfeetus. 1 It is therefore argued that we 
may expect to find in the Trojan legend, about the same 
amount of truth which the Carolingian myth is supposed to 
contain. The answer to this is, that apart from the words 
of Eginhard we could not affirm the death of Bo fa ud as a 
fact, idthough we could not in terms deny it. But the slender 

1 ttonwr and the Uiad t L 55, 





trust to be reposed even in the nances preserved by popular 

tradition is brought out prominently by the remarkable song --h— 

of Attabisoar. 1 In this song (which seems to relate to the 
fight at Itonces valles, although the place is named, than eta), 
the Frank king mentioned in it is called C axiom an. 

Sly, ye who have the strength: fly, ye who have horses ; 

Fly, King Ctirloman, •with thy satle plumes and scarlet mantle. 

This, as Grimm and Michelet have supposed, was the real 
name of Charles during ! etime, Carolus Magnus being 
merel y the Latinised form of Ctirloman, But as Charles had 
a brother named Car Ionian, who survived his father Pippin 
three years, it is possible that the Basque poet may have 
confused the names of the two brothers, although Ctirloman 
died seven years before the fight of Boncesvalles, .But for 
the crucial instance of the fallacious nature of popular tru¬ 
ant on we are forced, back upon the Hibehmgen Lied, which 
tells us of Gunther, the Burgundian king, conquered by the 
Hum; of Attila, and relates the murder of Siegbert, king of 
Australia, who defeated the Huns. From independent con¬ 
temporary historians we know that these persons actually 
lived, and these deeds were actually done. The conclusion, 
that here we may really separate the historical element from 
the fictitious, seems at -first sight irresistible. Yet every one 
of these incidents and almost all the names are found, as wo 
have already seen, in the older Saga of the Volsuugs. We 
can measure, therefore, the value to be assigned to the state¬ 
ment that £ the general character of this Teutonic epic is dis¬ 
tinctly historical.’ 3 The true facts are these. W e have in 
the later poem the names which are supposed to denote 
Siegbert, Brimhi.lt, Attila, Gunther, Swanhild, while in the 
older lay we have Sigurd, Bi'ynhild, Atli, Gunner, Bwanhild; 
the incidents recorded of each being in both cases the same. 

It is unnecessary here to urge that the V olsung storj of 
Sigurd, Brynhild, and Gudrun is precisely the same as the 
story of Paris, Helen, and Oinon.fi, and many others in the 
Qreek cycle, for even without this parallelism, close as it 
seems to be, we see beyond all possibility of doubt that our 

1 Mi die 1, Lfi, Pays Basque, p. 236, * See page 30. 

3 Ilkelue, Bonier and the Iliad. 
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Ook knowledge of the supposed Australian actors in the !Nibelung 

— r —* song is in no way derived from that poem, and that in at¬ 
tempting to separate the historical from the mythical ele¬ 
ments we are only following a. will of the wisp. Far, there¬ 
fore, from furnishing any warrant for the conclusion that 
there was a real Agamemnon and a real Aebilleus, the great 
German, epic justifies a strong suspicion even of'the names 
which are embodied in the oral traditions of a people. Far 
from being able to extract any history from tire Nibelung 
tale, we sfbuld even he wrong in thinking that the legend 
reflected the history of the age of Attala, Theodoric, and 
Gundicar. The names and incidents alike recede into the 
beautiful oloudland, where they mingle with the parallel 
legends of Agamemnon and Odysseus, of Isfendiyar and 
Feridim; and the distinction which some have sought to 
establish, between qua si-historical, myths, as those of the 
Trojan and. Carol ingian cycle, and those which, like those 
of Ilerakles and Perseus, are termed quasi-theological, falls 
to the ground, or at the least, becomes for all practical pur¬ 
poses worthless. 1 If we know that Hmodland died at Eon- 
eesvalles, it is only because we happen to have for that fact 
the testimony of the contemporary Eginh&d j and the same 
cc n temporary evidence shows that the popular tradition is 
wrong in the very substance of the story which takes the 
great Karl himself as a crusader to the Holy Land. But the 
more ancient epics of the Aryan nations cannot be checked 
by any such contemporary history; and the results as ap¬ 
plied to the Carolingian myths is not sufficiently encourag- 
mg to justify our regretting that the process is in. the case 
of the Trojan legends impossible. All the stories stand, in 
short, on the same level. 3 The.myth of Herakles enters into 
the so-called history of Laomedoiitian Troy as much as that 
of Agamemnon into the annals of the Troy of Priam; and 
there is no reason why the capture of the city by Herakles 
should not be as historical as its overthrow by the confede¬ 
rated Achaians, The quasi-theological myth of Herakles is 

7 FoHmtjhity Bemw r No, XXIV* Max Muller, Lectures <m Lawgiwje. 
May 1, 186$, second aeries 300. 

* $ rote, j History of Greece i. 638, 
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thus also quasi-his tori cal; and from, both alike it is impossible chap. 
to reap any harvest of historical facts. -——f 

In reality, we have to go back to first principles. Sir ^inciptes 
Oornewall Lewis has laid down certain canons of credibility ^(4 
which are at the least intelligible, and which are exclusively 
acted on in English Courts. 1 The modern Euemerist lays 
down none: and even in cases where he abandons existing 
incidents as given in the popular tradition, even where he 
admits that the legends contradict each other or then!selves, 
even where he puts aside, as matters of no importance, the 
cardinal facts on which they turn, he yet insists op retaining 
What he calls the central fact, and on maintaining the gene¬ 
ral truth of popular impressions, while he imparts to that 
'■fact and to those impressions the particular form which may 
best suit liis present purpose. All that can be said is, that 
the application of such principles to alleged facts of the 
present day would issue in the total collapse of justice, and 
set up a reign of universal terror. Where narratives or 
chronological schemes, of whatever kind, or of whatever age, 
contradict themselves or each other, we are bound, according 
to Sir Cornewall Lewis, 2 to reject them all, tin Less we have 
good grounds for adopting one to the exclusion of the rest. A 
mere isolated name, and a bare fact, can be of no use to us. 

If the Homeric poems (and to this, after all, even Mr, Blaekie 
finds himself reduced) tell us no more than that there was a 
king’ named Agamemnon, and a chief called Achilleus, who 
may never have been at Troy, (for Cromwell was not at Scar¬ 
borough), and that there was also a struggle of some sort, 
although we know not what, at llion, we have before us a 
barren statement of which we can make nothing. Such, a 
war may bo matched with that Arabian invasion which, ac¬ 
cording to Assyrian tradition, cut short the so-called Chal¬ 
dean empire. Of this invasion Mr. Rawlinson admits that 
he can say but little. 4 Indeed, we do not possess, any dis¬ 
tinct statement that it was by force of arms the Arab inns 
nn posed their yoke on the Chaldean people. The hriet 


1 Crcdfhmiy of EaHn Roman Hhtonj, torlcnl Cri m, 1 ibility/ 
tgI. i. clh iv. Sect hIbo l)kiionaty of 1 Astronomy of the Ancients, jj, 348, 
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summary of Berosuks narrative preserved to us. in Eusebius 
does but any that after the Chaldean dynasty which held the 
throne for 4,58 years, there followed a dynasty of nine Arab 
kings, who rilled for 245 years. Still, as we can scarcely 
suppose that the proud and high,-spirited Chaldeans wo til, 5 
have submitted to a yoke so entirely foreign as that of Arabs 
must have been, without a struggle, it seems necessary to 
presume a contest wherein the native Hamitie race was at¬ 
tacked by a foreign Semitic stock, and overpowered, so m to 
be forced to accept a change of rulers. Thus, then, the 
Chaldean kingdom perished/ 1 2 Certainly, if ever there was 
such a kingdom, it may have so fallen; but to say that it 
did so, is the purest guess-work; and it may be enough to 
quote the words of the ‘Edinburgh Review/ 3 on a like re¬ 
construction of English history, after the narrative has been 
lost. c The dynasty of the Stuarts/ it may then be said, 
£ seems to have given four kings to England, and many more 
to Scotland, when, it was -expelled by Dutch invaders. Of 
this invasion we have no details. Indeed, it is not distinctly 
stated that the Dutch yoke was imposed by force of arms 
upon the English people. Still, we can scarcely think that 
proud and high-spirited Englishmen would submit to so 
foreign a nation as the Dutch without a struggle, especially 
•when we have reason for thinking that a rebellion, headed 
by one who called himself Duke of Monmouth, was vigor¬ 
ously put down not long before. It seems necessary, then, 
to presume a contest in which the native English population 
was attacked and overpowered by the men of Holland. Thus, 
then, the Stuart dynasty perished/ The conjecture would in 
tills instance be utterly false, although no objection on the; 
score of improbability could be urged against it. In such, a 
case, a genuine historian would simply suspend his judgment. 
He would not deny that there was a Stuart dynasty, or that 
it was expelled : he would only decline to lay down any con¬ 
clusions on the subject, adding that the alleged facts, thus 
standing bare and isolated, could have for him no use. This 
is all that the most sceptical of critics have a binned in the 

1 Ila^vlinson, jhiri.ent Eastern Monarchies, voL i. p. 228* 

2 January 1S§7* p« HO, 
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case of the Homeric: and early Boman traditions^ and it is 
mere misrepresentation to speak of them as denying the 
possible occurrence of some contest on the plains of the Helles- 
pontian Troy. Like them, the modern Euemerists reject all 
the marvellous and supernatural incidents, and the mingling 
of gods and men The cause and character of the war, its 
duration, arid the mode in which it was carried on, they regard 
as points of very slight consequence; and having thus destroyed 
the whole story, they come forward with surprising assurance 
to demand our acceptance of a residue of fact which by some 
divining process they have discovered to be historical. When 
Sir Oornewall Lewis dismisses the accounts of the Decemviral 
legislation at Borne as involved in inextricable confusion, he 
does not deny the existence of Decemvirs ; lie merely says that 
the narratives which have come down to us are self-contra¬ 
dictory from beginning to end, and untrustworthy in all 
their particulars, in like '’manner, of such a Trojan war as 
that in which the Euemerists would have us believe, ‘ with¬ 
out Helen, without Amazons, without Ethiopians under the 
beautiful son of Eos, without the wooden horsey’nay, as they 
admit, perhaps without a quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Ac!)illeus, and possibly without even their presence in the 
Argive camp, Mr. Grote only says that * as the possibility of 
it cannot be denied, so neither can the reality of it be 
affirmed.’ One step further we may, however, take. Wind-' 
ever struggle may have taken place within fifty miles of the 
southern shores of the Sea of Marmora, that struggle is not 
the subject of the Homeric poems. History docs not repeat 
itself with monotonous uniformity in every country; and 
the story of Helen and Achilleus is the subject of the popular 
traditions in every Aryan land. If then the conflict, a few 
scenes of which are described in our Iliad, belongs to the 
history of men and women of like passions with ourselves, 
this conflict arose out of events which happened before the 
separation of the Aryan nations from their common home. 
To convert a bare possibility of this sort into an historical, 
fact is indeed to build a. house on sand; and while we are 
wasting time on this worthless task, the early language of the 
Aryan peoples points to that real conflict in the daily and ■ 
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yearly dranga of the outward world which must strike the 

• deepest chords of the human heart, so long' as men continue 
to be what they are*. 

But the question must be carried still further into that 
domain of Hellenic tradition which is supposed to be the 
border land between mythology and history, and to exhibit a 
larger amount of fact than of fiction. The inquiry may not 
be wholly new: but if, in spite of all that has been said by 
those who maintain the unity of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
and attribute to their narratives a historical character, their 
opponents are not satisfied, it is clear that the question can¬ 
not be regarded as settled, unless dogmatic assertion on the 
one side is to overbear the patient statement of facts on the 
other. If the conclusions of the modern Euemerists are to 
be received* then, on the faith of a supposed general consent 
of critics through a long series of centuries, we are bound to 
bel ieve that the events of which the Homeric poets sang were 
historical incidents which materially affected the later his¬ 
tory of the Greeks, in spite of all contrad lotions in the narra¬ 
tive, and in spite of all other difficulties which the literature 
whether of the* Greeks or of any other people may force on 
our attention. If we are hot as yet told that, the historical 
foundation of the legends being established, we are bound to 
receive all the marvellous details of the picture with a ready 

* acquiescence, still the method by which the upholders of 
the so-called Homeric history seek to sustain these conclu¬ 
sions may well, appal the sober seekers after truth, who see 
the havoc thus made in those canons of evidence which 
should glude the statesman and the judge not less than the 
scholar. When we have before us narratives full of extra¬ 
ordinary incidents and exhibiting throughout a super¬ 
natural machinery, when we see further that these narra¬ 
tives contradict themselves on vital points, it is our duty;, it 
seems, not to reject those narratives, but to pare away all 
that is miraculous or hard to believe, and then to regard the 
naked outline as fact. It cannot be too often or too earnestly 
repeated, that by any such method the ascertainment of the 
truth of facts becomes impossible. The Eaemerists charge 
their opponents with robbing us of large treasures of in- 
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herited belief; but it is not too much to say that their own 
criticism is far more unsettling and destructive, and that it 
tends to blunt that instinct of truthfulness, and that im¬ 
partial determination to seek truth only, without which all 
criticism is worse than worthless. If we are to hold with 
Mr. Biackie in one place that ‘there was a real kingdom of 
Priam on the Coast of the Dardanelles, and a real, expedition ot 
the western Greeks against this kingdom/ with a real A chi I- 
lens, and‘a real quarrel between him and the general~in-chief of 
the Hellenic armament/ and in another, that the impressions 
left by the facts ou the minds of the poets might be ‘ alto¬ 
gether at variance with the incidents as they occurred/ while 
in a third we are to admit that the historical character of 
the legend, is not affected, even though Agamemnon and 
A.chilleus may never have met at all, arid no Helen may have 
existed to give cause to the war, then it is clear that all free¬ 
dom. of judgment is gone. But no one can submit to be thus 
bound, who believes that his powers of thought are given to 
him as a sacred trust, and that, unless he seeks to know facts 
as they are, he is chargeable with the guilt of wilfully blind¬ 
ing himself. It matters not how great may be the array of 
authorities on the other side; he dares not to give his assent 
to these conclusions, if facts* in his judgment contradict or 
appear to contradict them. To profess a belief in the pro¬ 
position that the Iliad and Odyssey moulded the intellectual, 
life of the Greeks from a time long preceding that of Hero¬ 
dotus and Thucydides, would be to him an act of sheer dis¬ 
honesty, if he is not convinced that the proposition is true ; 
and if, after a careful survey of the field, he still retains his 
doubts, he is bound to state his reasons, and thus to do what he 
can towards solving the problem. The attitude of all cri tics 
towards this subject ought to be that of patient seekers after 
truth, who are quite prepared to receive any conclusions to 
which the evidence may lead them. If we wish only to 
ascertain facts, we shall be ready to believe indifferently that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were composed by one poet or by 
twenty; that they were written within a few years or many 
centuries after the incidents which they profess to record ; 

1 Blacks*, Piatt, i 
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that their narratives arc partly historical or wholly mythical, 
if only the propositions are irrefragably established. But 
whatever be the result, the statement of the grounds of 
doubt calls for gratitude rather than blame, and the tone 
adopted by some who have lately taken part, in these dis¬ 
cussions is a matter, to say the least, of very grave regret. 
Thus in the book which he is pleased to call the " Lite of 
Homer,’ Mr. Yaletta has ridiculed those who range them¬ 
selves on the side of Lachman, Kochly, or Mr. Grate, as 
overshooting their 1 murk, one condemning one third, another 
another, and a third the, remaining third of the twenty-four 
books of the Iliad. Such assertions can gain at best but a 
temporary advantage. None who go beneath the suit ace of 
the question can fail to See that the critics thus censured do 
not reject each a different portion of the Iliad; that the at¬ 
tribution of the first book of the Iliad to one poet, and of the 
second book to another, is really no condemnation whatever, 
Lind that Mr. Grote at all events regards the Bind as made 
up of only two poems, both of which he believes to he the 
work of the same poet. In fact, the points on which these 
critics fasten are not in each ease different. The same 
difficulties have farced themselves on the attention of all, 
and some of the most strenuous asserters of Homeric unity 
are not slow in acknowledging their force. Even Mr. 
Blaekio admits that Homer composed the Iliad ‘ in piece¬ 
meal,’ and strung his songs together 4 with a distinct know¬ 
ledge that they would be used only in separate parts,’ and 
that 4 not only the separate materials, but the general scheme 
of the Iliad existed in the Hellenic mind before Homer.’ 1 It 
is hard to see bow this position differs materially from that of 
the writer in the Edinburgh Review, who, while maintaining 
the Unitarian hypothesis, asserts that e the text was handed 
down in fragments from remote antiquity, that those frag¬ 
ments were cast and recast, stitched together, unstitched 
again, handled' by uncritical and unscrupulous compilers in 
every possible way.’ 2 Like Mr. Blackie, Colonel Mure allows 

». Slflcfcie, Mad. i. 206,222. Odym, y. As Air. Grit# insists, it is 

< flo ccs.x. UcUiU-r 18o8, p. 503. impossible to fellut ofar eyes tt» the untty 
tt is mmc-ossui'v to enter at lonpth into of plan which pervades th.s poem. In 
the question relating to the unity of the the Iliad we look w ram lor any such 
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that 4 the circmmstaneeS undbr which the texts were trans¬ 
mitted, render it next to impossible but that their original 
purity must have suffered/ 1 and that Komar was probably 
indebted to previous traditions for the original sketches of 
his principal heroes." 2 ' Bishop Thirl wall, while he refused to 
Commit himself to any positive conclusion on the subject, 
saw long ago, with his usual sagacity, that the unity ol 
Homer, even if universally conceded, would add little or 
nothing to the value of the Iliad or Odyssey as historical 
records. In his words, c the hind of history for which Homer 
invoiced the aid of the Muses to strengthen his memory was 
not chiefly valued as a recital of real events/ and 4 it in de¬ 
tached passages the poet sometimes appears to he relating 
With the naked simplicity of truth, we cannot ascribe any 
higher; authority to these episodes than to the rest of the 
poem.’ With a singular anticipation of the course into which 
the discussion has now drifted, he adds that 11 the campaigns 
of 'Nestor, the wars of Oalydon, the expeditions of Achilles, 
probably appear less poetical than the battles before Troy, 
only because they stand in the background of the picture, 
and were perhaps transferred to it from other legends in 
which, occupying a different place, they were exhibited in a. 
more marvellous and poetical shape. 3 Thus, in Hi shop 
Thirlwall’s judgment, every incident nakedly recorded in the 
Iliad received its full clothing of the supernatural in other 
epic poems now lost; and since to incidents so clothed no 
credit is to be given, the tissue of wonders in which all are 
involved puts completely out of sight any possibly historical 
incidents on which they may have been founded, and males 
them for us as though they had never been. This emphatic, 
verdict scatters to the wind all inferences respecting the age 
of Homer drawn from the silence of the Homeric poems as 
to the return of the Uerakleids. These inferences Involve the 


unify, ami are forced to strange shifts 
hi order to <sLablUh a continuous unity 
of any kind, But on the other hand it. 
is liftposaiBle to prove that no parts of 
the C k/v/s s ever existod in the form ot 
m pa rain 1 ay s. Tl 16 t :il oof t h e d oa111 of 

Achilloim points to avliffttrentyonclusioo, 
and this may nlno bo did of the Jhngtfr 


lay of Dmodokos and of the episodeLof 
the solar herds in Thrinalqa, as wftB 
of many other iueidonts'uf the poem, 

1 Crtikal Ilutory of Gretk LUrra- 
Lm, book ii. oh. iv. § 4. 

2 /bid, book ii, oh. iv. 1 5. 

3 History of iitecce, vut. i, dh v. 
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asrambtion that the return of the Bbraldcids Mas a cause of 
such thorough change in the Greek dynasties as well as in 
Asia, Minor., that if the poet had written after that event, Ills 
language must have exhibited some knowledge of its results. 
The argument is commonly urged by writers who further 
assume that Homer wrote within a generation or two of the 
Trojan war, 1 and that Thucydides has assigned the right date 
for the conquest of Peloponnesus by the IXerakleids. Thus 
the whole Iliad, as we have it now, was composed within 
eighty years at furthest from the fall of IHon, and perhaps 
much earlier. Here then we are enabled to measure at once 
the value of that ancient tradition which, it is said, no Greek 
author of note lias disputed or doubted, when it is submitted 
to the fast and loose method of critics who maintain the 
unity of Homer, The whole character of the tradition is 
essentially changed, if in one statement the poet is a con¬ 
temporary writer, and in another is separated by a vast 
interval of time from the events which he professes to 
describe. In the one view, the composition of the Iliad 
within eighty years after the recovery of Helen is indispens¬ 
able to the historical authority of Homer. According to the 
other, which is adopted by Thucydides, Homer lived 4 a, very 
long time * after the Trojan war*, 2 while the poet, who may 
surely be allowed to tell his own tale, clearly speaks of the 
actors in his great drama a,a belonging to an order of men 
no longer seen upon the earth. 3 The special pleading of Mr. 
Gladstone limits the meaning of the phrase to a period of at 
most forty or fifty years. Few, probably, will attach much, 
weight to the argument. All that Nestor says in the passage 
on which Mr. Gladstone 4 relies for the truth of his interpre¬ 
tation, is that none then living could fight as Peril boos and. 
other heroes had fought in the days of his youth. 8 In all 


1 Gladstone, Hamer and the Homeric 
Age, i, A7 

* Time, i, 3* The coo trad i<t ton can¬ 
not ho laid to the charge of Thueyrlidea, 
who dearly regardpd Homer as living 
at a time long subsequent to t he return 
o f t h e H ore k lei A h tntome n t ao <?1 ear 

mu scamdy be net aside with coin 
latency by rritics who are eager on all 
possible occasions to shelter the ms elves 
under *the authority of the aaoienta/ 


To Thucydides the absence of all 
reference to the Horaklenl conquests in 
our Iliad and. Odyssey (if Ikj mrv saw 
those poems), involved no Scr: of 
necessity for supposing that the poet 
lived before the so-called Honan settle¬ 
ment of the Pdopoiuitfsdii 

* !L y. 304 . 

4 Homer and the Homeric Age, h 37. 

* B. i. 272. 
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th$ other passages ’where a like phrase occurs, the poet in 
.his ovyn person ascribes to Alas, or Hektor, or Aineias the 
power of hurling boulders, scarcely to be lilted by two men, 
as easily as a child might throw a pebble. 1 The change of 
which Nestor speaks is only one of degree. The poet, had 
he lived in times so close to the events which he relates, 
would rather have gloried in the exploits of Ills own kinsmen, 
and allowed their fame to shed some portion of its lustre on his 
li vin g countrymen. 

But if the alleged event which is called the return of the 
Herakleids led, as we are told, to such thorough changes In. 
the (historical) dynasties of Eastern and Western tl-reece, 
and if this event, the belief of Thucydides to the contrary 
not withstanding, occurred within a century after the tall of 
Troy, and if the Iliad and Odyssey, as we now have them, 
were composed in the interval between these two events, the 
upholders of Homeric unity have fairly established their 
position. What then is the value of the traditions which 
relate this so-called historical event? In plain speech, they 
are narratives which exhibit a singular parallelism with 
other incidents in the mythical history of Hellas, and from 
which the residuum of historical fact, if it can be extracted 
at all, must be extracted by tlm same method which Thucy¬ 
dides, Hero (lotos, I) Ion Chrysostom and themodern Euemerists 
apply to the story ofTt’oy, namely, by stripping off the whole 
clothing of the supernatural which has been thrown around 
them, and bv ingenious conjectural arrangement of the li idle 
that then remains. In truth, argument here becomes really 
superfluous. It may be fairly said, and it should be said at 
once, that the most vehement defenders of the historical 
character of the Iliad have themselves acknowledged that 
wo oan get nothing out of it which deserves the name of 
history. The whole thaumaturgy of the poem they shatter 
at a blow: and although we axe told in one breath that there 
was a real expedition from Mykftnai to Troy, with a real 
Ach Ulcus and a real Againeinnort, whose epuirrel was- an 
actual fact, we arc told in another that Agamemnon and 
4 chill pus may have been leaders of successive expeditions 
* II. xii. 38a, 4+9 ; xx. 287, 
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and may never have met at all, and that there may, there¬ 
fore, have been no quarrel and no Helen to give cause for 
the war. This, according to their own admissions, is no 
caricature, and hence it may he said that the critics who 
arc represented by Mr. Black!o have torn to shreds the 
historical character of the Iliad. Bishop Thirlwall, while 
he accepts the fact of some war as the basis of the story, 
has dealt not less cruelly with the narrative; He has swept 
away all belief in the detailed narratives of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, while his statements that the incidents cursorily 
noticed in these poems w r ere exhibited in full mythical garb 
iri other epics destroy all belief in the remainder. It must 
therefore be emphatically repeated that on the historical 
character of the Trojan war, the Unitarians are in substan¬ 
tial agreement with their antagonists. 'There may have been 
a war at Ilion on the Propontis : but as we cannot deny, so 
we cannot say that there was, and about it we know nothing’. 

Do we know anything more about the return of the Hera- 
kleids P Mr. Grote, it is ti*ue, asserts that at this point we 
pass, as if touched by the wand of a- magician, from mythical 
to historical Greece. 1 But he connects the myth with the 
subsequent historical distribution of the Greek states, only 
because it happens to Come latest in order of sequence, a-nd 
the story itself he at once banishes to the region of myths. 

v I - v 

The traditions again, are contradictory, and Bishop Thirlwall 
especially notes that, while one version represents Pampltylos 
and Dymas as falling in the expedition by which their 
countrymen made themselves masters of the Peloponnesus, 
another speaks of Pamphylos as still living in the second, 
generation after the conquest. If then we say that in 
Greece, when it becomes historical, we find a certain ar¬ 
rangement of Dorian, Ionian, and other tribes, but that we 
know nothing of the events which led to it, out conclusion is 
simply that of Dr. Thirlwall. and Dr. Thirlwall is commonly 
regarded as free from the scepticism of Mr. Grote. Mt is 
run eh less probable*’ in his judgment, ‘that the origin of the 
Dorian tribes, as of all similar political forms which a nation 
has assumed in the earliest period of existence, should have 

1 History of Greece, part. i. cfe xviiu § 1. 



been distinctly remembered, than that it should have been CHAP, 
forgotten, and have then "been attributed to imaginary .—— X 


persons/ 1 Have we then any adequate grounds for be¬ 
lieving that there was any historical reconquest of tire 
Peloponnesus by the Herakleids? Mr. Grote, who accepts 
the fact, although he rejects the legends which profess to 
account for it, urges that no doubt is expressed about it 
even by the best historians of antiquity < and that 1 Thucy¬ 
dides accepts it as a single and .literal event, having its 
assignable date, and carrying at one blow the acquisition of 
Peloponnesus/ 2 But no one has shown more forcibly than 
Mr. Grote himself the otter worthlessness of the method of 
Thucydides when applied to the Trojan war* which also has 
its assignable date, for Thucydides marks it as preceding 
the return of the Herakleids by eighty years. When, again, 
Thucydides sets clown the expulsion of the Boiotians from the 
Thessalian Arne as an event occurring sixty, years after the 
war at Troy, Mr. Grote rejects his statement summarily, on 
the ground that he ‘ only followed one amongst a variety of 
discrepant legends, none of which there were any means of 
verifying.'' ;i But this remark applies with equal force to the 
traditions of the return of the Herakleids, and it has been 
well, said that ‘ the tendency of the Greeks in the historic 
age to assign definite dates to uncertain events was very 
likely to toad them into statements not chronologically 
correct/ 4 and that the dates assigned by Thucydides, for 
example, to the various immigrations into Sicily ‘ must surely 
be received with great caution.’ They are, at the least, as 
trustworthy as the tabulated results of Ohakbean and As¬ 
syrian chronology by M. Grutschmid and Mr. Eawlmaou; 
and tb.ev all rest alike on the shifting sands of ingenious 
conjecture. 0 The last argument of Mr. Grote for the his¬ 
torical return of the Herakleids has been refuted by Sir 
Cornewall Lewis. This event, if it be an event, does not lead 
us at mce from mythical to historical Greece. The whole 
history of Athens for many centuries later either is a blank, 

1 ThiiWvaJl, Greece, i. 257. 4 T A. Palsy, ‘Thu Iliad of I lorn mg 

* ffidory of Greece, part i. ch, xviii. (in tbfl Bibliotheca Clawiea), lntrud. xix. 
g 1 , a Edinburgh llevien,), Jamntxy 18&7, 

3 Ibid, § 2. p. 128. 
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or exhibits a series of fables ; and the conclusion is that ‘ if; 
seems quite impossible to fix any one period for the com¬ 
mencement of authentic history in all the different Greek 
states.- Of the string of dates assigned to the various 
alleged immigrations from Western Hellas, some may pos¬ 
sibly be correct; but ‘ how far these dates are authentic, ire 
have little means of judging, but the colonial legends con¬ 
nected with the early foundations are for the most part 
fabulous/ It .follows that f a connected account of the affairs 
of the principal Greek States begins a-bout a, century before 
the birth, of Herodotus, and that a continuous narrative of 
the principal, transactions is carried on from the time of 
Croesus and Cyras, when the Ionic Greeks first became 
subject to the Lydian and Persian kings. As soon as we 
ascend beyond the memory of the generation which preceded 
Herodotus and his contemporaries, we find the chronology 
uncertain, the order of events confused, and the narrative 
interspersed with legend and fable. As we mount higher 
the uncertainty increases, until at last the light of history is 
almost quenched, and we find ourselves in nearly total dark¬ 
ness,’ 1 To this region of tho Grain! and the Gorgon s we 
must, therefore, assign the return of the Herakleids, .with, all 
the incidents which are said to have preceded it, and not 
a few which are said to have loll,owed it. If any real, facts 
underlie the tradition—if any names of real Aelmian or 
Hellenic chieftains have been preserved in it, we cannot 
separate them from the fictions beneath which they are 
buried. To ns they are lost beyond recall: and for us, 
therefore, the tales of Troy and of the return of the Hera¬ 
kleids are not history, and cannot possess any historical 
value, 2 3 



1 i 'rCdibility of Early Homan Hwtow, 

cli. xiv. § J 8. 

3 tZntess it cap be shown that we ha.ve 
better historical information for the f?o- 
called A folic migration than wo have for 
tho Hftrakleid conquest's, the A iolio mi- 
SnUkm ceases to be for tut a fact from 
which we can reason to any conclusions 
respecting the Iliad or the Odymy, 
These j>ot,iins know nothing of indi¬ 
vidual eponymoi named ib-ilen, ion, or 
Achates, and Aioios is mentioned simply 


as a eon of Hippotas, dwelling in the ia- 
land Aiolia ( Odymy, x. 2 ). Hence M£. 
Grote {History of Greco?, part i. c,h. vi.) 
infers that Aioios is older in the legend 
than Hrlten and the rest. Yet HeBaa 
in these poems is a well-defined though 
small district, while of Aiolilins and h- 
mans it can scarcely be said Hi at (hey 
have any local habitation. It is, tharo- 
iere, mere la hour lost to umko attempts 
to determine whether these two poems 
*W to he regarded s Ionic or Aiolic. 
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Here, dien, the inquiry ends so far as it belongs to tlie 
province of historical credibility; and it must never be 
forgotten that the negative conclusions thus reached arc ThMrigm 
the result of mere historical criticism, and that they can in tradition 
no way be affoeteo. by the failure of any theories which may 


We have no mbrenie&iis for 
thi^ point t\mu we have for wiving the 
lii story of tJi o inhahitan18 ot J i pitcr , 
alojel to ask with iho writer mthvQuar* 
(October l86%p* 44&) ? bow 
the rntm body of Mpm? ©a« be Ai-olic .in 
ith original nmtoriak, the theatro of jits 
rietiou and the imerest^ to which it vva* 
fusi. atWrnssod, and Ionia in ip ultima^ 
form and hmgnagn, is to Entangle' oiii*- 
seJvoy in diffirnll ies which exist only in 
our own iinagmatioim 

11 may bo remarked that the Qua rterly 
rsvinw^r, who prole pso# to take tin cron-* 
^omtttve position, is quite as destruei iye 
in hiy oriWci^DV as Mr. Black io. VI im 
him the name Homerba can hardly moan 
ii i\y thiiig but * flit 01 i tog©t i )er. 1 1 armo- 
1110118 / and Homer, like Eum<>]p>s or 
JDaidalos, is * the personification ot an 
art, and the ©ponymouis ancestor ot 
an. hereditary guild/ The reviewer, 
having tluiw destroy wl the pet^oimlity ot 
fIoineih a.spumes that the fluid lu^L 
Odt/rn'i/ ire the first of n long series ot 
antia familiar p (ibid. p. '150), the 
lattor being tin so-called c y © 1 ic-^ poen \ s, 
which are extensions from llm aQ d 
tcjojfc that poem Ijis their basis and modoL 
This priority of the Hind and Odyssey 
i'D point of time to the other poems od 
the opi q tsyclt j isrisser ted repented \y . i fc 
is enough to that there is no sort of 
prom that thcHe poems are later than 
our Hoiuer, or that they m any 

sense extonsions of it. I he hid, art- 
mi t ; ( i by the reviewer, that lI k- tragic 
poeU followed the cyclic sfcnrioa, ia pruo! 
of wide difference from tho legend* 
of the fifed or the Oily my. Bat accord¬ 
ing to Colonel Mure all these poem* 
were immeasurably inferior to the 
CtelyssGf \ why then did /Kschylos d 
rmphoktes always follow tlim? The re¬ 
viewer adopts the annwee of Aristotle, 
that t he Viad and Odys-en possessed too 
much unity and couipkiUuicssi in them- 
selves, that they were, in short, already 
too dramatic, to be made a quar ry of eub- 
jeotef for the stage [ ibid. p. Ib8i, W hat« 
ever authority Urn judgment of Aristotle 
may carry with it on facts which he had 
himself ascertained, it would be a plain 


conquests. 

breach of truthfulness to refrain from 
saying that these assertions are both 
false and absurd. The Mad and the 
Odyssey are very mines ot' tragic, sub¬ 
jects, and we might as reasonably ac¬ 
cept his monstrous dictum dividing all 
mankind i si to fb>x i,J ' Tei ' wd ffaru 

StiuAot as justifying the perpetuation of 
slavery. To Mr. Paley’s conclusion that 
the tragedians followed 1 the more savugo 
old epics which had none, of the yirtru 
the chastity,the gentle humanity Unit, 
have made" oar ttiiitl and Odytaey the 
admired of all sal'.sequent- ages,’ the re¬ 
viewer replies by saying that 'scholars 
have usually attributed this di iterance 
to the exigencies, of the stage.' It is 
well, perhaps, to know that a certain 
amount of savagery, brutality, and im¬ 
purity are necessary requiremopfs of tho * 
stage: but unfortunately this theory, 
while it might explain the popularity of 
the drama of Charles the Second’s lime, 
foils to ocoonnt- tor the greater purity of 
the drama of Slntkspwira. Bur in tact, 
it is impossible to main tain tlial. trage¬ 
dians in any ago could be driven lo 
choose anything lower than the highest 
models, or that poets like iEsehylos 
end Sophoktes would of their own will 
select the coaler-grained and ruder 
material. The very thought is a slander 
on our common humanityj and wo nan 
but wonder at, tho shifts to which critics 
are driven who will not put aside old 
prejudices and associations, and confine 
themselves resolutely to the examination. 
of. facts. With the Quarterly reviewer 
th$ wonder becomes the greater, because 
ho maintains that 1 tho, 10ad represents 
not llic beginning, but the culmination 
of a graat school of poetry’ (ibid. p. 

471). It was, therefore,’in lua power to 
say that tho tragic poets drew their ma 
terials from these earlier poo no ; tun, it 
IS mdorhimite that no such , earlier 
poems arc anywhere spoken of or to■■ 
ferred to, and the so-ctdled cyclica can¬ 
not bo both older and later than tho 
Iliad and the Odyssey, If this is all that 
cun be said, tlm battle of the EaemerisU 
and traditioniata is lost. 
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profess to ace mint for the origin and growth of these tradi¬ 
tions, although the fact that their historical character has 
beet), disproved already mast tend to strengthen any theory 
which gives a, consistent explanation of the whole, and which 
rests on a comparison of these traditions with the myths of 
other countries,. ‘ The siege of Troy is/in Professor Max 
Muller’s words, ‘ a repetition of the daily siege of the East by 
the solar powers that every evening are robbed of their 
brightest treasures in tire West.’ 1 Eew—probably none— 
will venture to deny that the stealing of the bright clouds of 
evening by the dark powers, the weary search for them 
through the long night, the battle with the robbers as the 
darkness is driven away by the advancing chariot of the Lord 
of light, are favourite subjects with the poets to whom we 
owe the earliest Vedio songs. How far the names occurring 
in this most ancient Hindu literature are found in Hellenic 
legends, how far the incidents connected with these names 
are reproduced in the so-called Homeric poems, may be 
gathered in some measure from what has been said already. 
But whether the old Vedic hymns contain the germ of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, or whether they do not, it seems im¬ 
possible to shut our eyes to the fact that the whole mythical 
history of Hellos exhibits an alternation of movements from 
the West to the East, and from the East back to the 'West 
again, as regular as the swayings of a, pendulum. In each 
ease either something bright is taken away, and the heroes 
■who have been robbed, return with the prize which, after a, 
long struggle, they have regained; or the heroes themselves 
are driven from their home eastward, and thence return to 
claim their rightful heritage. The first loss is that of the 
Holden Fleece ; and the chieftains led by I a son set forth in 
the speaking ship on their perilous voyage to the shores of 
Kolehis. Before the fleece can be regained there are fearful 
tasks to be done: but the aid of the wise Medeia enables 
lason to tame the fire-breathing bulls, and to turn against 
each other the children of the dragon’s teeth. Then follows 
the journey homeward, in which Medeia again saves them 
from the vengeance of A idles, and fason reigns gloriously in 

J lectures &n ifo.&mme of Lvngm^j second sprit e, p \ 7 ], 




HELEN AND PENELOPE. 


lolfeos after Ms long wanderings are ended. This-tale is 
repeated again in the story of the wrongs and woes of Helen. 
She, too, is stolen, like the Golden Fleece, from the western 
Jand, and carried far a way towards the gates of tjie morning, 
and a second time the Achaian heroes are gathered together 
to avenge the disgrace^ and to bring back the peerless queen 
whom they have lost. Here again is tbe weary voyage, 
lengthened, by the wrath, of the gods, and the perilous war¬ 
fare which must precede the min of Xlion. But the aid of* 
AihAie, answering to that of Medeia, wins the victory at 
last for Aehilleus, and then follow again the wanderings of 
the heroes as they retu rn each to his home in the far west, 
Here, too, the help of Athene, when her first anger has 
passed away, supports Odysseus on his toilsome pilgrimage, 
and beats down his enemies beneath his feet. 'With the 
scene in which Odysseus and Penelope appear in all the 
splendour of their youthful beauty after the foil of the 
suitors, the second westward movement comes to an end. 
But the enmity which darkened the life of Her aides con¬ 
tinued to cast its shadow over his children; and if we follow 
the mythographers, we have before us, in a series many 
times repeated, the expulsion of the Herakleids and their 
attempts to return and take possession of their inheritance/ 
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1 The writer in rite Quarter?i/ Ifevtew 
(October, 1868). whose arguments on 
iho age of the Iliad aud Odysm? have 
been airoa% noticed (not*- 2* p. 202), ad- 
in its that Coro pa rail vo Mythology may 
perhaps furnish a complfP answer to 
iho question. What are t.ho goring or out- 
linos out of which the Trojan story whs 
formed? (p. Iho). Declining to enter in¬ 
fo ihk BulflVfc generally, ho averts that. 
1 T?v m wi tli ou t going on t of then a r rower 
circle of Greek tradition wo may derive 
valuable HUggeHt'oTiB from the compara¬ 
tive method/aiul adds that l tho main 
incidents of the Iliad— the abduction of 
M rien, the anger of Achilles, the tuning 
of Troy - are found repented, with slight 
imriltleations, io the ihythbiogy of other 
paris of Greece. Theseus, like Paris, 
earned off Helen, and tiv* Dioscuri led 
au e:;position ifato Attica for her reco¬ 
very, which exhibits on a smaller emle 
the essential features of the expedition 
of Agamemnon. Another tradition, ap¬ 


parently Mcsseninn, represented her as 
carried off by the twin heroes Idas a ml 
LynkejttS. Again, the anger of Achilles 
finds an almost perfect pur ilhd m that 
of Meleager, m told m the ninth book of 
the Iliad, Finally, the taking of Troy 
is an exploit of Homtles as well m of 
Agamemnon/ The inference from these 
cniiiPLuencos is t hat * the incidents of Gift 
Iliad arc not a mere distortion of actual 
events* but originally and properly my¬ 
thical : that tills my tq is the primary mid 
e^enfiab the history only the secondary 
and aec i dental i ngm! in t/ U n for tit 
nately theso secondary ingredients (if 
there were any such) are <o buried bet 
nauth the former us to be lost beyond 
recovery. The reviewer has, therefore* 
only to account for the rim pc ■rsumed 
by the Iliad story, and his answer U, 
* First, the persona I ity of Achilles, us it 
was conceived by the primitire tradition, 
must have exerted in itself an over- 
powering attraction on the story-. So- 
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BOOK The so-called Dorian migration is the last in the long series 

v_—- of movements frotn east to west. The legends which - 

profess to relate its history have doubtless lost in great 
degree the freshness and charm of the myths which had 
gathered round the fair-haired Helen and the wist: Medeia. 
This poverty may arise from their comparative nearness to 
an historical age, and from the intermixture of real incidents 
on which the floating myths of earlier times had fastened 
’themselves. That this may have occurred again and again 
is a matter not of mere conjecture, but of certainty, although 
the fact of the intermixture furnishes, as we have seen, no 
ground of hope for those who seek for history in mythology. 
Unless they are known to us from contemporary writers, the 
real events, whatever they may have been, are disguised, 
distorted, and blotted out as effectually as the stoutest trees 
in American forests are killed fly tine parasitical plants 
which clamber up their sides. But, meagre as these later 
myths may be, the ideas and incidents of the older legends 
not unfrequent!y reappear in them, The disasters which 
befall the Herakieid leaders before they gain a footing in 
the Peloponnesos answer to the troubles and losses which 
Odysseus undergoes ou his homeward voyage. The story 
of the soothsayer Kamos, -whose death draws down on them 
the wrath of Apollon, carries us to the legend of Chryses in 
the tale of Troy : and the three sons of Hyllos answer to the 
three sons of Arkas in the Arkadinn stories, and to the three 
sons, of Mannus in the mythology of the Teutonic tribes. 
Whether the eastward migrations, which are described as 
the consequences of the return of the Herakleids, represent; 

from oho end to t he other. If the bowks 
to which Mr. Grots gives the clistin- 
gu is lung n i> tn a of Itias w or e in s erted i n - 
to an older or an independent Achillas, 
this prior fitness is eon verted into a 
more accident. In any ease we cannot 
assume in suck m inquiry as thin that 
the poem was composed at the first in 
it* present form, with a book re¬ 
counting the causes of the wrath of 
AcMileus, followed by others relating 
the exploits of various heroes who stand 
forth in his place, and by a sequel which 
nanat.cs the reconciliation and victory 
of the PhthioUo chieftain, ^ 


corxliy, the incident of a wrathful inac¬ 
tivity must have been felt to be pocu¬ 
larly fit to bo the turning-point of a 
long pooitK This fitness appears to 
consist in the facility which it offered 
for the addition of episodes, celebrating 
the other rational heroes of Hie d i ffi-rtmt 
Greek states' (ih. p. 464). But to the 
first of these pointrS the reviewer lnts 
himself re idled that AehilImi-> in the 
emlier tradition is Melragros, that the 
wrath of the one is the wrath of the 
other., The. second assertion assumes 
that one and the same poet $&te down 
and composed the Iliad as we have i% 
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any real events, we cannot tell, although we cannot in terras 
deny it; but the fact, remains that they are movements 
eastward, corresponding in many of their features to other 
movements which are said, to Jiave preceded them. All that 
can he said further about these legends as a, whole is that 
‘ matter of fact (if any there he), is so intimately combined 
with its accompaniments of fiction as to bo undistinguishable 
without the aid of extrinsic evidence; * 1 and no such evidence 
is forthcoming. The pendulum which had marked the lapse 
of the mythopceic ages is here arrested in its even beat. Tim 
mighty stream, which had brought down on its waters the 
great epical inheritance of mankind, is lost iu the sands of 
barren centuries which intervene between the legend- 
making age and the period of genuine contemporary history. 

Thus, then, we have before us a cycle of legends many 
times recurring, with differences of local colouring, but with 
a general agreement in essential features. The search for a 
stolen treasure, and the homeward return either of the con¬ 
querors who have smitten the robbers, or of the lie roes who 
come to claim their rightful kingdom, form the burden of all. 
In other words, we are brought back to the favourite theme 
of the Vedie poets—to the hymns which tell us of the Sun- 
god robbed of his cows in the west, of tiie mission of Sarawa 
to discover the fastnesses where the thieves have hidden 
them, of their resistan.ee until In dr a draws nigh with his 
irresistible spear, of his great vengeance and ids beneficent 
victory. Carrying us back yet one step further, these legends, 
it must be repeated, resolve themselves into phrases which 
once described, with a force and vividness never surpassed, 
the several phenomena of the earth and the heavens. The 
stream is thus traced to its fountain-head, and at once we 
are enabled to account, for the beauty and majesty, the gross- 
uess and unseemliness, of the great body of legends which 
majre up the genuine mythology of the world. The charge 
of monotony which has by some been adduced in summary 
condemnation of the method and results of comparative my 
thology, may be urged with as much and as little reason 
again;! the life of man. It’ there is monotony in the thought 
1 Grote, Ilifory of Greece, part I* eh. xviii § 2. 
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of the daily toil of the sun for beings weaker than himself— 
of his wrath as he hides his face behind the dart cloud, of 
his vengeance aw he tramples on the vapours which crowd 
around him at his setting, of the doom which severs him 
from the dawn at the beginning of his journey to restore her 
at its close—there is monotony also in the bare record of 
birth, and love and toil and death., to which all human life 
may be pared dovyu. But where there are eyes to see and 
hearts to feel, three is equally life in both; and we are 
driven to admit that the real marvel would be, not the 

v ■ 

multiplication of magnificent epics, but the absence of these 
epics from a soil on which the seeds had been so lavishly 
scattered j not the production of characters diifering from and 
resembling each other—as those of Meleagros and Acid I leus, 
of Hektor and Paris, of 11entitles and Theseus, of Perseus 
and Apollon, of Athene and Danae, of Helen and lb and 
Medeia—but the absence of such beings from tire common 
stories of the people, 

The historical character of the Argonaut! c, the Trojan, 
and the Herakleid legends has been swept away ;■ and Com¬ 
parative ■■Mythology steps in to account for the nature, growth, 
and extent of the materials which the Homeric or other poets 
found ready to their hands. That they worked on some 
materials provided by ancient tradition, is allowed by all; { 
and the admission involves momentous consequences. The 
earliest mythical phrases tell ns of a hero whose chariot is 
drawn by undying horses, and who is armed with an unerring 
spearj who is doomed to toil for beings meaner than himself, 
or to die an early death after fighting in a quarrel which is 
not his own ; who must be parted from, the woman to whom 
he has given his heart, to be united to her again only when 
his days are drawing to an end ; in whom may be seen 
strange alternations of energy and inaction, of vindictiveness 
and generosity; who, after a long struggle, and just when he 
seamed to be finally conquered., scatters his enemies on every 
side, and sinks, when the battle is ended, into a serene and 
deep repose. The outline is but vague, but it involves all the 
essential features in the careers of Achiileus and Odysseus, 

1 GkuLsttmo, Homer and the Homeric Ag% ii. 9. 



of Mejeagros and Hera kies, of Perseus, Theseus, and Belle- char 


rophon; and not only of these, but of the great heroes of the .—t---' 
lays of the Volsungs and the Mbelungs, of the romance of 
Arthur, and the epic of Fir dual. In some cases the very 
names are the same, as well as the incidents j in others they 
translate each other. There is thus the closest parallelism 
between the great epics of the Hellenic and Teutonic tribes, 
of the Persians and the Hindus ; and thus also the narrative 
of the, Trojan war is not only divested of all local historical 
character, hut finds its place as one among the many versions 
of the tale which relates the career of the great mythical 
heroes of all lands. At once, then, we are brought round to 
the conclusion (which Hr. Thirlwall had reached by another 
path) that a- source so rich, in mythical elements must yield 
an abundant, harvest of great epic poems, and that our Iliad 
and Odyssey must be but a very small part of the inheritance 
left by the mythopceic ages, even if this conclusion were not 
supported by the general testimony of ancient, writers and 
the phenomena of Greek literature. These great epics, at 
whatever time they may have been brought into their present 
shape, are but two epics which were not the most popular 
(even if they were known) during the most flourishing period 
of Greek literature. They are but varying forms of the wide¬ 
spread tradition which has come down from a source common 
to all the tribes of the Aryan race. A purely historical 
inquiry stripped them of all historical chaiactei ; a philo¬ 
sophical anal vs is has resolved their materials into the earliest 
utterances of human thought, when man first became capable v 
of putting into words the impressions made on his mind by 
the phenomena of the outward world. 

The method by which these results have been obtained Attempted 
must be either wholly rejected, or carefully followed without , hi it ween 
the slightest regard to consequences, unless it can be shown A* 
in special instances and by tangible evidence to be unsound, guyge and 
The ""expression of vague fears either is thrown away or does Jftho- 
misekief, by encouraging an unscientific fashion of looking 
at a subject which must be handled systematically or not at 
■ all. Nothing can be clearer than that if the name Zeus is 
confessedly another form of Dyaus, Ouranos of Varuua, Azi- 
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BOOK d ah aka of Zohak, the method which has yielded these results 
_ must be applied to a1.1 names, nay, to all words j and that, in 

all instances where the laws which govern the method arc 
not violated, the result must be admitted as established. 
The child who can swim may dread to plunge into a stream, 
because he thinks that the water may be beyond his depth ; 
the dogmatist may hesitate to admit conclusions which he 
cannot refute, because he fears that they may lead to other con¬ 
clusions subversive of his traditional belief; but such evasions 
are unworthy of men who seek only to know the truth, of facts. 
It is no longer possible for any who allow that Dyaua must 
be Zeus and Ouranos must be Varan a, to ask with any con¬ 
sistency why the Greek Gharites should be the Vodic Hants, or 
i Eros the Sanskrit Arvat. In either case it is a mere question 

of fact, and. the answer is that the words are etymologically 
identical, and that Charis and Erinys can no more be ex¬ 
plained by any Greek word than can Zens or Ouranos. Ho 
room is left for captious questions which ask why, though 
Apollon be certainly the sun, all other mythical heroes should 
represent the sun also. It has probably never been thought, 
and certainly never been, said, that all the actors in the great 
epic dramas of the Hellenic and Teutonic tribes, of the 
Persians and Hindoos, are solar heroes, Such a, statement 
would strike at the very root of Comparative Mythology, 
which teaches that the mythical, treasures of the Aryan race 
have been derived from phrases expressing the genuine feelings 
of mankind about all that they saw, felt, or heard in the world 
around them. Assuredly neither Odysseus, Peru kies, Oidi- 
pous, nor any other can be the sun, unless their names, their 
general character, and their special features, carry us to this 
conclusion. Whether they do so or not can be determined 
only by the analysis and comparison of the legends. To 
those who hold that the Greek ysvos and the old English, cyn 
are the same, the identity of Aoshma-Daeva and. Asmodeus, 
of Ormuzd and Ahura-mazd&o, of Arblm and Orpheus, of 
Orthros and Vritra, cannot possibly be a matter of faith. 
The identification must stand or fall, as it fulfils or violates 
the canons which determine that the Greek Bvydr^p and the 
German tochter represent the English daughter, the Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE AND MYTHOLOGY, 

dnhiiar , and the Persian docht. It is absurd to make ex¬ 
ceptions unless some philologies,1 law has been broken. It 
is not less unreasonable to draw distinctions between the 
sciences of Comparative Philology and Comparative Mytho¬ 
logy on the ground that in the one case the phenomena of 
language are made to explain, themselves, in the other case 
they are made to explain something quite different. The 
meaning of this objection is that Comparative Mythology 
brings before us a struggle between Phoibos and Python, 
Indra and Vritfa, Sigurd aud Fafnir, Aehilleus and Paris, 
Oidipou-- and the Sphinx, Ormuzd and Ahriman, and from 
the character of the struggle between Indra and Yritra, and 
again between Ormuzd and Ahriman, infers that a myth, 
purely physical in the land of the Five Streams, assumed n, 
moral and spiritual meaning in Persia, and, as indicating the 
fight bet we 03i the co-ordinate powers of good and evil, gave 
birth to the dualism which from that time to the present 
has exercised so mighty an influence throughout the East 
and the West, Language has thus been made to explain a 
very difficult problem in moral philosophy, which is some¬ 
thing quite different from language; and such an office as this 
is never, it is urged, discharged by Comparative Philology. 
The former, therefore, must be regarded with greater sus¬ 
picion than the latter. Here again we are dealing with a 
mere matter of fact, and we find at once that the objection 
brought against the one science applies with equal force to 
the other. Words cognate to our ear are found in the Greek, 
Teutonic, and Indian dialects, the inference being that the 
plough was known to the ancestors of Hindus, Greeks, and 
Teutons, while they still lived together as a single people. 
Heie, then, language is made to throw light on the history 
of agriculture ; and we must therefore infer either that acri- 
culture is the same thing as language, or that the distinction 
is wholly baseless. In the Aryan names for father, brother, 
sister, daughter, we have the proof that the words existed 
for an indefinite length of time before they assumed the 
meanings which we now assign to them, and we are forced 
to conclude that the recognition of family relations was not 
the first step in the history of mankind. Here, then, lan- 
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gauge is made to throw light on the growth of morality; 
and unless we say that morality find language are the same 
thing, it follows that in both these sciences language is made 
to explain something different from itself, and that no dis¬ 
tinction can on this ground be drawn between them. 1 

There is .more of plausibility than of truth in the words 
of Mr. Gladstone, that 1 lie who seems to impeach the know¬ 
ledge and judgment of all former ages, himself runs but an 
evil chance, and is likely to be found guilty of ignorance and 
folly.’ 3 Verdicts unanimously given and obstinately upheld 
are not always just; and in the great battle for the ascer¬ 
tainment of fact, and more especially in the struggle against 
false methods, one man is not nnfreqnently called upon to 
face the world, unsupported by any of his own age. For hun¬ 
dreds if not for thousands of years, the world was convinced 
of the reality of witchcraft; the belief is now denounced 
on all sides as a gross and deadly delusion. Aristarchos of 
Samos opposed his heliocentric theory of the universe to all 
others; 3 but many a century had yet to peas before that 
theory superseded the Ptolemaic. In truth, nothing is 
gained by appeals to majorities or to parties, or by hyper¬ 
bolical laudation of poems ancient or modern. Whatever 
may be the beauty or the magnificence of Homeric or any 


1 The rem&rk is, in fact, loss applic¬ 
able to the science of mythology than to 
that of language. The farmer throws a 
wonderful light on the first thoughts 
nwiikcncd by all sensible objects in the 
human'whig; but this is only one fact, 
however astonishing may be the results 
obtained from it. The mere analysis of 
language yields a tast residuum of his¬ 
torical facts known with as ranch cer¬ 
tainty m if they had come down to us 
on the clearest contemporaneous testi¬ 
mony. No small portion of Professor 
Max MuUeds great osmy on Comp a ra¬ 
ti ve Mythology is occupied with such ii- 
Iiterations: and the facts so discovered 
are of the greatest moment. Thus the 
comparison of the Lithuanian vdisz- 
p&tis, a lord, with the Sanskritvit^patia, 
shows that before the dispersion of the 
Aryan tribes there was * not only a 
nicely-organised family life, hut the 
family began to be absorbed by the 
state, and hero again conventional titles 


had been fixed, and were handed down 
perhaps two thousand years before the 
title of Csesar wita heard oiV Even 
more remark nl?fa k the certainty with 
which the difference of Aryan far 

wiki Leasts and \vefipnns of war, con* 
trusted with the similarity of their 
peaceful names, shows that the great. 
Aryan family ‘hnil led a long life of 
peace before they separated/ A simi lar 
analysis proves that Although they wire 
wli ai quainted with river navi 
tlin ubdiapersed Aryan tribes had mt 
jet seen the sen, ilow far this early 
State stretches back it is impossible to 
determine; but the interval which si pir¬ 
ates the dispersion of these tribes from 
tlh‘ down of contemporary history is 
probably far greater than we are geiie- 
rally disposed to imagine. 

2 Gladstone^ Homer, "tfc, h 2. 

3 Sir G. 0, .leads, Aslronom y of the 
Ancient*, oh. hi. sect xii.; Edinburgh 
licvim, July 1862, p. 84 
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other poetry, this beauty aikl magnificence will still remain, 
whether it be the work of one man or of a hundred men, of 
one age or of many. Exaggerated theories, springing from 
exaggerated praises, have wrapped the whole field of Homeric 
inquiry in mists, out of which we cannot easily find our way ; 
and statements are boldly made, and unhesitatingly accepted, 
without the faintest misgiving that, after ail, facts may 
point in quite another direction. In Colonel Mure’s opinion, 
the poems known to us as the Iliad and Odyssey were < the 
acknowledged standard or digest, as it were, of early 
national history, geography, and mythology.’ ’ With a 
generalisation still more sweeping, Baron Bunsen assures 
us that * i;he Iliad and Odyssey, especially the former, are 
the canon regulating the Hellenic mental developement in 
all things spiritual, in faith and custom, worship and re¬ 
ligion, civil and domestic life, poetry, art, science. Homer 
is not only the earliest poet, but the father of all succeeding 
poets. The Iliad is the sacred groundwork of lyrical poetry 
no less than of the drama,.’ 9 

These are either very important facts or very great delu¬ 
sions ; and to accept them without rigid scrutiny must lead 
to widespread and fatal mischief. Our business is simply 
with the evidence on which these conclusions are said to be 
based, and all impartial and unprejudiced thinkers owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Paley for his masterly analysis of 
this evidence?, and for the single-minded honesty which has 
led him to discuss this question in a book intended especially 
for yonng scholars/' 1 2 The cry raised against the unset He ment 


1 Htetnryof Greek Literature, bciokii, 

ch. ii. § 5. 

2 G d m History, book iv. ch. viiL 

‘ The Iliad of Homer,’ Bibliotheca 
Cla$mw r introduction; see also Mr. 
Poltv/s paper on 'The Comparatively 
late date and the Composite Character 
of our Iliad and Odyssey.' in the Tram- 
actions of thti Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, voL xi. part ii. For otir present 
purpose, the inquiry a s to the da to and 
composition of our Iliad and Odyasty 
must be confined to its negative results. 
If it be shown that these poems were 
not known or not popular among the 
Greeks of the age of Uerodotos and 


Thucydides, the positive assertions of 
Colonel Mill’d and Baron Bunsen fall to 
the ground ; t and it follows that these 
poems, as wo have them, were not the 
work of a poet earlier than Pindar—-in 
other words, not of the Pindaric or 
yEeeliylean Homer, Who the author or 
rather compiler of our Iliad and Odyssey 
may have been, we \im not concerned to 
inquire. The task of Bentley was-dono 
when lie hud proved that the opistles of 
Phalaris were not written by Phftlaris. 
To the comparative mycologist the 
ascertainment of this point is a matter 
of indifference. The materials of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were no nv re 
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of their mantis is both disingenuous and irrelevant. If the 
Iliad at id Odyssey really moulded the mental life of Greek 
lyric,ami dramatic poets, the fact must he as clear as the 
sun at noonday ; and counter- state meats can but serve to 
establish that fact more firmly. But, in the first place, the 
composers of our Iliad and Odyssey do not speak of them¬ 
selves as the first poets. Not only do they tell us of hards 
who had won their fame at an earlier time, but the Odyssey 1 
shows that an account of the wrath, of Achilleus, wholly 
different from that which we have in the Iliad, was both 
current and popular. e If it does not show this/ adds Mr. 
Haley, ( it at least shows that; there were other ballads on 
Trojan affairs in existence before the Odyssey was com posed 
or compiled. 5 ;I Colonel Mure naturally lays great stress on 
the alleged familiarity of later poets with our Iliad and 
Odyssey; 3 and if Baron Bunsen’s statement has any measure 
of truth, the Attic drama must be steeped in the sentiment, 
if not in the language, of our Iliad and Odyssey. But in 
tact, f although two Greek plays, and two only, are taken 
directly,— -the one from our Iliad, the other from our Odyssey 
—the allusions to the.;e poems are singularly few, and those 
few often uncertain, in the writers previous to the time of 
Plato. M Nay, although these earlier writers speak not un- 
frequently of Homeric poems and Homeric subjects, we find 
in far the larger number of instances, that the epithet is 
applied to poems which no longer exist, or to subjects which 
are not treated in our Iliad or Odyssey. 5 ‘ Out of at least 


in rented by any compiler of the^e 
poems after tho close of the. Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, than they were invented 
by our Homer four hundred years 
before Herodotdf; The only sacrifico 
to be nmdo is that of the ingenious 
reasoning which pretends to account 
for the alleged degradation of Homeric 
characters as shown by the eon t rant 
between the Helen and Odysseus of our 
Ih&d and Odyssey and the same person* 
ages as painted by iEschylos and 
rSophokles, (Gladstone, Horn re and the 
Homeric Aye, Ui P £56). But no great 
regret needs to be felt at giving up 
an anomaly which would be strange 
and perplexing in any literature, and 
which is rendered doubly perplexing by 


the history of Athenian thought and 
feeling. 

1 (mymi viii. 72 f &e, 

2 Puley, IHad of Homer, introduction. 
XXX* 

5 History of Greek Literature i hook ih 

oh. i% § 4. 

4 Palsy, Iliad of Homer, J a trod, xkvh 

5 1 avail myself without scruple of the 
results of Mr. Pate/s labours on a Hold 
which is wholly his own—the evident#* 
namely t that our Homer was not the 
Homer of the great Attic tragedians, I n 
this portion of his task he has demofished 
the verbal fallacy which lies at the root 
of alt the arguments of Mure and 
Bunsen ; and the whole burden of proof 
lies on those who maintain them. 1 As 








:;k of the homeiuc poems. 

thirty-five such references ia Pindar, only about seven, have 
a distinct reference to our present Iliad or Odyssey: ’ 1 and 
even in some of these the reference is very vague, while the 
lyric poet speaks of the madness of A.ias, his midnight 
attack on the herds, axid his suicide, as Homeric subjects. 
A line, perhaps two or three lines, in the Hesiodic Theogony 
and the Works and Days may point to our Homer; but of 
the Trojan legend generally e very scant mention is made in 
the poets preceding Pindar and the Tragic writers.’ 2 One 
of the three pa "sages in Theognis cannot be referred to our 
Iliad, and a fragment of Simonides speaks of Homer ‘as 
describing Meleager in terms not now occurring in the 
Iliad.’ 3 Of the Homeric or Trojan subjects carved on 
the chest of Kypseios, 4 five are not ixx the Iliad, and some 
refer to versions wholly different from our Homeric story. 
Colonel Mure will have it that Tyrtaios was familiar with 
our Homer. 5 In the only passage which can be cited in 
proof of this assertion it is most difficult to discover even 
a distant allusion. Twice only does Herodotus name the 

it is certain 5 flays Mr. Faloy 4 that by 
the epics of Homer the ancients mean a 
great deal more than we understand 
by them—aud in fact that they attri¬ 
buted to that vague and miscy personage 
all the mass of ballad literature on the 
sieges of Troy and Thebes which, wo 
can hardly be wrong in saying, was the 
aeeuumkted product of the genius of 
rhapsodise emending over so mo four 
centuries at least—it is incumbent on 
those who rely on the use of the name 
Homer m suoh writers as Pindar and 
Herodotus, to show that they meant by 
it the same aa wo do. If this cannot bo 
shown, still more, if the contrary can 
be shown, the ease of these apologists 
entirely fails/ The same verbal fallacy 
has led these apologists to urge that our 
Homer could not have succeeded the 
old Homer * silently , almost fraudulently, 
and without protest/ To thi$ difficulty 
Mr. Paley attributes very little weight, 

‘first, because Homer was a vague term 
that included all epic literature; 
secondly, because the remodel ling and 
reducing any important part of that, 
vast mass of Homeric literature would 
necessarily leave the Stamp of the old 
authorship upon it. and so would remain. 

** Homer” still: thirdly, because it 


must bare been open to .individual 
rliapflodists to take any definite portion 
of the Trojan story, and to treat it in 
their own way. Yet every such part, 
however varied or combined, would still 
have been f ' Homer.” The above ob¬ 
jection* therefore, is based on a mis- 
ncmeoption as to what u Homer ” meant 
in ancient times/ The discussion m to 
the materials on which our Homer, 
whoever m may have been, worked, is 
not aifoeMd by Mr* Paloy s conclusions. 
Ho admits unreservedly tbit these 
materials 4 were certainly existing ready 
for any poet who chose to give them a 
new treatment, or exhibit them in a 
more popular and dramatic form at a 
comparatively late dan '—On th, late 
Date and composite Character of onr 
Iliad ami Odyssey, p, 8* &e. 

1 Paley, Iliad of Homer , introduction, 
sxvii, 

1 lb, xxx 

3 lh> xxxi. 

* Pftusajiias, y, 18, 19. 

4 History of Greek Literature, book ii. 
cln ii. § 3. That this Series of facts 
should be assumed on such scanty 
e t iclan ce or in t he teeth of ev i d e nce t o 
the contrary, is indeed astonishing. 
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Iliad? and although the former of these two passages 
may be set aside as ambiguous, in the second he distinctly 
rejects the .Homeric authorship of the Kyprian verses on 
the ground that the latter speak of Paris as reaching Troy 
on the third day after leaving Sparta, while the Iliad 
describes his long wanderings to Sidon, Egypt and other 
places, for which in our Iliad we look in vain. The reason 
given by Kleisthenes for the stopping of the rhapsodists 
at Sikyou Mr. Blakesley regards as ‘ quite inapplicable to 
the Iliad or the Odyssey.’ Equally inconclusive are the few 
references in Thucydides for any evidence in. favour of 
the identity of om Iliad and Odyssey with the Iliad and 
Odyssey of the age of Perikles. The references of Aristo¬ 
phanes are of the same kind, sometimes tending to prove 
that passages in our Iliad have been altered since his time, 
sometimes ascribing to Homer passages which we do not 
find in our tests. 

The case, then, may bo stated thus:—A vast number of 
incidents belonging to ra 'Vpound, not mentioned or barely 
noticed in our Iliad and Odyssey, were treated of in epic 
poems current in the days of the great Attic tragedians. 
All these epic poems, Colonel Mure emphatically asserts, 
were ‘ vastly inferior, both in design and execution, to their 
two prototypes.’ 1 Nevertheless from this vastly inferior 
literature iEsehy.los, Soph Okies, and Euripides drew so 
largely, that at leant sixty of their known plays are taken 
directly from it, while only two are taken from the Iliad and 
Odyssey.’* We are left to wonder with Mr. Faley ‘ hew it 
came to pass that the Greeks, in the best ages of their poetic 
genius,, preferred to take tlieir themes from the inferior and 
secondary, to the neglect of the superior and primary,’ and 
4 that the authors of the Oypria, the Little Iliad, the Nosti, 
should have won all the credit, and left little or none for 
their great master and predecessor, Horner.’ Our Iliad and 
Odyssey then (even if they were in existence), had not in 
the days of dEschylos and Sophokles the popularity which 
they have since attained ; and the theories of Baron Bunsen, 

1 History of Greek Literature, b. ii. eh. ii. §3. 

* I’aley, Iliad, in trod, x.xxvii. 





Colonel Mure, and Mr. Gladstone fall to the ground, These CHAP, 
poems did not ‘regulate the mental developement of the —f/l— 


Greeks/ nor were they ‘ the acknowledged standard of early 
national history, geography, and mythology,’ The historical 
character of these poems being, therefore, definitely dis¬ 
proved, the time of their composition and the method of 
their transmission, although they remain subjects of great 
interest, become points of secondary importance. The 
knowledge of writing (if the fact be proved) even from an 
age earlier than that which has been assigned to the Homeric 
poets, will explain but very few of the difficulties which 
surround the question. A few words scratched on stone 
and wood furnish slender grounds indeed for assuming the 
existence of voluminous manuscripts during centuries pre¬ 
ceding the dawn of contemporary his buy. 1 

The conclusion, put briefly and nakedly, is this—that it Ticsviuor 
any real facts underlie the narrative of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, they are so completely buried beneath the mythical 
overgrowth as to make the task of separation impossible ; 
that the legend of the Trojan war is unhistories! ; that we 
have no grounds for asserting that Agamemnon, Aohilleus, 
or any other of the actors in the tale were real, persons; 
that the story of the return of the Herukieids is as mythical 
a,s that of the war of Troy; that the sequence of these myths 
throws no light on the time of the composition of our Iliad 
aud Odyssey : that no historical knowledge can be gained 
from the legends of Hellenic colonisation in Asia Minor ; 
that the mythical history of Greece exhibits a succession of 
movements from west to east, and from the east back to 
the west again ; that these movements are for the purpose 
of recovering a stolen treasure or a rightful inheritance ; 
that this heritage is the bright land where the sun sinks 
to resit after his journey through the heaven; that the stolen 
treasure is the light of day carried, off by the powers of 
darkness, and brought hack again, after a hard battle, in. 
the morning; that the materials of the Iliad and Odyssey 
are taken from the vast stores of mythical tradition common 
to all the Aryan nations; that these traditions can be traced 

4 Pal y, Iliad, xli. See Appendix A* 
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back to phrases indicating* physical phenomena of whatever 
kind ; that these phrases furnish an inexhaustible supply of 
themes lor epic poetry; that the growth of a vast epical 
literature was as inevitable as the multiplication of myths, 
when the original meaning of the phrases which gave birth 
to them was either in part or wholly forgotten; that the 
substance of the Iliad and the Odyssey existed hom ah 
indefinitely early time ; that these poems were not composed 
at once, and as a coherent whole ; that they exercised little 
influence on the mental developement of the Greek lyric and 
tragic poets; and that their present form cannot he traced 
to any age much earlier than that of Plato. 1 But these 
conclusions give us far more than they take away. It the 
fabric of the so-called Homeric history has been shattered, 
its ruin must be laid to the charge of the Euemeriets not 
less than to the assaults of Comparative Myihologists. The 
former have left us nothing but the barest outline ot possible 
incidents, for which no evidence can be adduced, and which 
can have for us no interest. The latter, if they have dealt 
rudely with some arbitrary assumptions and scattered some 
dearly cherished but unreasonable fancies, have at least- 
made ample compensation, No charm which might have 
attached to the human characters of Helen and Held or, 
Paris and AchiUeus (had the Bueme cists spared us the old 
story of their lives),—no pathos which lay in the tale of 
Sarpeddn's early death or of the heart-piercing grief 1 of 
Priam can equal that infinitely higher charm which takes 
its place, when we see in these legends the hidden thoughts 
of our forefathers during those distant ages when they knew 
nothing of an order of nature, and the fading twilight of 
every evening marked the death of the toiling and short¬ 
lived sun. We can well afford to part with the poor resi¬ 
duum of historical tradition which possibly underlies the 
Story of the expedition from. Mykenai to Ilion, when we 
find that the myth reveals to us a momentous chapter in the 
history of the human mind, and tells us what in that olden 
time men thought of God, of the world, and of themselves. 5 

1 The limit nmy be assigned as b.c. 450 at .the earliest, 

3 See Appendix B* 
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If the Homeric poets wrote as historians, they might well 
have prayed to be saved from their friends, had they foreseen 
the way in which their poems were to be treated by the 
modern Eueraerists. After the hard blows dealt by these 
professed champions of Homeric unity and credibility, it is 
clear that nothing -can restore to the stories of the Argonautic 
voyage, of the sieges of Dion and Thebes, and the return of 
the Herakleids, any measure of their supposed historical 
character, unless some contemporary evidence can be forth¬ 
coming, apart from the poems which contain the mythical 
narratives of those events. But for such evidence we must- 
look in Vain; and the inquiry which has proved that if any 
real strife between mortal men lay at the root of the legends 
which relate the story of Achilleiis or Sigurd, it must he a 
strife preceding the first separation of the Aryan tribes, would 
of itself suffice to take away all interest from the search. But 
the process of analysing and comparing the stories common 
to all the Aryan nations has exhibited to us a form of 
thought resulting in phrases which could not fail to become 
an inexhaustible source of mythical narratives. We have 
seen that from this fountain-head might flow a thousand 
streams, while they who drank of their waters might he quite 
unconscious of the spring from which they came. We have 
seen that the simple elements of winch these stories were 
composed were, like the tew notes of the musical scale, 
capable of endless combination; that the polyohymy result¬ 
ing from this early phase of language yielded a vast number 

1 Newman, Univtrsih/ Sermons, p, 34$, 
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book of names for the same object, and that each of these names 


__;__ might become, and in most cases actually became, the names 

of anthropomorphosed gods or heroic men. Round each of 
these beings a number of mythical legends would, as we have 
seen, group themselves, and impart to each actor a marvel¬ 
lous individuality. Yet all these beings, at first glance so 
different, would be really the same; and the keenest political 
rivalry and even animosity might be fed on the merest fancy. 
begemlM of If then the several Hellenic cities, like other Aryan folk, 
took pride in their own peculiar legends, aud were obstinately 
cities. convinced that these legends had an existence wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the traditions of other cities or states, this is only 
what we might expect. If, again, these stories, when resolved 
into their simplest forms, impress us with a fee Hug of some- 
tiring like monotonous repetition, we have here no cause for 
perplexity or surprise. The form of thought which attri¬ 
buted a conscious life to all sensible objects would find expres¬ 
sion in phrases denoting all kinds of phenomena. It would 
exhibit no narrowness and no partiality; but regarded as a 
whole, the phenomena of day and night and of the changing 
seasons would assume the form of great struggles, in which a 
bright hero strove for the mast ery of the dark beings opposed 
to him, and achieved in the end a dearly bought victory. This 
hero would naturally be the favourit e subject of national song 
in every country,‘and in this beneficent• conqueror we have, 
it needs scarcely to be said, the sun. The dynastic legends 
of the Greek cities precisely answer to tins expectation. All 
without exception exhibit under forms the most varied that 
daily and yearly struggle between Indra and Vritra which 
assumed a moral aspect in the Iranian land. 

Tho Ar- The national story of the Argives is made up, we may 
give story. now sa y ; 0 f a solar myth, which is recounted at length 

in the adventures of Perseus, and repeated in the career 1 of 
Heraldes without the slightest 1 consciousness that the two 
stories are but versions of one and the same myth, Perseus 
is the child of the Golden Shower, and of Danae, Daphne, 
Dahana, the dawn, and he is doomed, like other solar 
children, to be the slayer of the sire to whom he owes his life. 
His weapons are those of Apollon and Hermes. The sword 
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of Chrysaor is in his hand, the golden sandals of the Nymphs CHAP 

are on his feet. H'is journey to the land of the Gram, the ._^—. 

dim twilight; is only another form of the journey of Heratles 
to the garden of the Kcsperides, When from the home of 
the Graiai he went to the cave of the Gorge ns, the story 
sprang from the mythical phrase, * The Sun has gone from 
the twilight land to light with the powers of darkness. 1 ’ But 
night has a twofold meaning or aspect. There is the dark¬ 
ness which must yield to the morning light and die, and 
there is the absolute darkness which the sun can never 
penetrate. The former is the mortal Medousa, the latter 
her deathless sisters. The story ran that Medousa compared 
her own beauty with that of Athene, but the starlit night in its 
solemn grandeur could be no rival for the radiant goddess on 
whom rested the full glory of Zeus and Pkoibos. When from 
the Gorgon land Perseus wandered to the shores of Libya, 
the story introduced an adventure which recurs in a hundred 
forms, Andromeda, Ariadne, Brynhild, Aslauga, Ilesionc, 
Bdianeira, Philonoe, Medeia., Auge, Iokaste, were all won 
after the slaughter of monsters or serpents, while the trium¬ 
phant return of Dimae with her son. to Argos, after his toil 
is ended, is but the meeting of Herakles with lole, tire return 
of the sun in the evening to the mother that bore him in the 
morning. 

In the Theban legend the solar character of the hero is none Th« Tlt.-- 
the less apparent for the ethical tone which, as in the story of ban sto: ' y 
Croesus and in the groat trilogy of JEscliylos, has converted 
the myth into something like a philosophy of life. When 
once the results of old my thical phrases were submitted to a 
moral criticism, the new turn so given to the tale could not 
fail to give birth, to an entirely new narrative; but the earlier 
part of the legend exhibits the framework of many another 
tale of Aryan mythology. Oidipous is the son of Iokaste, 
whose name suggests those of dole, lam os, or Iobates. Laios, 
like Akriaios, Priam, and Aleos, dreads his own child, 
exposes him on the rough hill side, 1 while his gloomy and 


1 As the tale of Paris went, on Ha. 
Btit the Sanskrit Id fit ib the Earth, the 
wife of I >yaus ; and so wo have before 


m the mythical phrase, 'The sun at 
its birth reste oil the earth or on the 
hill side! 
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negative character is in complete accord with that of Hekabe 
or Letb. But the prophecy of Apoil&n must be fulfill eel. 
Oidipous, like Teleplios or Perseus, Romulus or Cyrus, grows 
up far away from his home, and like them, remarkable for 
strength, beauty, and vigour. The suspicion that lie is not 
the child of his supposed mother, Merope, sends him forth to 
Delphci, and the homicide of Laios is the death of the parent 
of the sun, as the latter starts in his career. Then, like 
Perseus, Theseus, and Bellerophon, Oidipous in. his turn 
must destroy a monster which vexes the land of Kadi nos ; 
but with the strength of Herakles he unites the wisdom of 
Medeiai and Asklepios, and the Sphinx, baffled by the solution, 
of her riddle, leaps from the rock, and dies. This monster 
belongs, beyond doubt, to the class of which Python, Typlion, 
VTitra, Zohak, Fafnir, Cache are examples. Few of these, 
however, represent precisely the same impressions, Fafnir 
is the dragon of winter, who guards the treasures of the 
earth within his pitiless folds. The Sphinx is the dark and 
lowering cloud, striking terror into the hearts of men and 
heightening the agonies of a time of drought, until Oidipous, 
who knows her mysterious speech—as the sun was said, in a. 
still earlier age, to understand the mutterings of the grum¬ 
bling thunder—unfolds her dark sayings, and drives her from 
her throne, just as the cloud, smitten by the sun, breaks 
into rain, and then vanishes away. His victory is won. The 
bright being has reached his goal, and the fair lokastd 
becomes his bride. 1 This point marks the close of the ori¬ 
ginal myth ; but lokaste, his wife, is also his mother, and 
the morality of Greeks could not recognise a form of speech 
in which the same person might at once he the son and the 
husband of another. The relations of anthropomorphous 
gods were no longer interchangeable, as they appear in 
V edic Hymns. From the union of a mother with her son, 


1 Thk incident alone is enough to 
determine the origin of the myth* 
OidipottH has reached maturity before 
he h-avesCormUi for Delphoi; ami, due 
account being taken of the youthful 
looks of the Theban queen, a woman 
of lokasifi's years would scarcely bo 
brought forward as a prize for a youth 


just entering into manhood, Put 
Iotas 16 belongs to that class of mythi¬ 
cal beings whose beauty time cannot 
touch, Vfhm the suitors are shun, 
PenelopS is as radiant as when Odys¬ 
seus had left her twenty years before, 
Each morning the Dawn renews her 
everlasting youth. See Appendix 0. 
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tlio moral sense of the Greelc "would turn with, horror, 
and unconscious of the real nature of the incident so Totaled, 
he would look at once for an awful recompense from the 
sleepless Erinys of the murdered Laics- lokastd dies in 
her marriage-chamber, and in something of the spirit of the 
old tale, Oidipous must tear out his own eyes, as the light of 
the setting sun is blotted out by the dark storm-cloud - 
Henceforth the story is the expression of Greek ethics, until 
in the last scene (in the company of Theseus, the solar hero 
of Attica) he goes forth to die amid the blaze of tho lightning 
in the sacred grove of the Eumemdes. The blinded Oidipous 
dies unseen; but in bis last hours Ire has been cheered by 
tho presence of Antigone, the fair and tender light Which 
sheds its soft hue over the Eastern heaven as the sun sinks 
in death beneath the western waters. Throughout the tale, 
whether in the slaughter of his father, or in his marriage 
with lokaste, OkUpous was but fulfilling his doom. These 
things must be so. Herakles must see dole in the evening, 
Odysseus must journey homeward, Bellerophon must wander 
westward to the Aleian plain, Kephalos must meet his doom 
at the Leulcadian cape, as surely as the sun, once risen, must 
go across the sky, and then sink down into his bed beneath 
the earth or sea. It was an iron fate from which there was 
no escaping, and this teaching of the outer world evoked the 
awful ’A ydtyxv* the invincible necessity, which urges on the 
wretched Oidipous, and explains the origin of that theological 
belief which finds its mightiest expression in the dramas 
which tell us of the sin of Agamemnon and the vengeance of 
E lytaim nostra. 

The Megarian stories, like those of Attica, form a tangled ^ 
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1 The morality of Assyrians -was not 
so easily shocked. The marriage of 
mot hers "with sons is one of the institu¬ 
tions ascribed to Komi mm is; hut in the 
myth of Semiramis wo have precisely 
the same elements which wo find in tho 
stories of Cyrus, Horn ulus, Oidipous, 
Xolephos, and others. Like them she 
is exposed in her infancy, saved by 
doves, and brought up by a shepherd. 
Like Iokhst.fi, *ho is the wile of two 
husbands; and there is no reason why 
the legend should not have made her 


the mother as well as the wife of Ninos, 
Semi minis is simply the dawn goddess, 
tho d aughter of the fish-god Derketo, 
the lover of Tnmniuz, the counterpart 
of Apbroditfi with the boy Adonis. 
We may therefore safely sny that the 
Assyrian tradition of the marriage in¬ 
stitutions of Semi mm is is only another 
form of the myth which made lokaste 
the wife and the mother of Oidipous, 
and with it we may compare the origin 
of the Hindu rite of S’iif.no. See Dic¬ 
tionary of Literature, SaenceandA-rl, s.v. 
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skein in which several threads of solar legend have been 
miuglpu, Minos is himself a son of Zeus, and the husband 
of Pas ip hae, whose name speaks of her at once as the daughter 
of Helios. The daughter of Nisos is smitten with the 
glorious beauty of his countenance, as is Echidna with that 
of Herakles; but the golden lock of her father, while it 
remains unshorn, is an invincible safeguard to the city 
aga inst the assaults of the Cretan king. The love of Sky!la 
is not thus to be disappointed. The lock is shorn ; and the 
name of the maiden (as the rending monster) shows how well 
she has served the enemy of her father and her kinsfolk. 

In the Athenian story the same elements of solar legend 
are conspicuous. The myth of dCephalos is reproduced in 
that of Theseus, as the career of the A.rgive Herakles repeats 
that of his ancestor Perseus. Like these, Theseus is a slayer 
of mousters, and more especially of robbers and evil-doers, 
chile, like Herakles, he forsakes those whom, he loves, and 
has many loves in many lands. 1 Armed with a sword 
(Sigurd’s good sword Gram) welded of the same metal with 
the sword of Apollon and the spear of Achilleas, he, like 
Sky! he s, in the tale of Echidna, 2 wins the inheritance of his 
fathers, and becomes a companion of Meleagros, whose life is 
bound up with the burning brand. His descent to Hades is 
indeed disastrous; but the mishap is repaired by another 
solar legend. It is Herakles who delivers the wooer of 
Persephone. 

A still more transparent solar tale is brought before us in 
the myth of the hero who ga.ve his name to the Peloponnesus; 
but it tells us not so much of the might and exploits of the 
being who represents the Sun-god, as of his wealth and his 
wisdom and the fearful doom inflicted for his sin. The 
palace of the Phrygian king is but the golden house of 
Helios, from which Phaetlion went forth on his ill-starred 
journey. His wisdom is that keen .insight into the counsels 
of Zeus which Phoibos cannot impart even to Hermes, the 

1 liish'-tp Tliirhrall {IBtfory of Gre^e, IL'rcuh's. for not only is there a strong 
vol i. ch. v.) lays stress on the sale resemblance between them in many 
Uantinl identity of the legends of particular features^but. it also seems 
Theseus and Herakles. ‘It was not clear that, Theseus was to Attica A 
without tinson that, Theseus was said to Hercules was to the east of Greece.’ 
have given rise to the proverb a'wOti'r 2 Betodotos, iv. 0, 10. 
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messenger of the gods. Hi s frequent converse with the king 
of gods and men is an Image of the daily visit of Helios to 
the dizzy heights of heaven. The theft of nectar and am¬ 
brosia 1 finds its parallel in the steading of the hre by .Pro¬ 
metheus ; and the gift thus bestowed on his people is but 
the wealth which the sun brings from, the sky, and bestows 
lavishly on the children of men. The slaughter of Pel ops, 
and the serving, up of his limbs to Zeus at the banquet, U as 
horrible as the tale which relates the birth of Eriehihonioss, 2 
but its meaning is as clear and as innocent. .Hie genial 
warmth of the sun brings to light and life the fruits ot the 
earth, which, is his bride ; his raging heat kills the very off¬ 
spring in which he had delighted, and offers it up a scorched 
and 'withered sacrifice in the eyes of .-oeus, the sky. I he 
sentence passed upon him is in still closer accordance with 
the old mythical language. When Hermes first, kindled a 
fire by rubbing together the dried branches of the forest, 
and slew one of the oxen of Phoiboa in solemn sacrifice, he 
appeased not his hunger, 3 for the wind may kindle the fire, 
but it cannot eat of that which the fire devours. So, too, 
Tantalos may gaze on sparkling waters and golden fru its; 
but if* he stoops to drink, or puts forth his hand to the laden 
branches, the water is dried up as by the scorching wind of 
the desert, and in the words of the poet, 1 only black mud 
and gaping clay remain in place of flowing streams, and the 
leaves wither away beneath the fierce glare of tropical, noon¬ 
day, In the rock which threatens to crush him, we see 
again only the Sphinx brooding over the devoted city, or the 
misshapen Polyphemus hurling down huge crags on the ships 
of Odysseus- -the unsightly offspring of the stormy sea, the 
huge cumulus cloud whose awful blackness oppresses both 
eye and heart as an omen of impending doom. 

* The Attic legend of Theseus is connected with the story 
of Ixion through his son Peirithoos, but this myth brings 
before us only the action of the suit under another phase. 
It belongs perhaps to the least attractive class ot Hellenic 
stories ; but its origin is as simple as that of 1 he repulsive 

1 Pind. 01. i. 100. * JJyrnn to Bmi 130-135, 

8 Apoliod/iiL 14, 8, 4 Odt/saty, si. 187. 
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legend of Eriehthonioa. The wheel of the sun is mentioned 
in many of the Yedic hymns, which speak of the battle waged 
by Dyaus, the heaven, to an at eh it from the grasp of night. 
So Ixion loves Here, the queen of the ether, the pure heaven, 
because Xndra loves the Dawn and Phoibos longs for Daphne. 
But he is also wedded to the mist, and becomes the fattier of 
the Kentaurs, perhaps the Sanskrit Gaudharvas, Die bright 
clouds in whose arms the sun reposes as lie journeys through 
the sky. And so the tale went that in the clouds be saw the 
image of the lady Here, and paid the penalty of his unlawful 
love. The idea of toil unwillingly borne, as by Herakles or 
Apollon, again comes in; for the wheel of Ixidn can never 
rest, any more than the sun can pause in his daily career. 
The legend is almost transparent throughout. As the wealth 
of Tan talcs was the fruit which the genial sunshine calls up 
from the earth, the treasure-house of Ixidn is the blazing 
orb of Helios, the abyss of consuming fire which devours the 
body of Hesioneus. 1 The darkness and gloom which follow 
the treacherous deed of Ixidn represent a time of plague and 
drought, during which the hidden sun was thought to bow 
himself before the throne of Zeus. But even yet the doom 
pursues him. He has scarcely sought, pardon for one offence 
before he suffers himself to be hurried into another. Here, 
the queen whose placid majesty reflects the solemn stillness 
of the blue heaves, fills with a new love the heart which had 
once beaten only for Dia. Each day his love grows warmer, 
as the summer sun gains si. greater power. But the time of 
vengeance is at hand. As he goes on Ids way, he sees a 
form as of Here, reposing in the arms of the clouds; but 
when he draws nigli to embrace her sire vanishes, like 
Daphne from the gaze of Phoibos, or Eurydike from that of 
Orpheus.; and lie shares the doom of the Phrygian Tautalos 
and his counterpart, the crafty Sisyphos, in the traditional 
stories of Corinth. 

In all these legends and tales of cities and states whose 
rivalry was not always friendly, we trace precisely the same 
elements. The Argives and Athenians each regarded their 
own traditions as of independent growth; we have seen that 
1 f/s &6$pov irvpbs Diod* iv, G9. 
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their belief was groundless. Differences of names and of CHAP. 

local colouring prevented their eyes from discerning the sub- ,_^_- 

stantial identity of stories in which the very names, when, 
they do not translate each other, hare received their ex¬ 
planation from languages not known to Greets or Romans. 

At once then we are driven to ask whether the same process 
which has explained the legends may not also throw light, on 
the names of the cities or states themselves. If the former 
have been divested of all historical character, is it not possible 
that the letter may be really destitute of either historical or 
geographical vaItte ? The Ionians looked on the Dorians as 
on men of an antagonistic race; the Argives who Tom.- f j t 
with Agamemnon were arrayed against the Lykians who 
were ranged on the side of Helctor. But did their names in 
themselves betoken or warrant the feuds which had sprang 
up among’ them ? The question is one in which it is im¬ 
possible to do more, than argue from the known to the un¬ 
known ; and something is gained if facts which all would 
allow to be fairly ascertained justify the suspicion that the 
tribal or national names of the Aryan peoples have, in very 
few instances, any geographical significance, or furnish any 
grounds for drawing distinctions of blood between one tribe 
or clan and another. The few names belonging to the former 
class refer to the most prominent physical features of tiro 
country, or to the position of one part as distinguished front 
another. The Thrakians are plainly the inhabitants of a 
rough and rugged country. They are the Highlanders of 
the Greek regions, and may he ranged with the Albanians or 
dwellers among the Alps and hills; and their name falls into 
the same class with the names of certain Atti(.‘ divisions, as 
of the Mesogaiam and Diakrian tribes ascribed to the times 
of King Kranaos, and of the Pediaioi, Paraloi, and Hyper- 
akrioi, the men of the plains, the sea-coast, and the lulls. 

But if some of the local tribes had names generally de- The 
scribing the nature of their position, the name of the whole Atll0,,,an8 ‘ 
Athenian people had no such geographical meaning. ' Their 
title can he explained only through the meaning of that of 
Athene ; and the process which has strapped of all historical 
value the traditions of the .Argomvutic expedition, of the tale 
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of Troy, the Aiolic migrations, the H'erakieid conquests, 
leaves the origin of this name, and of all similar titles, if 
there should bo any such, a purely philological question. 
Few probably will be unwilling to allow that this question 
may be regarded as settled. The name Athene, in its Doric 
form Athena, is the name also of 'the Sanskrit Ahana and 
Dalmna, the morning, and of the Greek Daphne, who flies 
from the pursuit of the sun-god Phoibos. 1 With scarcely an 
exception, all the names by which the virgin goddess of the 
A-kropolis was known point to this mythology of the Dawn. 
The morning Hashes up in full splendour from the eastern 
sky; and the phrase not only grew up into the story that 
Athene sprang fully armed from the head of Zens (Dyaus, 
the sky), hut was represented by many epithets of which her 
worshippers had forgotten the meaning. Her name Trito- 
geneia was referred by grammarians to an Aiolic word, trito, 
denoting a head; hut the myth is in no way affected if the 
name is to be referred to a Vedic god of the waters and the 
airA AthenS thus is but Aphrodite Anadyomene, the dawn 
springing from the sky and the sea ; and we see her at once 
as the Argive Akria, the Messenian Koryphasia, the Bom an 
Oapta, the goddess of the heights of heaven. The same 
idea is embodied in the name Kranaai, and in the eponymos 
Kranaos, who was invented to explain it. But the strength 
of the 1 mythical tradition is shown most clearly in the feelings 
which centred in another epithet throughout probably the 
whole history of the Athenian people. It was hard for 
Athenians to turn a deaf ear to any one who spoko of them 
as the men of the bright and glistering city. 3 When the 
comic poet twitted his countrymen, with taking pleasure in a 

da Bacchus. Quand la dien Tritos eesun 
d Stre con nn, le mot Tpiroy c-ytHu de v ink 
we Smgtne, eUes 4o\iem t qui dans lour 
dialect© appekient Ja tAte, comine 
ratios tm t Je scolmsfce d’ArkUipluin© et 
Hfeyehuis, n*Ii4sitlirent pas* k reeoimaifcre 
dans k fkasee sortie dela tote 

do Zeus/—Breal, Hercnle ef (Jacm, 17, 

3 d $4 rts vfias uwo0(fi7r^(ras Ktxap&s 

ttah{iTcteiv 

eSprru ■frfljf 3 £ 1 A nr apis 

arpv&v rtfJL^y treptatpas* 

Ariafc* AchanL 606 . 


1 Max Muller. lectures on the Science 
of Language f wecond series, xL The 
origin and meanings of the name It a quo 
mmt be treated separately. 

* 1 Athene ^appelle aiissi *Tpiroy4yu<* } 
la bile de Tritos, Cts diet! 
it diapam do la my thologie greeque: 
maig il ne Tetmuve dans lee Vkdm, oil 
1 vita rigne mir les n&iix et sar 
Ihtfmosph^rtA Son nom a f mt conserve 
dans las mot# grecs Triton 9 Airpkihite, 
Tniopator, (suruom dee von tsj et dims 
le nom du fteure Triton qui mtomk 
cette lie enehanUe ou se passe Penftmee 


ATHENIANS, I0N1ANS, AND HIENICTANS. 


name fit enough for marking the shining of fish preserved in 
oil, hi) was unconsciously going back to the root winch has 
supplied a name for the most beautiful beings of his own 
mythology. According to the old Yedic phrase, the horses 
of the Bun and the fife alike glisten with oil or are covered 
with fat 'j and the root liar, modified from ffkar, is seen in 
the Sanskrit Hants, the Greek I barites, and the Latin 
Gra-tue. 1 The common origin of these names would be 
enough to show how Athens came to be so called, and why 
the epithet took so strong a hold on Athenian sentiment. 

But .if the Athenian name thus proclaimed them simply 
the children of the morning or the dawn, another epithet to 
which they clung with a jealous tenacity carries us to the 
title which, as they supposed, marked a generic distinction 
between themselves and the Spartan3. 

Heretofore when the Slates’ commissi oners 
Chime with an eye to bamboozle the town, 

Did they ever fail, to address you 
A» the men ‘ of the riolet crown ’ ? 

Straight at the word yon were up in your seats , 2 * * 

But to call the Athenians Iostepbanoi was but to call them 
lonians; and we cannot refuse to connect this name with 
the names of To, Iole, Iolaos, Tobates, lokaste, Iaafim, Tamos, 
and others—names which without exception, belong to legends 
which are more or less transparent. In Id, the mother of 
the sacred bull, the mother also of Perseus and of Herakles; 
in Iole, the last comforter of the greatest of all the solar 
heroes; in lokaste, the mother and the bride of Oidipous, 
we see the violet-tinted morning from which the sun is born, 
and who may he said either to fly from, or to be slain by, or 
wedded to her child. In Iolaos we have only a faint image 
of his kinsman Herakles ; in Iobates we. see the king of the 
far-off eastern land, at whose bidding Hipponoos goes forth 
to do battle with the monsters of darkness. lason again is 
the husband of Medeia, the daughter of the Sun, endowed 
with the sunk mysterious wisdom and magic robe.' 5 In the 

1 Sc,v n. 48, et seq, myth to suggest the notion. The powers 

2 A cist. Ach, (JO2, translated by L. H. of healing and destruction are exercised 

R nrill not by Hint but by Modem; find the ex- 

* The Greek explanation made lason phuaition is worth aa much or as little 

the healer; but there is nothing in the as the attempts to account for such 
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storj of Tamos, tho violef crown of Athens has become a bed 
of violet flowers ; bat Tamos is himself the child of the sun- 
god Phoibos, and ho receives his wisdom from the keen- 
sighted beings who draw the chariot of Medeia. 1 In the 
name Ionians we have, then, a word strictly denoting colour 
and nothing more; and the colour is the tint which over¬ 
spreads the sky before the rising of the sun,. The word is 
thus identical in meaning with the name Phoibike (Pho¬ 
nic ia), and Phenieia is accordingly the purple or blood-red 
land, where Europe is born, and. whence she is borne on the 
hack of the snow-white bull westwards to Delplioi. The 
name is purely Greek, and exhibits its full meaning when 
taken along with that of Telephassa, the mother of the broad 
day, who dies in tire far west weary with searching for her 
child. The same purple colour is embodied in Phoinix, the 
early teacher of A chi 3 lens, who recites to the wayward chief 
the story of the short-lived hero whose life,is hound up with 
the torch of day. JS r o distinction of race is therefore denoted 
by the names whether of Ion inns or Ph crucians. 

In historical Hellas the Argives were a people inhabiting 
about a fifth part pf the PelopoTuiesos. If the Iliad is to be 
regarded as throwing any light on the conditions of an 
earlier time, the name Argos had a far more extensive 
application. It was a territory rather than a city or a state, 
and with the exception of the islands over which he ruled, 
it formed the whole of the dominion of Agamemnon. But 
the name itself was not confined to the Pelopounesos; and 
whatever be the explanation to be given of it, it must be 
applicable to every extra-Peloponnesian Argos, and to the 
ship which carried the Aehaian chieftains on the epical; of the 
Golden Fleece. Tiro word reappears in the title of Aphro¬ 
dite Argynnis, and in Argennos the supposed favourite of 


name# m Odysseus and Oidipons, A 
similar confusion between lif an arrow, 
and ib| poison, fastened on HeraMes ami 
Philoktetes the practice of using poisoned 
arrows (Max Muller, Jj&'tures> second 
m hos, 292). It is, therefore, quite 
lilcely that the worship of faso, as the 
daughter of AsUopios, may he the result 
of the same forgetfulness of the meaning 


of words which turned Lyle a on into a 
vrolf or Kaliist6 into a bear. Another 
fown df the name appears in Iasion, tho 
beloved of TXinfit&r, 

1 When the word Dragon, whi \i m 
only another form of Dork as, the clear- 
eyed gnsadle, became the name for ser¬ 
pents, rhese mythical beings were ne¬ 
cessarily transformed into snakes. 





ARGTYES AND AKKADIANS. 


Agamemnon, and this epithet lias been identified with the 
Sanskrit Arjuih, the brilliant, a. name tor the morning. 
Here again, then, we have a name denoting brilliancy, and 
we see at once that Argos Panoptes, the guardian of lo, is 
with his thousand eyes only another image of St. Ursula 
and her eleven thousand maidens, or ol Tara Bai in the 
folk-lore of southern India, 3 while the word itself carries us 
to the shining metal, the Greek argyros and the Latin 
argentum, silver. Whatever then the Argo may be, it is 
clearly the bright vessel in which the children of the sun go 
to seek the lost light of day, and in which they return 
possessed of the golden robe in the morning. It is in »hoit, 
the Sanskrit archi, light, and arkah, the sun himself;'' and 
thus the process which has explained the name of the Argi\o 
people explains also that of the ArkadiamS, whose mythology 
runs riot in the equivocal uses of words all originally de¬ 
noting brilliancy. The eponym Arkas, is like Argos, a son 
of Zeus, Kallistd being the mother of the former, NiobS of 
the latter. But, in the story of Kallisto we have precisely 
that same confusion of thought which in India converted 
the seven shiners, or Growers of light, into seven sages, and 
in the West changed them into bears or waggons. The root, 
in short, furnished i name for stars, bears, and poets alike; 


and when its first meaning faded from the mind, the myth 


took the forms with which we a,re now familiar. 4 In. the 
west, the old word arksha as a name for star became con¬ 
fused with the Greek arktos, the Latin Ursa, the name for 
the golden bear, (the names Argos and Ursula being thus 
etymologically the same), and the story went that Kallistfi, 
the most brilliant of all the daughters of Zeus, was changed 
into a. bear by Here, as she changed Id into a heifer. The 
version given by Hyginus brings before us another trans¬ 
formation ; in it Arkas is the son of Lykaon, and Lykaon is 


' ®iV, $ 

second israil ' w 

* See page 164. 


, hymns, was forgotten, there was dagger 

* Masiwier 'LaXmaniL series, 360. of mythology: and wo actually dnd in 
Tile same name, Professor Muller goes on India that a myth sprang ami mt 
ta sav mu bestowed i wtependently on a hy in ns o pm m w" * o W e « w 0 
hymn'of praise, as giadd. Jiibg tho heart, proceeded from or to have originally 
and hri'd lofting the countenaneesof tho been revealed h\ ,ho sun, 
gcKls, ami he adds, ‘ If the reason of tho « fc »er, Uat. second senes, 36k 
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changed into a wolf for his impiety in offering human flesh 
as food to Zeus. The story is simply another version of the 
myth of Tantalos and Pelops, and the solar character of the 
one must he extended to the other. The confusion between 
Leukos, brilliant, and Lukos, a wolf was as natural and 
inevitable as between arksha and arkfcos, and the readiness 
with which the one name would suggest the other is shown 
in the passage where iEschylos makes the Theban maidens 
pray that the Lykiau or bright, god might become a very 
Lykeian or wolf to their enemies. 1 

We come to a class of names, the original significance of 
rich is even less disguised. Unless we are prepared to 
maintain that Phoibos received his name Belies because he 
was born in Delos, we are compelled to account for the 
name of the island from the myth of the god for whom it is 
said to have furnished a birth-place. But this myth is so 
indisputably solar that all further discussion on the character 
of the legend becomes superfluous. The word itself denotes 
the kindling of the heaven which goes before the sunrise; 
and although it is possible that the coincidence between the 
local name and the myth may in any one given case lie 
accidental, such a supposition becomes desperate when we 
find the same coincidence running through many myths in. 
many countries. If the lord of light is born, in Delos, he is 
born also in the Ly Irian land. P hoi bos is Ly kegenes, light- 
horn, not less than Delian : and through that far off eastern 
land flows the golden stream of Xanthos, watering the realm 
in which Sarpeddn and Grinkos bare rule. But Sarpedbn is 
a name which has been traced to the same root with the 
names of Hermes and Helen, of Saramft, Saranyu and Erinys, 
and it expresses the flushing of the heaven after dawn, as 
the name of his friend Glaukos also denotes the brightening 
light of Athene Glaukdpri. 2 Another chieftain of this morn- 


1 /Eseh, j Sept. c> Thelma 145. 

2 It |s scarcely accessary to trace the 
roots through the ieveml Greek forms 
A d&h Aet/faji , \f rww, k&fJWtWt yk far}, and 
others* aud the Latin lux, hiceo, lumen, 
liieina, lucim, lima* The silent journey 
in which Hypnos and Tharjaicra, Sleep 
and Death, tear the dead tody of Sarpe- 
tUdi to his home, is but another incident 


stamping the myth with a distinctively 
solar character. They more through the 
dark hours, like the Aebaiau chieftain 
ill search of the Golden IVcce, or like 
Helios himself tii his cop: they 

reach Lykia early in the morning, and 
there were versions which brought S$jf- 
pM6i: to life again when ho readied : Le 
Lykian shore. The myth of SarpMfin 
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ing-land is debates, whose name, as we have seen, has the 
same meaning as that of Pboinix; and Phenieians and 
Dykians alike existed only in the terminology of the Greeks. 
If we are to follow Herodotus, 1 the people of the country to 
which lie gave the name of Lykia, called themselves Termilai, 
and the name of the Athenian Lykos the son of Paudiou was 
drawn in to explain the origin of the new title, as the name 
of the Arkndian Lykaon might have been used, had the 
Attic, mythical .genealogy failed to supply one. Thus Indians 
and Lykians are also, like the Athenians and the Ijutnuians 
of southern Italy, the people of tlie dawn land; hut the ver¬ 
sions of the myth are countless, and they all carry us hack to 
mythical phrases of the like kind. According to one story, 
Artemis, like .Phoihos, is horn in Delos; according to another, 
in Astoria the atorland; in others Asteria and Ortygia are 
other names for Delos itself. But the name Orfcvgia points 
in Greek to the word Ortyx, a quail, and there was no lack 
of myths to he localised, whether in the Egean island or in 
the islet off the eastern shore of Sicily near to Syracuse. 
In one Zeus changes Lefc6 into a quail, from the same motive 
which led him to transform 16 into a heifer : in another he 
himself becomes a quail in order to approach the goddess, as 
for the same reason he assumes (he form of a golden shower 
in the story of Danae. In yet another, the children are 
bora in Astoria, and Into takes them thence into I.ykia, 
where she vainly tries to bathe them in the fountain of 
Melith: but by the same confusion which produces the myth 
of Lykiion and possibly all the modern superstitions of 
tjybail tbropy, wolves come to the aid of the goddess, and 
carry her to the stream of Xanthosb In all these legends 
the only name which calls for any comment is that of 
Ortv-iai and Ortygia itself is only the dawn-laud. * The 
email* in Sanskrit is called Vartikd, i.e. the returning 
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in the Sanskrit Bheki and the frog-princess of the Gemum 
tale. 1 

The myth of the Lykian SarpMou has a close affinity with 
that of the Ethiopian Memnou; and in the Ethiopians 
who fight at Troy we have another people for whom it 
becomes impossible to find a local earthly habitation. The 
story explains itself The tears which Eds sheds on the 
death of her child are morning dew. The men who follow 
him are, according to the Herodotean story, exempt from 
the ills of humanity; and their tables are always loaded 
with banquets which no labour of theirs lias provided. It 
may amuse historians to regard this mysterious people as the 
invaders and conquerors of the so-called Chaldaean empire; 
but no historical inference can be drawn from any mention 
of them in the Iliad or Odyssey. The name itself is as purely 
Greek as are the names of the Phenicians and the LyHalls, 
and any explanation given of it must also explain the names 
Althon, Aithylla, A.libra, Aithrios, Aitkousa. But when 
we have done this, we shall find the Ethiopians dwelling, 
not as Air 1 . Kawlinson believes, on the south coast both of 
Asia and Africa, and as divided by the Arabian Gulf into 
Eastern and Western, Asiatic and African, 2 but in the bright 
Aither, the ethereal home of Zeus himself, far above the 
murky air of our lower world. 

There remain yet two names, which, according to Tlmcy- 


1 Seo page 1m The story of the 
Frog Prince is singularly significant. 
The (lawn-maiden is here playing with 
a golden ball, which* like Tvndymion, 
plunges Into the water. This ball can 
lie brought to her Again only by the 
Frog— l he returning StiJfie The Frog re¬ 
appears as a Toad in Grimm’s story of 
tin. 1 Iron Store, In the Hix of the Mill¬ 
pond the man and Ids wife are changed 
into a toad and a frog, as the .sun ajftd 
the twilight fade hene ' h the waters, 
Iu-tJw Man of Iron the gokU-u ball with 
which the king’s mn is playing rolls, not 
into the water but into ths cage in which 
the wild man (the Winter) is confined; 
the king’s son hero bring Fhoiboaof the 
golden locks. In the story of tin- Old 
Griffin the bull takes the form of golden 
apples, which iustant.aneously restore the 
king's daughter to health, as the nymphs 


exnll when they look on the new born 
Apollftn, This ball i; the ml-hot egg 
which the bird drips in the story of the 
Ball of Crystal The Frog reappears i.u 
other stories. In the legend pf Hruir 
Hose it is he who promises the queen 
that she shall haw a daughter. In that 
of the Three Feathers, D mm ding, whose 
exploits reveal him tike Theseus as an- 
other Keraklffs, nroives the beautiful 
ca r pet (of cl mids— 1 1 1 to w o b of Feu 1 1 op e) 
from the Frog who is now underground, 
in other words dler sundown. In the 
Faithful Beasts it is again the Frog who 
brings up frori/ the water the wonderful 
stone (the orb of the Sun), the owner of 
winch can wish himself in whatever 
place ho denim to be, 

1 Easir rn Monarchies, l 6f). In reply 
to Mr, Kawlinson it has been immd 
that tie; poet of the Odyssey could apt 
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elides, 1 were applied in tlie time of tlie Homeric poets to the 
tribes afterwards known collectively as Hellenic. In Mr. 
Gladstone’s judgment, tlie followers of Agamemnon were 
called Damians in their military capacity, the name Argivo 
being used as a geographical designation, while that of 
Aehaians was confined to the ruling tribe. 3 How vague the 
name Argive is as a local term, we have already seen; and. 
even if the other two names are used in these senses, we are 
obviously no nearer to their original meaning. The quantity 
of the first syllable is urged as a reason for not identifying 
the term Dan a an a with Alia,nil, Dalian a, and Daphne, names 
of the dawn. At the least, it must be admitted that tlie 
Word must be taken along with the stories of Du uab the 
mother of Perseus, and of Danaos with his fifty daughters. 
Of these the former is throughout strictly solar. 3 If, how¬ 
ever, Hiebuhr be right, the one reason for not holding 
Danae and Daphne to be different forms of the same name 
loses its force, for in his judgment the word reappears in 
Italy under a form more closely allied to Daphne than to 
Danae, and the Latins who regarded themselves as if coming 
of the pure Trojan stock, bore precisely the same name with 
the enemies of Priam and of Heitor. 4 So unsubstantial, in 
all that relates to names, are tlie bases on which distinctions 
of race and pol itical attractions and animosities have been 
made to depend, that we might well look with patience on 
the arguments by which Mr. Gladstone 5 seeks to connect the 
names of the Western Aehaians and the Persian A.chaiineni** 
dai, if the names were not adduced as the evidence of ethno- 


possibly have meant what, ho in thus 
supposed to moan, “ Whether t he expla¬ 
nations of comparative mythologises he 
right or wrong, it is pertain that tlie port 
cannot mran tl people who were neither 
toward tlie rising nor the setting sun 
rcl at h oly to 

view, January 1867, p. 117* 

1 1; 3- 

2 Ifmmr and tho Homeric Ajc> vol. L 
p* 34i> t &e, 

3 8ee page 227, &c. 

* 1 [himu'aicl Daunit are unquestioin 
ably the same, mid the .Davmii clearly 
allied to the Tyrrhenian race- Daiuft is 
said to have founded the X’elasgiea- 


Tyrrhenian Andes, and on the other 
hand the father of Tyrrbemis (Timms) 
was f according to some, called Daunius 
and his mother Lhumo. Daimus and 
Laurrus again aro the same, d and l in 
Latin and in the so-called diolie dialect 
being always exchanged Sur one another* 
as in ddKpvov and lacryma, ])uck£im and 
Leueetius. Laura, Lanina, and Lavi* 
niuni are tho same as the dill brent 
mimes of the Latins, La vin o hiokim, La~ 
Hni y and all these names are identical 
with Dana i/ —Niebuhr* Levi arts on An * 
citnt History* xxih 

A ilormr and ike Honvric Age } i. 559, 

he* 
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MVTHOLOCfY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS 

logical affinity. Certainly it is not much more surprising 
- that Persian and Hellenic tribes should bear the same name, 
than that the Hindu of the Yedie age and the Persian of 
our own day should both speak of themselves as Aryans. 1 
But the Adman name is too manifestly linked, with that of 
Achilleus to allow any explanation to pass unchallenged 
which does not apply alike to both. It is enough to say 
that, so far as we may form a judgment, it must be placed 
in the class of tribal names which bad or.igipally the same 
meaning with those of Phenicians, Lykians, Delians, Arka- 
dians, Athenians, and Tonians. 2 

AVe reach at last the great name which imparted some¬ 
thing like a national character to the centrifugal tribes 
known to us as Greek: and at once it may be said that the 
name Hellenes was no more distinctive than that of Ionians 
or Dorians, Delians and Ortvgians, Arkadians and Lykians, 
Under another form it expresses only the same idea of 
brightness, with a reservation which limits it to the bright¬ 
ness of the sun. Whether there be, as Mr. Gladstone sup¬ 
poses,' 1 the same ethnical connection between the Hellenes of 
the West and the JRelliats of Persia, which, following the 
popular Argive tradition, 4 lie assumes between the men of 
Argos as descended from Perseus and the people of the Eteo- 
Persian province of Airs, is a question with which we need 
not concern ourselves. Although the possibility of such a 
connection cannot be denied, the reality of it cannot be 
inferred from names which carry us into the regions of 
cloudland. But of the philological identity of the names 
Hellen, Hellas, Help, Helloi. and Scdloi, 5 Selleeis, and 


J With the Persians thfc name is cm- 
ployed as constitiithig with the Correia- 
rive An-imu, or mm-Aryans, an exhaus- 
t ire division of maflkind: hut in this di¬ 
vision the Pemana alone are Aryans 
Mi x Mtiller, JUttjqfw on J^anguage, drat 
fieries, lecture yi, 

2 Professor Max Muller m inclined to 
think that Achilla jy the mo-Dtl mlnv 
here Aharyu. According - to Kumui'iU, 
A b &l i d (i-n w 1 lose na m o t a o eh an go from 
r to l begins) is the. goddess of night; 
but 4 India its vailed ahahgtiai Jdmh: it 
m most likely that she wifts meant for 
the dawn>’—£$| ure# 9 second scries, 502. 


n The Persians of the Persians bear* 
Mr- Gladstone remarks, ‘tin name 
Ilclliat which at least puotenl a a 
striking resemblance to that of the 
Ilellti The asjviivdo would pass into 
tlw doubled e like""HAios into %4Kios< or 
in to —Homer and the Homeric 

Agt\ i. fi72 

1 find i 507 . U erod. vti, 61 , 160 , 

5 The reading of the text in II. xvb 
is a matter of mdiitereimu A>; the name 
He] las points to i he colleetirenameHclku* 
so the Selleeis* 1L iv- 6|f9> &0,, points to 
the Helloi; and the change of the aspi¬ 
rate into 8 is one of the commonest. 
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.Hello tia as a name of Athene, or again of these names with 
Helios, Eelios, and the Latin Sol, there can be no question. 

Here then we have another group of names, every one of 
which resolves itself into the idea of solar brightness, 
for the root mr, to glitter, furnished the special Sanskrit 
name for the Bun whether male or female. 1 Hence, as we 
might expect, the mythical genealogy oi the H e) limes plays 
throughout on the ideas of light and darkness. For Hellen 
himself is in one form of the legend the son of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha, names which connect themselves with such words 
as Polydeukes, Plioiuk, and Ion ; in another, he is the child 
of Zeus, the gleaming heaven, and Dorippe. Ot his children 
One is the dusky Xouthos, another the flashing Aiolos, a 
name which must be traced seemingly to the same root with 
the Arthur of Zeus and the Aithiopians (Ethiopians) of the 
Odyssey. The two sons of the dark Xouthos are the epo- 
uyms of the Ionian and Achaian clans; but, I6n shares his 
name with other violet-coloured mythical creations, and 
Achaios with Achilleus must, it would seem, be referred to 
the Vedic solar hero Aharyn. Thus, with the Delians, 
Lykjana, and Ortygians, the Hellenes are, like the people of 
Khorassan, simply the children of the light and the sun, and 
the Hellespont marks their pathway, 2 

'By this name all the tribes and clans who traced their Greeks 
descent from H e! lent and Deukalion acknowledged the bom lb 
of affinity which, as they supposed, connected them with 
each other. A strictly local or geographical .name it never 
became. Wherever the Hellenes went, they carried Hellas 
with them. It might be scattered among the islands of the 
Egeati- j it might bo fixed on tfi.e mainland between that sea* 
and the Hadriatic ; it might be transferred to the soil of 
Italy; hut the dwelling-place of the children of the Sun 
retained everywhere the same name.' 1 As lie Hones they 

* SftryA is ‘a female Sftrya, i.e. the ffivfat ■ Mtilkr, Compare 

Sun n.s a feminine, nr, becoming to the Hve MgthdotM, 47. The word is thus 
enmm.-utotor, Hie Hewn luitun under a the precise jfenmlflnt of EM* tbo 
diffwrat nat»e. hi the Rifs-V*k too, path of Eight trodden by the Sun-goA 
to iMwn is called the wife of At, 3 mtffr**, BM*» ffWfps* 

and the Asvinsure sometimes failed the With the Latins it was lon£ before 
husbands of SnryA’—Max Muller, Lee- Southern Italy ceuscn to he commonly 
ture$ r seormd Bodies, atL Bpokea ot as Magna l r.peui. 

% itJptos 1 : x(jras » ‘xf.vBos : inWos 
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had a bond of union, which was the nearest Greek approach 
to the modern Idea of nationality, and which in greater or 
loss degree counteracted or softened the animosities of 
Dorians and Jonians, of Athenians and Spartans, of Argives 
ancl Acbaians. And yet the name which, thus served to link 
them together with some sort of friendly or even national 
feeling was a word of precisely the same meaning with the 
tribal or local names which were supposed to denote some 
real distinctions of blood. But this was not the title by 
which they were known in Western Europe. It never came 
into common use among the Latins, who spoke of them as 
Graii, and Graeci or Greeks. Of any such people to the east 
of the Hadriatie the earliest notice is in. the statement of 
Aristotle, that the people dwelling round the Thesprotian 
Dodona were called Graikoi before they were called Hel¬ 
lenes. 1 Following the path in which the names thus far 
examined assuredly lead us, we should expect to find in 
W estern Bellas some names denoting the gloaming or doubt¬ 
ful light of eventide. As Perseus journeyed westward, he 
came to the land of the Graiai, or gray beings, before he 
reached the gloomy dwelling of the Gorgon s. To the in¬ 
habitants of Thessaly, Epeiros was the gray land of the 
setting sun, and here accordingly we find the Graioi, But 
this name, it would seem, must have been accepted as a local 
name for the country to the west of mount Bind os, before 
the Latin tribes had any knowledge of their Eastern neigh¬ 
bours. The name Hesperia, which the Hellenes applied 
to Laly, the Latins never acknowledged for themselves; 
and with Virgil the use of it is due merely to the poet’s 
fancy. Grunins and Hesperians are thus alike the people oi 
the dusky land, the Epeirot tribes aoknov. ’edging the name 
be cause it was applied to them by their immediate kinsfolk, 
the Italians ignoring it, or possibly not knowing it as a word 
belonging to another language. 2 

But if the Latin name has any connection with that of 
the Danaoi, it becomes at the least possible that other tribal 

1 Urote, History of Greece , part IL every instance, one simple, as Gmii. and 

ch . iu one derivative, an Greece History oj 

2 Niebuhr remarks that in old Latin Ho me, i, |j5. 
two names uf nations wore in use in 




ITALIAN AND TEUTONIC TEIBAL NAMES. 


names of the countries east of the ELulriatic Trifly he found 
on the great Italian peninsular: and thus, following the law 
which modifies the Sanskrit npa, water, into the Greek 
Acheldos, Acheron, and Axioa, and the Latin aqua, we should 
expect Thai:' the name of the Achaians, if it reappeared at all, 
would undergo a similar change. Apulians arid JE; pilaus we 
do find ; and it remains to be proved whether the coincidence 
be or he not accidental. That the same names should ho 
used in common by tribes whose dialects are so closely akin 
as those of the Greeks and Latins, is assuredly not ante¬ 
cedently improbable: and thus some colour is furnished for 
tile inferences of Niebuhr, who traces to these two forms a 
very large proportion of the tribal names of the Italian. 
peninsula. 1 Such a name as that of the Rutulians forces 
on us a comparison with that of Argives, Arkadians, and 
Phenicians : and the mythology of Virgil points in the same 
direction. 2 Whether this identity be established or not, the 
instances already adduced suffice to show that, with scarcely 
an. exception, the Greek tribal names are merely words 
denoting colour, and all pointing in the Same direction of 
mytliopceic or radical metaphor. That the same process 
should, go on among all peoples speaking kindred dialects, is 
no more than we should expect; and the expectation will be 
fully justified. The English Baldringas arc children of the 
Sun not less than the Hellenes, the Athenians, and the Lylci- 
ans, arid they still have their home at; Baldruigham. An¬ 
other Teutonic Sun-god, the Eddie Tyr, the English Tiw, 
had his dwelling and his children at Tewing and Tewesley. 
The sons of Thunder and grinding War gave their names to 



* It rmisf be remembered ilmt the 
Ihitian dialects exhibited different as 
great as those which separated them 
from the Greek, or the Greek dialects 
'from fitch other; and thus the Latin 
equivalents o£ Greek words would show 
dutnges analogous to the Greek equiva¬ 
lents of Latin words, Thus? in Niebuhr d 
judgment, the Latin form of the name 
of the Apulian or 0 pi can people would 
be J$qui Other forms of these names 
would be Opsuns, Oseus, Ausones, An- 
nmci, Sabini, Savnis, Simmis, lapy- 
giaufi. Niebuhr so eras inclined to iden¬ 
tify the names JEqui and Volsei through 
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the intermediate forms Opimia, Opscus, 
Oscus, Qhm. History of Home 9 voL i 
* Ancient Italy/ 

* \X& know that the name Tyrrhenes 
was not an Etruscan word, and hence 
there is perhaps some reason for con¬ 
necting Tyrrhermb, Turn us, Tvppos, T vp- 
(tqSj t urns, and for regarding the name 
as tvbe equivalent of the Greek Laris- 
saioi * Turmis Is a son of Ihenau#, and ot 
Venilia (Verms) a sister ot Arrmto. In 
the JEneid Juturiui h Ids faithful sister; 
but the resemblance of the two names is 
probably the result of accident. 
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Tiiorington and Eormington.. Nay, the very names of Yng 
and Isco, the two sons of Man the son of Tiw, are merely 
words denoting the ash tree, from which, according to both 
German arid Hellenic notions, some of the human races had 
sprung.’ 

From all these names no further ethnological conclusion 
can be drawn than that all the nations and tribes speaking 
Aryan dialects are sprung from ancestors who once dwelt 
somewhere as a single peop'O, As evidence for narrower 
distinctions they are worthless, Argives and Athenians, 
lonians and All cadi ana, may have regarded each other as 
aliens, but their names have all the .same meaning j and all 
their legends of prehistoric migrations and conquests resolve 
themselves into the great journey and the mighty battle 
which is repen ted every morning and evening through all the 
seasons of the rolling year. We can no longer look to move¬ 
ments of Aiolii-ms, Argives, or Herakleids as throwing light 
on the distribution of the Hellenic tribes in historical times. 3 
The facts of that distribution .must be received as they are 
given to us by the most trustworthy contemporary histo¬ 
rians : to reason back from history into the regions of myth 
Is an occupation not more profitable than the attempt to fill 
a sieve with water. 


1 Yng is apparently the epernymosj of 
Angela aiv.l the English. Max Muller, 
Lecture, second series, x. 

‘ On this point Professor Mux Muller 
speaks with -riffieient emphasis: * It 
it my bo difficult to confess that with all 
the traditions of the early migrations 
of Ocerops and Pa nans into Greece, 
with the Homeric poems of the Trojan 
war, and (he genealogies of the ancient 
dynasties of Gincco, we know nothing of 
Greek history before tho Olympiads, and 


very little oven then, . . , Even the 
traditions of the migrations n£ the OJii 
etiimecs, Colhuae, and Nahum which 
form Llie staple of all American artti- 
qliriaas, are no better than the Greek 
traditions about Peltisgiaiis, ifiolians, 
and Inmans, and it would b* a mere 
waste of time to construct out of such 
elements a systematic history, only to 
be destroyed again 'Sooner or later by 
some Niebuhr, Grate, or Lewis/— Chip#, 

u m* 




CHAPTEE XI. 

MTTHICAIi PHRASES FURNISHING THE MATERIALS OP THE 

HOMERIC POEMS. 

If the history of Greek literature to the close of the CHAR 
Peloponnesian War shows that the poems to ■which we Jpve $ ’ 

the name of Homer did not constitute the Homer of the E*t*m of 
lyric, tragic, or comic poets, and that our Iliad and Odyssey jj omc . l i t - 
were, in the precise form transmitted to us, either unknown literature, 
to them, or (what is altogether improbable), unpopular if 
known, those conclusions, it must not be forgotten, are only 
negative. The most zealous Euemerists of the present day 
admit that ' the general scheme of the Iliad existed before 
the clays of Homer; 1 the most advanced sceptics have never 
supposed that the later poets of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
invented the materials of which they have made use. It is 
even likely that large portions of our Iliad and Odyssey may 
have existed substantially in their present shape long before 
the days of iEschylos and Sophokles ; and even if we say 
that these two poems were thrown into their final form not 
long before the time of 'Plato, we do but say that from the 
vast mass of Homeric literature the poets chose those por¬ 
tions which from their general tone of thought and feeling 
were most congenial to the sentiment of the age in which 
they lived, that from the stories so chosen they removed 
unpleasant roughnesses arid archaisms, and topi as much 
in the background as they could the ruder and more savage 
features of the traditions followed by the great tragic poets. 1 

> Mr. Fa ley, in his paper on the literature would necessarily Ware the 
comparatively’ late date of our Homeric stamp of the old authorship upon it, and 
poems, asserts distinctly that ‘the so it would remain '‘Horner »tiU. 
remodel liner and reducing any important Not only, therefore, are the object i.otjfi 
ps.it of ’ the ‘ vast muse of “ Houteriu ” groundless which urge * that no historical 

VOL. r. » 
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HOOK In short, as soon as we have dismissed fill speculations on 

_^_, possible historical quarrels fought butt 'oh the shores of: the 

Propontis, as soon as we allow that if the Homeric poems 
turn on any historical quarrel at all, that quarrel must be 
carried back to an age indefinitely preceding the first dis¬ 
persion of the Aryan tribes, we are at once left free to account 
lor the origin and the growth of Homeric materials ; and 
the shutting up of all other pathways shows, that if the ques¬ 
tion is ever to be answered., it can be answered only by follow¬ 
ing the track of Comparative Mythology, 

Extent of But the evidence which disproves the assertion of Bunsen, 
5ggjf that our Iliad is * the sacred ground-work of lyrical poetry 

logy. xio less than of the drama,'’ 1 invalidates at the same time all 

those arguments from, the silence of our Homeric poems, on 
which some recent writers have been disposed to lay much 
stress. These arguments at best cannot reach very far. The 
epithet which speaks of Zeus as a sou ot Kronos implies a 
knowledge of dynasties among the gods ; and the weight of 
proof lies therefore with those who maintain that the framer 
of the Iliad had never heard, the story of Prometheus, An¬ 
other epithet implies the knowledge that Achilleus was to 
die young, even if we put aside the passage which speaks of 
his death in the Odyssey. The poet of our Iliad knew that 
Paris was called Alexandres; and it is impossible to show 
that lie was unacquainted With the myths which professed to 
explain the origin of this name. He also knew that the 
whole expedition of the Achaiaus against Troy was but an 
incident in the epical history of Paris, for the very cause of 
the war is that Paris came and stole Helen from the house 
of Menelaos. He knew further, ’or he tells us plainly, that 
the inaction of A.chiIleus had its counterpart in the inaction 
of Paris; and if he tells us how, after his long fit of sullen 
anger, Achilleus came forth in all his old energy, he also 
knew that Paris was not to be always idle, and that from him 
Achilleus himself was to receive his death-wound.* Nothing 



i God in Ili&iorif, bonk m cln viil 
s tffjLart 07' x4v <Tf ttdplS Af*i : 


AW* Q&iffti&'iv 'ikttififfi 
jr iKyirtVi IL xxii. 359* 
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less than the clearest proof that our Homer was the Homer 
pf Pindar, iEsehylos, and Sophokles, can weaken the conclu¬ 
sion that onr poems are compilations, made for a purpose, 
from the vast existing mass of Homeric literature. If this 
purpose was to supply, c in a convenient and symmetrical 
form, the most celebrated and most engrossing incidents of 
the w or,’ 1 it Is unreasonable to look to the Iliad for notices 
of myth.*, which lay beyond the region of the poet’s immedi¬ 
ate subject, and it clearly did not concern hirn to go through 
the genealogies of the Hesiodic theogony even if he know 
them. His task was to exldbit a few incidents in the special 
career of Paris on the one side and of Aciiilleus on the 
other; and if he knew that these incidents were linked with 
others of which he does not spook, it only remains to point 
out resemblances which probably escaped his notice, and to 
account for their occurrence. It is of the very essence of 
mythology that the original signification of the names which 
serve as the groundwork of its narratives should be only in 
pa rt remembered. The author of the hymn to 'Hermes had 
at bast only an intermittent consciousness that he was simply 
relating the rivalry of the wind and the sun ; but he knew 
enough of the attributes of Hermeias to write a poem, 
almost every line of which points to the mythical speech of 
which the tale is a petrifaction. The author- of the Iliad 
may not have felt that Achillens was but a reflection of 
Tantalo® and Ixhm, Bisyphos and Lykaon : but his language 
throughout the poem harmonises strangely with the mythical 
phrases which speak of the lord of day when lie hides away 
his face behind the clouds. He could not know that the 
Northman, even then wandering in regions which for the 
Achaian had no existence, was framing the tale which grew 
np into the epic of the Volsungs and the Mbelungs, and that 
in that tale Achillens and ids mother Thetis were repre¬ 
sented by Sigurd and his mother Hjordis. With the cause 
of the expedition to Troy he had no immediate concern. He 
tolls as,, in passing, the cause of the war; but his theme is 
the wrath of tlie great chieftain from Phthia, and he has 
kept to that theme with wonderful fidelity, if not to the 

1 Palfiy, On the late Date, of our Iliad ami Odyssey. 8. 
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Greek nature, yet to the old mythical speech. For after the 
admission of critics opposed to the hypothesis of Wolf, that 
the fragments in which the Homeric text was handed down 
from remote antiquity 4 were cast and recast, stitched to¬ 
gether, unstitched again, handled by uncritical and un¬ 
scrupulous compilers in every possible way,* 1 it is impossible 
to dispute the conclusion that, those portions of the poem 
which relate exclusively to the independent exploits of the 
other chiefs were at some later time embodied into a poem, 
which may conveniently be termed an Achilldis. 3 Nor, if it 
be necessary to account for this insertion, have we far to go 
for a reason. The theme chosen by the author of the 
Achillas confined him to a period of comparative inaction. 
The valour of the Achaians could only be asserted by an 
independent poem which showed that they were not helpless 3 
even, without the aid of the great son of Peleus. It is not 
surprising that- the two poems should, with others which, 
fitted in with the general plan, have been gradually blended 
together.' 1 

’ T'Mmbimjh Review, October, 1858, theory on tin ground of* supposed moral 
p, consistency in the diameter of Arhijlens, 

« The downfall of the Euem eristic or while it also shows that the writer of 
conservative hypotheses make it really the Achillas knew nothing of the first 
unnecessary to examine the mode in effort for reconciliation. See Muir, 
which the several portions of the Iliad. Bmtkrit Texts, part, iv. oh. ii. sect 3. 
have bn . pieced together. It is enough whore the like reasons are urged for 
to say that, when the whole narrative of regarding certain passages in the MaM- 
the 'Iliad has been proved to be un- IMrata as interpolations, 
historical, and when the narratives of 8 Colonel Mure, strangely enough, 
later alleged events have also been seesin M. ii.~v.ii. nothing but a catalogue 
shown to possess no historical value, the of disasters, bringing misery and disgrace 
burden of proof rests with those who on the Arrive hosts, Crit, Hist. Gr. ' 
affirm, not. with those who deny, the Hi. vol. i. p. 256. Mr. Orote, far 
original unity of a poem which, it, is more truly, says that the great chiefs 
admitted on all sides, vms in existence are ‘in full force at the beginning of the 

before the use of writing became general eleventh book.’. History of Greece, 

or adequate to the production of long part i, ch. xxi, 

nm mi scripts. It may be added, how- 4 It would seem that the chief error 
ever, that the arguments of Colonel of Wolf and his followers was the 
Mure {History/ of Greek LiU rarure, attempt to 11 x the date of this eombina- 
boon ii ch. kvi.j and Mr. Clad storm tion, which they attributed to Ihusktra- 
( Ilo„,tr and the Homeric Age, ‘ A .ados '), tos. Tim acknowledged a ntiquity of the 
fail altogether to meet the objections materials led them naturally to throw 
urged by Mr. Groin against the original back, as fur as possible, tlicir work of 
continuity of the poem in its present bringing them into their present shape. 
:'orm. Mr. Grote’s remarks (History of The question loses much of the fad jfioua 
Greece, part i. ch. xxi.) oh the embassy importance givon to it by ant.i-Woiiian 
to Achilleua dispose conclusively of critics, when the unhistorical character 
every attempt to maintain the Unitarian of the whole narrative of the Mad has 
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Tliua was produced an epic as magnificent as it. is com¬ 
plicated; but through all its intricacy may be traced the 
thread of the original myth : and the fact that H may be of tim 
traced becomes the more remarkable as we realise the extent Achilla 
to which the process of disintegration has been carried on. 

If the poem does not exhibit the systematised tbeogony o 
Hesiod, still Phoibos is in it a person distinct from Helios, 

Artemis, or Athene. Hekabe is no longer identified with 
Selend or Let6: Zeus is no longer one -with Our an os. i n y 
a few signs remain of that interchangeable character which 
is so prominent in the gods of the earlier Vedic poems. And 
farther, the Iliad, by the admission alike ot those who uphold 
and of those who reject the Woifian theory, necessan y 
exhibits the later elements which must spring up with the 
orowth of a definite religion, and the development oi some¬ 
thin* like civil government. Still, on the Trojan shore, 
facing the island of Tenedos, the old tale is repeated, winch 
assumes a gloomier form in the mythology of the Worth The 
mighty Achilleus, over whose childhood had watched Phoniuv 

e purple cloud), is there to tight, but, like Bellerophou, m 
he insists emphatically, in no quarrel of his own. A hard 
toil is before him, but, as with Heraldes, the honour w ucq 
he wins in not to be his own. 3 Like Herakies, again, and 
Perseus and Theseus, his limbs are strong, and his heart 
knows no fear. In place of the sword ot Apollon, the 
Chvysfi&r, or the Teutonic Sigurd, he has the unerring spear 
which no mortal can wield but himself. 3 Stoll, like Herakies 
and Apollon and Perseus and Bellerophmi, he is practically 
the servant of one on whom he looks down with a deserved 
contempt. 4 On him falls all the labour of war, but the spoil 
which he wins with his bow and spear must pass into tae 


oen Clearly shown on grounds quite 
neon netted with the time of thaw 
imposition. The real facts of Greek 
voraw history lead Mr, Haley to tho 
nnifusion ; that there is not one shadow 
r tittle of proof that tire Homer Which 
re. huto was the Homer that Heisisfcra- 
M is said, whether truly or not, to 

ave collected and introduced mvo 

rt lions.’ The late Dale of our Iliad and 
klyssey, 7. 


i yap lyea T pdtov even* %\v6ov 

cdXMt&ov 

Stvpo ‘ $r« ovn poi 

alnoi eicm*. ltio.il. i, J&8. 

i TqrV apvbptvot c rol re, 

Kui'wwa. Tb . i. 159. 

rb A" o& Sonar &^oi ’Ayamw 
■n-dAAruq A.\Aa pui> oios eiritnaro m}\at 

*AxiAAeis, lb. xyi. H2. 

1 This contempt is fully expressed— 
[}.. i. 325-231. 
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hands of Agamemnon,* as those of Heraldes fall to the lot of 
Eurystheus, Still he has his consolation. He is cheered by 
the Jove of Hippodaimda 1 2 (the tamer of the horses of the 
Sim). Bui even Urisdis he .most now give up, as Heraldes 
was compelled to part from |ol& At the very thought of 
losing her, his passion overleaps all barriers; bat his rage i 3 
subdued by the touch of Athene, the daughter of Zens, the 
sky. 3 He must yield, but with Briseis vanishes the light of 
his life, and he vows a solemn vow that henceforth in the 
war the Achaians shall look in vain for his aid. 4 He hangs 
up his sword and spear in his tent, takes off his glittering 
armour, and the Argive warriors see the face of the bright 
hero no more. Yet even the fierceness of his wrath cannot 
avail to keep entirely in the background another feature in 
which he resembles Herakles, Sigurd, Theseus, and. lascdi. 
Bris6is is gone, but Diomhde, the daughter of Phorbas, sup¬ 
plies her pla ce, as 0indue gives way to Helen, and the wise 
Medeia to the daughter of the Argive ETrebiL But the mind 
of Aehilleus remains unchanged. His wrath is terrible as 
the wmth of the angry sun, and he bids Thetis, his mother, 
go to the throne of Zeus, who dwells in the bright ether, and 
pray him to send such a storm as may well make the 
Achaians rate their king at his true value.® The darkness 
thickens, but at first the Achaians care not. Zeus alone 
knows and proclaims that the fortunes of the Argives them- 
selves must remain under the cloud until Aehilleus again 
goes forth to battle. 6 His words are soon accomplished. 
The knowledge that the great champion of the Argives no 
longer tales part in the war inspires the Trojans with fresh 
strength. The storm-clouds rise with greater volume when 


1 r& /te? ciov Tro\v<iXfcot 
X$>€j ^fiaX ft ten over' * Arap §v wore 
ftatTphs Iktj rat, 

oral t h 7 4pas rroAh iL i 167* 

* Britts w&s to the Greek a uiolh pa- 
trotiymic, Tho fattier of Brisfii* is the 
Vodic Brisaya, 4 XtestoQy, Sambwah, 
the myilers of the gods, the offspr|fi|p! 
of the universal deluder, Bmaya/— 
H. II. Wilson, i?. iV. S' jib 516, 

3 It is at the least worthy of note 

that, whileBris&is comes froio Lyrnessoa, 


BiomMS, who fakes her place* lelongs 
to the Booth-western BesboA IL ix . 668, 
So Olefine lire# on Ida, but Helen in the 
far west Iol& is the daughter of Bo* 
rytos (another name of the cUhb Eury 
ganeia, in the eastern Uiaiid of 

Eu hoi a ■ D&t&n&ira livoja in tho western 
K&Jvdon, 

1 IL i, 240. 

* IL i. 407-412. 

9 IL sdii. 477. 
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THE DEATH OF I'ATKOKLOS. 


the light of the sue is blotted out of the sky. Still the great 
chiefs of the Argires stand forth in unabated confidence ; 1 
but Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Diomedes are soon wounded 
in the fight, and the Achaiaus begin to realise their grievous 
loss. Their misery excites the compassion of Patrolclos, in 
whom the character of Achilleus is reflected, as is that of 
Helios in Phaethon, or that of Odysseus in Telemachos. 2 
Melted by the tears of Ids friend, Achilleus gives him his own 
armour , and bids him go forth to aid the Argives. But with 
this charge he joins a caution, Phaethon must not touch 
with his whip the horses of Helios. 3 Patroklos must not 
drive the chariot of Aclii Ileus on any other path than that 
which has been pointed out to him. 4 But although Patroklos 
can wear the ar mour of Achilleus. he-canno t wield hisspeai# 
The sword and lance of Apollon and Perseus, of Theseus and 
Artemis, maybe touched by no other hands than their own. 
Patroklos is realty for the fight, and yoked to the car of 
Achilleus stand the immortal horses Xanthos and. Balios 
(golden and speckled as a summer sky), which. Podarge, the 
glistening*-footed, hare to Zephyros, the strong west wind, 
near five shore of the Ocean stream, 6 The sun is breaking 
out for a moment through the mist. Like hungry wolves, 
the Myrmidons (the streaming rays) stand forth to arm 
themselves at. the bidding of their chieftain. 7 Por a time 
the strength of Achilleus nerves the arm of .Patroklos, so that 

which may well mourn for the hero who 
took him from king Hialprek’s stall and 
rode on him through the flames when he 
went to recover the Stolen treasures. 
This horse, Grimm remarks* appears 
in tip Swedish and Danish folk-lore 


1 IL ix 65. 

* Mr, Grote has remarked this* f Pa¬ 
troklos has no substantive position; he is 
the attached friend and second of Achil- 
hkm, but nothing else/— History of 
Greece, iL 238, Colonel Muro, however, 
di&cerus in the contrast between the two 
strong evidence of Homor's 4 knowledge 
of human nature/— Orii. 0i$t* Or* Lit , 

i. 2 m* 

3 The# heavenly steeds of Achilleus 
and Itidra are hot leas prominent in the 
myths oi Northern Europe; and some 
or them are endowed with that gift of 
speech which Xanthos posBeesen m the 
golden or gleaming hotse of the sun 
itself, white it ib demod to Gallos, the 
mottled or sp^klod steed which repre* 
senta the Bimlit clouds. Thus the horse 
of BMmir speaks to ha master in the 
Edda, and Gudrun, after the death of 
Sigurd, talks with Gram, the noble stee d T 


under the name Black a word which, it 
can scarcely he necessary to say, may 
signify whiteness and light not less than 
gloom and darkness* The same power 
of speech belongs in the Servian legend 
bo Scharatz, who speaks to Murko 
shortly before his dpafcfe as Xanthos 
warns'Achilleus of his impeding doom* 
ior other instances see Grimm’* Jkutscke 
Miftkoloyif^ 305, 

* pt\ irit y Si wiQev iptio \i\aU(T&frt 

TrG\€ t ui(wv. fZ- xvL 89* 

1 ^X 05 ohv apvfAOvos 

* ViutftJW, xr.A, Ik xvi HO, 

* Ik xvL til. 
f lb * svi. 150 * 
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he can smite Sarpedun, the great chief of the Lyfciaris, in 
whose veins rune the blood of Bellerophbn, and for whom 
the bitter tears of Zeus fall in big drops of rain from the sky, 1 * 
But the transient splendour is soon dimmed. It was but the 
semblance of the sun looking out from the dark cloud ; and 
Patroklos, therefore, .meets his doom. But the poet recurs 
unconsciously to the old myth, and it is Apollfin who disarms 
Patroklos, 5 although it is Hektor who slays him. The im¬ 
mortal horses weep for his death and the fall of their 
charioteer Automedou, while Zeus mourns that ever he 
bestowed them as a gift on so mean and wretched a'thing 
as man. 3 In the fearful struggle which follows for the body 
of Patrol;!os, the clouds are seen fighting a fierce battle over 
the sun, whose splendour they have for a time extinguished. 
The ragged and streaming vapours which rush across the 
sky have their counterpart in the throng of Trojans who 
fling themselves like hounds on the wounded boar.' 1 But a 
fiercer storm is raging behind the dark veil. Beneath the 
: black cloud of his sorro w * the anguish of Ach illeus is pre¬ 
paring an awful vengeance. 6 The beauty of his countenance 
is marred, but the nymphs rise from the sea to comfort him, 0 
as folk still say, c the sun drinks/ when the long rays stream 
slantwise from the clouds to the waters beneath. One desire 
alone fills his heart, the burning thirst for vengeance; but 
when Thetis warns him that the death of Hek tor must soon 
be followed by his own, 7 his answer is that the destruction 
of his great enemy will be ample recompense for his own 
early doom. Even Herakles, the dearest of the sons of Zeus, 


1 iJuuSocy kw fijgGvw 

.//. xvi. 459* 

3 TL iri. 790, h, t.a.. This was a 
Strict mythical necessity; yet Colonel 
Mure lays great stress on it as showing 
the e<nvartlice anti brutality of Ilektcm 

QtiL Hist veil. i* i>. 2 81. The result of 
his method is, that he finds himself com¬ 
pelled on every occasion to vilify the 
Trojans for the exaltation of their 
enemies, In i\ less degree, Mr. (ilad 
Bfcomfs criticism lies open to the same 
remark* 

1 IL xvii. 444. 4 lb. zvii* 725. 

* ipdro p t hi/ V€^j}4\7} 

fAtAuwa. lb, xviu. 22. 


* It, xviih . 3fi* These nymphft are 
only half anthropomorphized, Their 
names still express their own m cm log. 

T lb, xviii. The real nature of 
this myth iKieomefl still move apparent 
when looked at through the bald state- 
monts of A polledoim iii. 13. 8* Troy, 
he says, cannot be taken without Acliil- 
Ieusi; the auq alone can sufcchie the dark 
clouds* But Thetis knows that, after 
Troy is taken, Arhillwis must die. The 
sun must set after his victory over the 
imsts. So she disguises Aehiffeiu? in 
woman's garb, as the light clouds half 
veil the early risen sun. 




THE VOW OF ACHILLA US. 


had submitted to the same hard lot. 1 His mi ml is made up. 
He retain:;' still the unerring spear. It remains only that he 
should wait for the glistening armour wrought on the anvil 
of the tire-god Hopliaistos. But, although the hour of his 
vengeance is not yet come, h.is countenance still has .its 
terrors, and the very sight of his form 2 tills the Trojans with, 
dismay, as they hear his well-known war-cry. His work is 
in part done. The body of Patroklos is recovered as the sun 
goes down unwillingly into the stream of ocean. 3 Then fol¬ 
lows the awful vow of Achilleus. There shall be a goodly 
mourning for Patroklos. The life-blood of twelve Trojans 
shall gush in twelve streams on the altar of sacrifice, 4 like 
the torn and crimsoned clouds which stream up into the 
purple heaven when the angry sun has sunk beneath the sea. 
Bnt the old ph.rfi.ses, which spoke of Helios or Herakl.es 
as subject to death, still spoke of both as coming forth con¬ 
querors of the power which had seemed to subdue them ; 
and, true to the ancient speech, the poet makes Thetis 
assure her son that no hurtful thing shall touch the body 
of Patroklos, and that, though it should lie untended the 
whole year round, his face should wear at its close a more 
glorious and touching beauty. 6 The end draws nigh. The 
very helmsmen leave the slops as they hear the cry of 

His wrongs 


Achi Ileus calling them once again to battled 5 


1 11, xviii, 117. 

2 lb, xviii. 206. Here tilo inn is not 
Tin cloud pel. So Achillas hex about his 
ji t it< l a go \ d h n cl on A ( x p$*), at# 
tho glory streams from him like smoke 
going up to heaven. The rays of the 
Bira are bursting from tile cloud. 

3 II xml 210. 

* ilh xViil 330 . 

* tfvirtp yap fnjrctf yt reAe*r<fi<fy>op eis 

iviti vrfaVf 

cticl rfoff hmat Xpibs /col 

H. xix. 33. 

This incomiptibility of the bodies of 
mi&f heroes is strikingly brought out 
in modern Hindu legends, -which are, 
as we might expect, wen more huns- 
parent than those of the Teutonic 
nations* Thus, when the destined 
husband of Punch Phul Ranee dies 
on the Seventh hedge of spears, her 
father asks, 4 How is it that he thus 
dairies our eyes? 7 and the glory shines 


round him even in the briars of dark¬ 
ness It is the same with Ohuiidim 
Rajah, whoso tomb the people cam %r 
from far and near to visit, 1 and see the 
great miracle how the body of him who 
had been dead so many months remained 
perfect ami uhdecayedd So, too, the 
body of Sodewa Bat, the Hiifldu Cin¬ 
derella or Ubodopiv : cannot decay, nor < 
can the colour of her face change* 1 A 
month afterwards, when her husband 
returned home, she looked as fair nod 
lovely as on the night on which she 
died. 1 - Frere> Old Deccan Days. Both 
these being ; 1 die, or seem to die* hceaupf- 
they are deprived of that, in which their 
strength lies, as in the golden lacks oi 
Nisoe, who becomes powerless <&* Skfccm 
when they are taken from his head ; bnt 
over those bright beings death can ha vi¬ 
no real dominion, and they all rise to 
more than their former splendour, 

0 11. xix. 44, 
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skill be redressed. Agamemnon, the king, will yield to him 
the maiden whom he had taken away,, and with her shall 
come other maidens not less fair, and gifts of priceless beauty. 1 
But, with a persistency which, except by a reference to the 
sources of the myth, is at best a dark riddle, Agamemnon 
asserts his own innocence. ‘I am not guilty/ lie said. 
* The blame rests with Zeus and Moira (who fixes the lot of 
man), and Erinys, who wanders in the air/ So the old wrong 
is atoned. The gifts are placed before him. The fair 
maidens come forth from the tent, but, with a singular 
fidelity to the old legend, Brisdis comes last of all, 8 beautiful 
and pure as in the hour when, he parted from her, 3 even as 
Oinone in her unsullied loveliness appeals by the side of the 
dying Paris, or lole by the pyre of Hera,kies. Then it is that 
Aehilleus forgives the wrong done to him, but repeats the 
riddle which lurked in the words of Agamemnon, It was 
not anything in the son of Atreus that could really call forth, 
his wrath. v He could never, in his utter helplessness, have 
taken the maiden from me against my will; but so Zeus would 
have it, that the doom of many Achaians might be accom¬ 
plished/* So he bids them go and eat, and make ready for 
the fight; but when Agamemnon would have Aehilleus him¬ 
self feast with them, the answer is that the time for the 
banquet is not yet come. His friend lies unavenged, and of 
neither meat nor drink will he taste till his last fight is 
fought and won. 5 The same truthfulness to the old idea 
runs through the magnificent passage which tells of the 
arming of Aelulkius. The helmets of the humbler warriors 
are like the cold snow-flakes which gather in the north. 5 
But when Aehilleus dons Ins armour, a glorious light flashes 
up to heaven, and the earth laughs at its dazzling radiance. 7 


1 xix. 140, This is the* first sub¬ 
mission made by Agamemnon in the 
AckilMis. It may be noted that hero 
hu not only acquits himself of guilt (86), 
but v in nnltrt to fix the Maine cm Zeus, 
recites n tale which is essentially a se¬ 
parate poem, and may have existed long 
before, or apart from, the Ilia# or the 
AchilUis, as may have been the £ase 
■with such lays as those of Phoinix, 
//. ix, 529 f and Peinodokos, Od L viii 
260. 


2 fjrTy At cip liySo&ryv BptcTT/RSa xaAAfo 

t r&ppov* IL xix, 245 . 

3 M xix. 261. 

4 2b: xix. 274. 
a lb. xix, 210. 

0 &s S J Ut<? T(Xp(ptkul pirf>d$€$ Atbs itewa- 
'riovrai 

tyvXP a t, tbri £tiri)? nl6 py ye v4os p op4a ®, 
B. xix, 358. 

7 tfiyhT} 5' abpavhp bee, y4\atro* ot 
7ra*r« xepl 

vbAkov fnrh eFTemnrSs. lb. xix, 363. 
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His shield gleams like the blood-red moon, as it rises from 
the sea. 1 His helmet glitters like a star, and each hair in 
the plume glistens like burnished gold. When he tries the 
armour to see whether it fits his limbs, it bears jmfi like a 
bird, upon the wing." Last of all, he takes down his spear, 
which none but himself can handle, while Alkimos and 
Automodon (the strong and the mighty) harness his immor¬ 
tal horses. As ho mounts the chariot, he bids them bear 
him safe through the battle, and not leave him to die as they 
had left Patroklos. Then, the horse Xanthos bows his head, 
and warns him of the coming doom. Their force is not 
abated. They can still rim swifter than the swiftest wind, 
and their will is only to save the lord whom they serve and 
love. But the will of Zeus is stronger still, and Aehilleus 
too must die. 3 It is a kindly warning, and the hero takes it 
in good paid. * I know/ he says, 4 that I shall see my father 
and my mother again no more: but the work of vengeance 
must lx?, accomplished,’ Then, before the great strife begins, 
Zens bids all the gods (the powers of heaven) take each 'his 
side. He alone will look down serenely on the struggle as 
it rages beneath him. 4 Many a Trojan warrior falls by the 
spear of Aehilleus, and the battle waxes fiercer, until all the 
powers of heaven and earth Seem mingled in one wild turmoil. 
The river S'katnandros is indignant that the dead body ot 
Lyka6n, the (bright) son of Priam, should be cast into its 
waters, and complains to Aehilleus that his course to the sea 
is clogged by the blood which is poured, into it. 5 But 
Aehilleus leaps fearlessly into the stream, and Skamandros 
calls for aid to Simoeis. The two rivers swell, and Aehilleus 
is almost overborne/ It is a war of elements. The sun is 
almost conquered by the raging rain. But another power 
comes upon the scene, and the flood yields to Hephaistos, 
the might of the fiery lightning. 7 Fiercer yet grows the 

1 1L xix. 3?4, emmofc be conceived as taking pari in 

yj 11 k xix. 330. the copied although the ul&uda and 

* Kk xix, 387*417. lightnings, the winds and vapaurs,. bo- 

* 16 xx. 22, The aky itself, regarded neath it may. 

a* the pure ether in which Zeus dwells, * Jl. xxi, 219. 

far above the murky air breathed by E Ih . xxh 325. 

mortal men (#eAa aitiipi poIwp), 7 16, xxi. 845. 
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strife. The gods themselves struggle wildly in the fray, 
while Zeus laughs at the sight. 1 Artemis falls, smitten by 
Here, and her arrows (the sun’s rays) are gathered up by 
Let6 and earned to the throne of Zeus. 2 But through all 
the wild confusion of the strife AehiIleus hastens surely to 
his victory. Before him stands his enemy; hut the spell 
which guarded the life of Hektor is broken, for Phoibos has 
forsaken him. 3 In vain he hurls his spear at Achilleus, in 
vain he draws his sword. Still Achilleus cannot reach him 
through the armour of Patroldos, 4 and the death wound is 
given where an opening in the plates left his neck bare. 
The prayer of Hektor for merey.is dismissed with contempt, 
and, in his boundless rage, Achilleus tramples on the body, 5 
as the blazing sun seems to trample on the darkness into 
which it is sinking. 

At this point, in the belief of Mr. Grote, the original 
Achilleis ended. £ The death of Hektor satisfies the exi¬ 
gencies of a coherent scheme, arid we are not entitled to 
extend the oldest poem beyond the limit which such necessity 
prescribes.’ 6 The force of the objection depends on the idea 
by which the poet, either consciously or unconsciously, was 
guided in his design. The sudden plunge of the sun into 
the darkness which he has for a moment dispelled would be 
well represented, by an abrupt ending with the death of 
Hektor. The £ more merciful temper * which Achilleus- dis¬ 
plays in the last book would not only be necessary e to create 
proper sympathy with, his triumph,’ but it would be strictly 
in accordance with tin idea of the sun setting in a broad 
blaze of generous splendour after his victory over the black 
mists, even though these are again to close in fierce strife 


1 4yh\nfrtre 5 4 oi <pl\oP fyrop 

yyj^orrvi^ii SO 1 dpara 6*qi$$ tiptfii 
6vt&$, IL xxi. 390* 

The looks down in grim serenity 
on the wild buttle in the air beneath. 

?i Ik xxh 490-ftOo, 

1 lb. xxit. 213 : \iVey 4 *P<nfio$ 
'AxrdAAw, Too much stress can scarcely 
be laid on these words. In the first 
place, they make the slaying of Hektor 
quite ns much an act of butchery m 
Colonel Mure represents the death of 


Patroklos to % on the part of Hektor. 
la the second place, they remove both 
incidents out of the roach of all ethical 
criticism. 

* 11 xxii. 322, 

* lb. xxii, 395, Tliis is a trait 

of brutality scarcely to be explained by 
a reference to the manners of t ha heroic 
age. The mystery is solved when we 
core pare it with the mythical language 
of the farmer Vedie hymns. 

fl History of Greece, vol. ix. p. 2f>6, 



when he is dead. 1 It is this transient gleam of more serene 
splendour which is signified by the games over which Aehil- 
ieus presides genially after the slaughter of the Trojan 
captives, whose blood reddens the ground, just as the tom 
streamers rush .in crimsoned hands across the sky after a 
storm. 'Yet it is not easy to suppose with Mr. Grote that 
the Achiileis ended with the twenty-second book as it now 
stands, for that book closes with the mourning of Andro¬ 
mache for Hektor, which, even in the eyes of a Greek, would, 
hardly heighten the glory of the conqueror; and the author 
of it certainly knew of the visit of Priam wkfohuis related in 
the last bools, for he makes the old man exjat his sdntentiou 
of going to Achiileus when he first leant is once iis son is 
dead. 2 But the feeling of the old solar nr, WitJnee more 
brought out prominently in the case of Hektor. With, the 
aid of Apollon he had been the great champion of his country. 
The desertion of the sun-god left him at the mercy of his 
enemy. But his body, like the body of PatrpMos, must be 
preserved from all corruption. The ravenous dogs and birds 
tire chased away by Aphrodite, 3 and Apollon himself wraps 
it in mist and covers it with a golden shield. 4 Prom the 
Odyssey we learn that the idea underlying the story of the 
death of Achilleus was that of an expiring blaze of splendour, 
followed by the darkness of the storm. Over his body the 
Achaians and Trojans struggle in mortal conflict, like the 
clouds fighting over the dead sun; and only the might of 
Zeus puts an end to the strife, for the winds alone can drive 
away the cloud 3 . Then the sea-nymphs rise, fair as the 
skies of tranquil night, and wrap the form of the dead hero 
in a spotless shroud. 

Thus the whole Achillas is a magnificent solar epic, telling 
us of a sun rising in radiant majesty, soon hidden by the 
clouds, yet abiding his time of vengeance, when from the 
dark veil he breaks forth at, last in more than his early 
strength, scattering the mists and kindling the ragged clouds 
which form his funeral pyre, nor caring whether his brief 
splendour shall be succeeded by a darker battle as the vapours 

1 Odyssfy, xxjv. 'll, 42, 1 Iliad, xxiii, 185. 

' Iliad, xxii. 415. * lb. jrifiv. 20, 
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close again over his dying glory. The feeling of t-lie old tale 
is scarcely weakened when, the poet tells ns of the great 
cairn which the mariner shall, see from afar on the shore of 
the broad Hellespontos. 1 

If this then be the common groundwork of the Acbilleis 
and the epics of Northern Europe, the arguments of Mr. 
Grate against the original continuity of the Iliad in its 
present form are indefinitely strengthened. The Trojan war 
itself becomes simply a scene in a long drama,. 2 of the other 
acts of which the poet incidentally betrays his knowledge. 
The life of Achilleus runs in the same groove with that of 
Odysseus and. Bellerophon; the personality of PatroMos 
dimly reflects that of Achilleus, while the tale of Meleagros 
is simply an echo of the legend which, in its more expanded 
form and with heightened colours, relates the exploits of the 
son of Peleus. 

With this groundwork, the original Achilleis may ,'b.ave 
ended with the twenty-second book of our Iliad, or have been 
extended to the twenty-fourth. .Apart from considerations 
of style, there is nothing in the story to militate against 
either supposition, If it ended with the earlier book, the 
poet closed Ms narrative with the triumphant outburst of the 
sun from the clouds which had hidden his glory. The poet 
who added the last two books was inspired by the old phrases 
which spoke of a time of serene though short-lived splendour 
after the sun’s great victory. Bvit with this tale of the 
Aclulleis, whatever may be its close, the books which relate 
the independent exploits of Agamemnon an# his attendant 
chiefs cannot possi bly be made to fit. They are the expression 
of an almost unconscious feeling that a son of Peleus and 
Thetis was a being not sufficiently akin to Achaians to satisfy 
the instincts of national pride and patriot;ism. 3 It is of 


1 Od. .xxiv, 82, 

M u eh bl i l m e, peril aps n ot al t oge Hi er 
undeserved, has hem bestowed on the 
critics wh o formed the ho- called epic 
cycle and aopght to find the sequence of 
f iic several legend.-; on which the poems 
i nehtded in the t eyd e were foun ;1 ea. So 
for as they sought an historical sequence, 
they were wrong. Yet their feeling 
that there was a sequence in these tales 
was not without foundation. .But the 


sequence i* one of phenomena, not of 
facts in human history, 

s Both Colonel Mure and Air. (rind- 
atone search vigorously for every vestige 
of patriotism i n the ehametel of Achilleus, 
It ia very hard to find any, and harder 
still to mo any in the passages which 
they adduce. It doer exist in He If tor, 
and the reason why it should exist iu 
him ia manifest 




course possible—in the opinion of Mr. Grote, it map be even CHAP. 


probable—that the same poet who sang' the wrath of Achil¬ 
las afterwards recounted the exploits of Odysseus^ Aias, and 
Diomedes. The question is, after all, not material. If Mr. 
Grote is right in thinking that the last two books are an. 
addition , 1 then the closing scene, which exhibits Achilleus in 
his more genial aspect, existed as a distinct poem, and the 
final complement of this lay is found far apart in the -losing 
book of the Odyssey. The perfect harmony of that picture 
of the hero’s death with the spirit and language of the 
Achilleis may possibly he adduced as an argument for as¬ 
cribing both Iliad and Odyssey to the same author; but it 
furnishes a much stronger warrant for asserting that more 
than one poet derived his inspiration from the mythical 
speech, which, even in the G-reelc heroic age, still retained 
more than half its life. Kay, in the Hi as itself, the legend 
of Meleagros, recited (it must be remembered) by the same 
Phoinix who guarded Achilleus in his earlier years, exhibits 
still more forcibly the method in which phrases but partially 
■understood, and incidents which had each received a local 
colouring' and name, were wrought into the tales, whether of 
the Kaly (Ionian. chieftain, or Perseus, or Achilleus. In times 
which even then were old, such phrases formed the common 
speech of the people, such incidents expressed the phenomena 
of their daily life; and this language was strictly the bin guy go 
of poetry, literally revelling in its boundless powers of creation 
and developeinent. In almost every word lay the germ of an 
epic poem or a romance / 2 It is the less wonderful, therefore, 
if each incident was embodied in a separate legend, or even 
reproduced in the independent tales of sept-.rate tribes. A 

1 History of Greece^ 260. of Folydectes, the gallfcbt xsrw by which 

2 I cannot refrain from quoting the the unsuspecting stranger hopes to lessen 
words of Mr. Price, in his In Production his obligation to the royal house of So¬ 
to Warton’s History of EnyUsh Poetry: riphns, the consequences of that yow, 

1 To take one example oat of many, the the aid ho receives from a god ami god- 
life of Persons might be made to pass dess, the stratagem by which ho gains a 
for the outline of an old romance, or the power over the monstrous daughter of 
story of some genuine elmvalier prolix. Phoreya, fee, fee; fee.—let the render 
Let the reader only remember the die- only 'recall these ci mum stances to his 
ghimute but royal descent of the hero, memory* and he will instantly recognise 
his exposure to a 1 most certain death in the common details of early European 
infancy, his providential escape, tliehos- romance,'—(P. 120.) 

pitality of Dictys, the criminal artifices 
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iiOOK hundred Homers may well have lit their torch, from this 
—d_„■ living fire. 

Ormmd- JSTor can. we well shut our eyes to the fact that in the main 
5fM t,ie story of the Odyssey the poet, has set the same solar strain 
in another hey. "When Odysseus goes to Troy, he is simply 
a chieftain in the great host which went to reeoyer the 
treasure taken from the West, like the Argonauts in their 
search for the Golden Fleece. But all these eastward ex¬ 
peditions are successful. The robber or seducer is despoiled 
of his prey, awl the victors must journey hack to their distant 
home. Thus, round the chieftain of each tribe would gather 
again all the ideas suggested by the ancient myths; and the 
light reflated from the glory of the great Pbthiotic hero 
might well rest on the head of Odysseus as he turns to go 
from Ilion. Thus would begin a new career, not unlike that 
of Herakles or Perseus in all its essential features. Through¬ 
out the whole poem the one, absorbing desire which fills the 
heart of Odysseus is to reach his home once more and see 
the wife whom, like most other mythical heroes, he had been 
obliged to leave in the spring-time of his career. There are 
grievous toils and many hindrances on his way, bet nothing 
can turn him from his course. He has to fight, like Herakles 
and Perseus, Theseus and Bolierophon, with, more than mortal 
beings and more than earthly powers, but he has the strength 
which they had to overcome or to evade them. It is true 
that he conquers chiefly by strength of will and sagacity of 
mind; but this again is the phase which the idea of Helios, 
the great eye of day, as surveying and scanning everything, 
assumes in Medela, Prometheus, Asklopios, Oidipous, Iambs, 
and Melanipoua. The other phase, however, is not wanting. 
He, too, has a bow which none hut he can wield, 1 and he 
wields it to terrible purpose, when, like Aehilleus, after his 
time of disguise, he bursts on the astonished suitors, as the 

i Odymy, mi, 406, ft. t. K The and the sound of the string if) like the 
phmwologv of the poet here assumes, whining of a swallow in its night. In 
perhaps without his being fully aware an instant every heart is filled ■wk i 
of it the same tone with the narfatiVo dread, and every cheek turns pale (warn 
which tells of the arming of Aediilimw. XP^ irp&ttro), and, to complete the 
Othere have tried with all their might imagery, they beer at the same moment 
to birid the bow, Octy$6$U8 etretche* it t. ho tvratdi of the thunder m uie tiky. 
without the 'least effort a wow'ijs). 
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sim breaks from the stormcloud before he sinks to rest. So, ODaI 
again, in his westward wanderings (for this is the common —... r 
path of the children of Zeus or Helios), he must encounter 
fearful dangers. It is no unclouded sky which looks down 
on him as he journeys towards rocky tthaka. He has to 
fight with Ivy Mopes and Laistrygonians; he has to shun the 
snares of the Seirens and the jaws of Skyila and Chary bd is, 
as .Perseus had to overcome the Gorgons, and Theseus to do 
battle with the Minotaur os. Yet there are times of rest for 
him, as for Herakles and Bellerophon. He yearns for the 
love of Penelope, but his grief can be soothed for awhile ! ty 
the affection of Kirke and Kalypso, hs Achilleus found solo 
in that of Diomede, and Herakles awhile in that of Deianeira. 

Kay 5 wherever he goes, mortal Icings and chiefs and undying 
goddesses seek to make him tarry by their side, as Menelaos 
sought to retain Paris in his home by the side of the Spartan. 

Helen, and as Gunuar strove to win Sigurd to be the husband 
of ids sister. So is it with A Ik mobs ; but, in spite of the 
loveliness and purity of Nausikaa, Odysseus may not tarry in 
the happy laud of the PLaiakians, even as he might not tarry 
hi the palace of the wise Kirke or the sparkling cave of the 
gentle Kalypso. At last he approaches his home; but he 
returns to it unknown and friendless. The sky is as dark as 
when Acldlleus lay nursing his great wrath behind the veil 
of his sorrow. Still he too, like Achilleus, knows how to 
take vengeance on Ids enemies; and in stillness and silence 
he makes ready for the mortal conflict in which lie knows 
that in the end he must he victorious. His foes are many 
ami strong$ and, like Patroldos against Held or, Te'lemachos 1 
con do but little against the suitors, in whom are reflected 
the Trojan enemies of the Achaians. But for him also, 
as for Achillens, there is aid from the gods. Athene, the 
daughter of the sky, cheers him on, and restores him to the 
glorious beauty of his youth, as Thetis clothed her child in 
the armour of Hephaistos, and Apollon directed his spear 
against Hektor. Still in Ids ragged beggar's dress, like the 
snn behind the rent and tattered clouds, he appears in hie 
own hall on the day of doom - The old bow is taken down 


* Grote, History of (rreece, vol. ii. p. 238 
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from the wall, and none bxifc lie can be found to stretch 
it. His enemies 'begin to fear that the chief has indeed 
returned to his home, and t hey croucU in terror be fori.; the 
stranger,, as the Trojans quailed at the mere sight and war- 
cry of Aohilleus. But their cry for mercy falls as vain as 
that of Lylidon or of Hektor, who must die to avenge the 
dead Patroklos ; for the doom of the suitors is come for the 
wrong’s which they had done to Penelope. The fatal how is 
stretched. The arrows fly deadly and unerring as the spear 
of Artemis, and the hall is bathed in blood. There is nothing 
to stay his arm. till all are dead. The sun-god is taking 
vengeance on the clouds, and trampling them down in his 
fury. The work is done ; and Penelope sees in Odysseus the 
husband who had left her long ago to face his toils, like 
Herakles and Perseus. But she will try him still. If indeed 
he be the same, he will know his bridal chamber and the 
cunningly carved couch which his own hands had wrought. 
Xol| will try whether Herakles remembers the beautiful net¬ 
work of violet clouds which he spread as her couch in the 
morning. The sun is setting in peace. Penelope, fair as 
Oinone and as pure (for no touch of defilement must pass on 
her, or on lold or Daphne or Briseis), is once again by his 
side. The darkness is utterly scattered j the corpses of the 
suitors and of the handmaidens who ministered to them 
cumber the hall no more. A few flying vapours rush at 
random across the sky, as the men of .Ithaka raise a feeble 
clamour in behalf of the slain chieftains. Soon these, too, 
are gone. Penelope and Odysseus are within their bridal 
chamber. Oinone has gone to rest with. Paris by her side; 
but there is no gloom in the house of Odysseus, and the hero 
lives still, strong and beautiful as in the early days. The 
battle is over. The one yearning of his heart has been ful¬ 
filled, The sun has laid him down to rest 

In one unclouded blaze of living light. 

But unless the marvellous resemblance (may it not be said, 
the identity ?) of the Greek, the Trojan 1 and the Teutonic 

1 The stone » of Pans. Hektor, epics. The extent to which solar 
SarpAdio, JtemnAn are all subjects imagery is introduced into these tales 
which might be expanded into separate is very remarkable. Paris as the seducer 
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HOMERIC MATERIALS. 

opics can be explained away, it follows that in A.ohillous and 
in Paris, in Moleagros and Sigurd, in Bagnar Bodbrog and 
'Jdiesens, in Telephos, Perseus, Kbphaloa, .Herat tea, Bellero- 
pbon and Odysseus, we have pictures drawn from the same 
ideal as regarded under its several aspects. It mattered not 
which of these aspects the poet might choose for his theme. 
In each ca.se he had much more than the framework of his 
story made ready to his hand. The departure of AchUlcus 
from his own land to fight in a- quarrel which was not his 
own—the transfer of the spoils won by him to u, chief of 
meaner spirit than h is own- his unerring spear and im¬ 
mortal horses — the robbery of Brisks or H ippo dam eia— 
the fierce wrath of Achilleus which yet could leave room 
for the love of another in her place—the sullen inaction 
from which he refuses to be roused—the dismay of the 
Ackaians and the exultation of the Trojans at his absence 
from the fight—the partial glory spread over the scene 
by the appearance of Patroklos, only to close in the deeper 
gloom which followed his overthrow—the fury of Achilleus 
behind the dark cloud of his sorrow-—the sudden outburst of 
the hero, armed with his irresistible spear and clad m armour 
more dazzling th.an that which he had lost - the invincible 
might which deals death to Helctor and his comrades—the 
blood which streams from the human victims on his altar of 
sacrifice—his forgiveness of Agamemnon for that which 
Agamemnon of himself would have been powerless to do— 

of Helen is indubitably the dark robber of the Lykians, and Glankos, him friend, 
who steals away the treasure of light who also comes from the golden stream 
from the sky; but it i difficult to of Xsnthoa, and Memubu the sou of 
deny that Paris, as fighting for his Efls, who leads the glittering band of the 
country, or in ihe bene licence of his Ait.Mopians (Ethiopians), The names of 
early career, has all the features of these heroes are as transparent as the 
B-rseus, Oidipous and TVlephos. The stories which have gathered round them. 


same blinding of twn different ideas 
runs thmu&h all the Aryan mythology, 
and is a necessary mult when the 
myths of two or more different conn tries 
are brought together in ibo same narra¬ 
tive, In the great struggle between the 


ixirpMon more particularly is a counter¬ 
part of Achilleus. destined to exhibit 
the same magnificent qualities, and 
doomed to the mime early death, but 
more equable and beneficent and there¬ 
fore also happier. It is the same with 


Aomunm and Trojaua, Agamemnon and the Argim. As fighting against Paris, 
Ach Ulcus are ranged on die side of Agamemnon ifl the iktvfirsa ?y of the 
Helen, or Purmnl the dawn; and alt dark powers: but to Achilleus he stand* 
the Trojan champions, from this point precisely in the relation of Eury&tUuis 
of view, are in league with the dark to flemiles, or of Laios to Oidipous, or 
powers of night Bat among these of Akiisios to Perseus, 
champions are SarpMfin t the great chief 

8 2 
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the warn mi;’ of his bwh early death which, he receives from 
the horse Xanthos—the battle of the gods, as they take part 
in the storm which rages in the hoavens asicl on the earth 
the swelling of the waters, their brief mastery over the hero., 
their conquest by fire—the generous splendour which follows 
the accomplishment of his vengeance -'the sudden close of his 
brilliant but brief career-- the fierce battle fought over his 
dead body—the beauty which cannot be marred or dimmed 
by death—are incidents which the poet might introduce or 
omit at will, but the spirit of which he was not free to alter. 
The character of AehUIeus was no more his own creation 
than were the shifting scenes in the great drama of his life. 
The idea of his picture no more originated in himself than 
the idea of Sigurd in the mind of the more rugged poet of 
the north. The materials were hot of his own making ; and 
the words of Mr. Gladstone acquire a stronger meaning, 
though not the meaning which he designed to convey, when, 
insisting that there must be a. foundation for the Homeric 
theology and for the chief incidents in the war of Troy, he 
said that poets may embellish, but cannot invent. 1 Their 
course Was marked out for them, but the swiftness with 


1 Of the of Virgil it? is unneces¬ 

sary to say much. Epie poetry, com* 
posed m a time of highly artificial 
civilisation, Guilds on a wholly different 
ground from the krm epic of a simpler 
tfgjj- the growth of generations from the 
myth-makmg talk of the people. Tito 
tradition winch brought. Ahmis to Italy 
was not of Virgil h making, and in 
taking him for hifl hero he bound him¬ 
self to give the sequel of a career which 
belonged in its earlier stages to Greek 
mythology. we have naturally 

in the story of Miima notlvv-g mmv 
than otiftTtmre version of the old mythical 
history. Mm*, like Q&pmm rrnvt* 
from <4$t to west, seeking a home, as 
Pboibos on a like errand journeyed to 
IVtho. Hi* visit to the shades may 
have bmik directly suggested by the 
0rvek poems which Virgil had before 
him W his model; and those were 
fissured !y not confined U> out Iliad and 
Odymy* But it must have hoen a 
genuine tradition which ted Virgil to 
tell how he left Cmisa, m Theseus 
deserted AriadnA and ApoMn forsook 


Kortaris So, Again, the war with 
Turn-. the possession of Ltwtnta 
reflects t ho war at Troy for Helen and 
the contact in the Odysm/ with die 
enemies who stri ve to win the rightful 
bride of Odysseus. In this war 
like other solar heroes, is and, 

like them, after his vuTorv. which is 
followed by a rime of traffifmt happiness, 
he plunges into the Numieian stream 
in& i no more, as Kephalos and 

Bcllerophbri sink to sleep in the western 
Waters of the Lehfetdiau gulf. 

The same typo reappears in Bonmlas* 
whose story Niebuhr supposed that 
Livy obtained from a groat epic now 
lost (Oornewall Lewis, OmlmUity oj 
Early Homan History, voL i. ch. vi* 
Beet 5); and t he key in found to tins 
legendary narrative as well as to that: oi 
Cyrus, of ChaEclragiipta, and of the 
progenitor of the Turks* All the^e 
tales repeat the exposure of the infant 
Oidipou^ or Telephoa, or lames, or 
Alexandrov The sumo myth m mm 
under another aspect in the legend of 
Servilia Tullius. 




HOMERIC CHARACTERS, 

which each, ran his race depended on his own power. 
The genius of (he Homeric poets was shown, not in the 
creation of their materials, but in the truthful and tnug- 
mhceut colouring which they threw oyer a legend which in 
worker hands might exhibit but a tinsel glitter. 

But if there is this affinity between the character of the 
Achaean, and the Teutonic heroes, it- follows that the cha¬ 
racter is neither .strictly Achaian nor strictly Teutonic. It 
cannot be regarded as expressing the real morality either of 
the one or of the other. Any attempt to criticise these as 
genuine pictures of national character 1 must be followed by 

1 The w -dh to lilt adticisni on thin fact, Mr. Gladstone is furnishing eon- 
foundation- ha‘s led Mr. Gladstone to m- IlMye evidence in proof of the asserti'em 
m ip.fi without ‘vickTK!T, that the cause of chat tin writer of the nineteenth hook 
\vtib ^uhstBnthilly that of right knew nothing of the niiith. But it is 
and justice, and that the apology made hard to yield a self-chosen position > and 
by A game m non in It xix. 67, is essen- Mr. Gladstone therefore bolds \hut the 
tidily different from tbo apology made ;|>ology of the rmmtoeiith book is a valid 
in ix 120. But*tlie atomauent, nil hough it is, word for 

difficult to see that ; justice is’ more word, the same ah that which is con- 
‘outraged in the person of Aehillcual turned in the ninth. The very fact that 
(Homer, vol, iit p. 370), than it is AehUleus is so ready, and even eaget^ 
m the person oi Agamemnon. If the to visit on the whole army the ain of 
former is compelled to part with Brisei& the individual Agamemnon, allows how 
the- latter lias ai|| been obliged to give utterly destitute his character is of real 
up the duught r of Ohryse^ for whom, patriotism, If anything nn/io were 
with a plainness of speech not used neoded to ex)obit the falsity of such 
either by Aeb Ulcus or even by Paris m critical methods, it would b# furnished 
deserting Oukm6> he avows his pro- by'Colon* ' ire's remarks that the aim 
femicc over Ins wedded wife KljrteSttm- of Homer is not to show, with Mr. 
nfetra (It i- 1J (0. Moreover, the taking Gladstone, the justice of the cause of 
away of Bria&is is the sole act of Aebilleua* butto prove rhut both he and 
Agamemnon, in which hi? counsellors Agamemnon were utterly in the wrong 
and the people take no part. Yet Mr, Writ Hist. Sr. Lit voh i. p. 277). 
Gladstone holds it to be a deadly Both sidos in his judgment are equally 
wrong/ justifying Aehilleus in visaing deserving of blame: the one must 
his wrath cm an army which bad nothing be punished, th other convinced 
whatever to do with it The truth is, of his folly. This is the result 
that by an analysis of this kind we may of taking Homer to be a moral philo- 
provc that Aehilhms was mad, but we soph or or teacher who, in adopt Mr. 
can never show that his chamctoiMvaa Gladstone's favourite 11ora then motto, 
either common., or evfn known among tells ur all about human life a ml dufy 
the Aeluiians. We hare no right fa much better than Chrysippos and Kran- 
my that the sufferings of AgiurmmnoiJ tot. Indeed, there seems to be m> limit 
were not at the least ctpml to those of to violent, interpretations of the text of 
Achilleus, and we are surely treating Homer, if any such hypothesis is to he 
him most uufeitly if m\ say that his eimrtained, It is Mr. Gladstone's be- 
apology * comes first in his faltering lief that the last book of the likid was 
speech ’ given m It xix. (>7. If there added to show that AddIleus 'must 
he says— surrender the darling object of his 

a* ipiffM%* va lr’ iwp'Ui' &iratva, dea N. , th(? **#>» «* 

on an inanimate corpse <xc. % 

he had Haul precisely the same thing iii. 3$5)* His ambition might* perhaps 
in II is. 120. &r.. and there also con- have bean more dignified; but such as 
fbsscs that be had been infatuated, in it was, it had surely been, gratified 
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that feeling of repulsion which Mr, Daseut openly avows for 
the Greek mythology, and ■which he also feels in part for the 
Teutonic.’ In either case, this moral indignation is thrown 
away. There was doubtless quite enough evil in the cha¬ 
racter of the Northman and the Greek; hut it never would 
have assumed that aspect which is common, to the heroes of 
their epic poetry. We look in vain in the pages of ac¬ 
knowledged contemporary writers for an instance of the 
same unbounded wrath arising from, a cause which the 
Achaian would be rather disposed to treat too lightly, of am 
inaction which, cares not though all around him die, of a 
bloody vengeance on meaner enemies when his great foe has 
been vanquished, of the awful sacrifice of human victims,---a 
sacrifice completely alien to the general character of the 
Achaians, so far as they are known to us historically. But 
every one of these characteristics is at once exhaustively 
explained, when they are compared with those of all the 
other great legendary heroes. The grave attempt to judge 
them by a reference to the ordinary stand su’d of Greek, or 
rather of Christian and modern morality, has imparted to the 
criticism of Colonel Mure an air almost of burlesque. In 
Jiis analysis of the Iliad, the motives which sway Achilleus 
are taken to pieces as seriously as if he were examining the 
conduct of Themistole!es or Arehidamos, It might be well 
to speak of the ‘ defective principles of heroic morality,’ 2 of 
the sarcasms of Achilleus against Agamemnon in the first 
book as < unwarranted at this stage of the discussion,’ 3 of 
the t respectful deference to the sovereign will of Agamem¬ 
non 5 as a duty ‘ inculcated by the poet 5 and e scrupulously 
fulfilled by the other chiefs, 5 ‘ if the poet were telling us of a 


already. If he was not contented with 
tying the body to his chariot wheels and 
dragging it about rill every feature was 
disfigured, %vhat move did he want? 
The whole of thi# moral criticism of 
epical uliaraeU-rs is altogether out of 
place; and such criticism can be applied 
least of all m a means of determining 
national character to the hero who 
(in order to boat Hektor, in every n - 
spect, as Mr. Gladstone asserts, his in¬ 
ferior) is made invulnerable like JBaldnr 
mid Rustem in id! parts but the heel, 
and, clad in tumour wrought by He* 


plmiatos, wields a spear (guaranteed 
never to miss its mark) against an 
enemy who. acknowledging his inferio¬ 
rity, yet faces him from the high motive 
of patriotism and duty, and whom ho is 
tumble to overcome except by the aid of 
Ath&nfe and after he has been deserted 
by Apollon. Such a condition of things 
lies altogether beyond the range of 
Ethics, 

1 See page 02, 

2 Grit. HhL Gr. Lit. toL i, p. 275. 

a Jh . p. 277, 

* lb. p. 275. 
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struggle not with gods and heroes, Amazons and Aithicpians, CHAR, 
but carried on after the sober and prosy fashion of the Trojan —i,— 
war of Thucydides, Colonel Mure lays great stress on the 
‘ ethic unity ’ with which the incidental references to the 
early deafh of Achilleus invest the whole poem, and he finds 
a deep ‘ knowledge of human nature " in the adaptation to 
each other of the characters of the hero and his friend, 
where Mr. Grote sees little more than a reflection. 1 But his 
anxiety to exalt the character of Achilleus has led him. in 
one instance of no slight moment, to vilify unduly that of 
,4 his antagonist, 4 The proudest exploit of Hektor, his 
slaughter and spoliation of Patrokloa, is so described as to 
he conspicuous only for its ferocity. The Greek hero, after 
being disabled by Apollon, is mortally wounded by another 
Trojan, when Hektox steps in with the finishing blow, as his 
butcher rather than conqueror.’ 2 The remark is simply dis¬ 
ingenuous. The incidents of the slaughter of Patroklos by 
Hektor are essentially identical with incidents attending the 
death of Hektor by the hands of Achilleus, and where there 
is any difference, it lies in the additional ferocity and bru¬ 
tality' of the latter. If it be to the disparagement of Hektor 
that* 1 lie should have the aid of a god, the poet is not less 
careful in saying that Achilleus could not slay Hektor until 
Phoibos Apollon had deserted him. But if Colonel Mure 
anxiously seeks out apologies for the wrath, 3 the inaction, 
and the furious revenge of the hero, his criticism utterly fails 
to explain the very incidents which seem most deeply to have 
impressed him. It does not explain why he should choose 
inaction as the particular mode of avenging himself against 
Agamemnon.' 1 It does not show why during his absence 
‘the gods had, at his own request, decreed victory to Hektor, 
rout and slaughter to the Greeks,’ 6 why in him ‘no affection 

1 History of Greece, vot ii. p. 238. actual dweller in the visible sun. He 

2 CrU inn Or, Lit . vol. i. p. 282. could doe well apply such a phrase even 

s ji 284 to Phoibos, and with Achilleus, Odys- 

4 When Helios complains to 2*«s ecus, Perseus, JVlokngros, and other 

(CM xii 883) of the slaughter of hie heroes, tho memory of the old phrases 
sacred caltlo by EnryInches and his ha* beanstiil further weakened: but the 
comrades, his throat is that if justice is voluntary and sullen inantMU of such 
not done to him, ho will leave Ilia place heroes answers precisely to the hiding 
in heaven and go and shine among the of Helios in the dark land ot Hades, 
dead. But Hol«k was to the poet the 1 Cnt. Hut. Or, Lit. vol. l, p. 288. 
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amiable or tlie reverse " should c exist bat in overpowering 
excess/—why he should be 11 soothed by the fulfilment of his 
duties as mourner/ why the games should 4 usher in an 
agreeable change/ or why 4 we should paid with Achillens at 
the moment best calculated to exalt and purify our impres¬ 
sion of Ms charaster/ 3 Still less does it explain why,.before 
the final struggle, the gods should be let loose to take which¬ 
ever side they might prefer. Colonel Mure seems to imply 
that they were all sent to take the part of the Trojans. 3 Mr. 
(iroto, with a, far keener discernment of the character of this 
part of the poem, insists that ‘that which chiefly distin¬ 
guishes these books is the direct, incessant, and nian.ua] 
intervention of the gods a,ml goddesses, formally permitted 
by Zeus, and the repetition of vast and fantastic conceptions 
to which each superhuman agency gives occasion, not omit¬ 
ting the battle of Achilles against Sbinlander and Simois, 
and the burning up of these rivers by Hephmatus/ In his 
judgment this interference mars the.poem and 4 somewhat, 
vulgarises 5 the gods/ But while lie thinks that the poet 
has tailed in a task where success was impossible, he has not 
explained why the poet should feel himself compelled to un¬ 
dertake it. 

.But if Mr, Gladstone strains every nerve to save the cha¬ 
racter of Achilleus, Colonel Mure is not less zealous in behalf 
of the chieftain, of lihaka, If Aehillerus ‘represents the 
grandeur of the heroic character as reflected in the very 
excess of its noblest attributes/ Odysseus, in. his belief, re¬ 
presents its virtue, possessing as he does, in greater number 
and in higher degree than any other chief, the qualities 
which in that, age constituted the accomplished king and 
citizen.’ fl The matter is brought to a plain issue. The 
Odyssey is 4 a rich picture-gallery of human life as it existed 
in. that age and country/ 6 and we are to see in Odysseus a, 
favourable specimen of the manners and habits of Ids people. 
It is quite possible, by Colonel More’s method, so to repre¬ 
sent him. But if we speak of him as one whose 4 habitual 



1 Crit. Hist. Hr. Lit. vol. i, p, 239. 

* lb. p. MI. 

* lb. p. 237. 


4 Hiftori/ of Greece, vol. u. p. 264. 

6 Grit, llmt, Or r. Lit. vol. i. p, 391. 
9 Ik p. 333, 


if 



ODYSSEUS. 

prudence was modified,. cr oven at times overcome? by bis 
thirst for glory, and by an. eager pursuit of the marvellous,'' 
—if we say that he never uttered an untruth or practised a 
manoeuvre for a base object, 2 —if we speak of him as incul¬ 
cating in his adventures 4 the duty incumbent on the most 
vigorous minds not only to resist but to avoid temptation/ 3 
are we really speaking of the Odysseus of the Homeric poet? 
If such a method may account for some features in his 
character, will it in the least explain his character as bound 
up with the whole structure of the poem ? Will it not leave 
the groundwork of the tale and its is?sue a greater mystery 
than ever ? Will it explain why Odysseus, like Ileraldee 
and Philok totes, should use poisoned arrows - - -why. without 
scruple, he should tell lies while he desires to remain un¬ 
recognised, why he should never depart from the truth when 
speaking in his own character—why lie hesitates not to lurk 
in ambush for an unarmed man 5 and stab him behind his 
back and speak of the deed without shame—why he should 
wish to pry into everything in heaven or o:u earth, or 
in the dark: land beneath the earth—why nothing less than 
the slaughter of all bis enemies will satiate a wrath not 
much more reasonable than that of Achilleus ? Still more 
will it explain why Penelope weaves and unweaves her web/ 
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1 Orii> Hist ♦ Gr. Lit , voL i, p, 393* 

1 ik pv m 

* j lb. p* 403. 

' Odym?/, i. 263. j)i + ThMwall 
( His tor}/ of Gtveee, voh L p. 182) refers 
to thin pa»»iige ujjf showing the ¥ nnmifost 
disapprobation 1 of the poofe' It is, at 
the least, very faintly expressed^ Zeue, 
possibly dr being aIxm liflr, gives the 
poison’ and Athene sees no harm in hib 
$0 doing, 

5 Gttys&tli *ub 260. 

Tho Dawn as wearing or spinning 
is the « abject of many Teutonic legends 
In the story of RuaipePtiitskiiJ, the 
poor miller has a daughter who can spin 
straw into gold, and the isetjmd of the 
tale makes Her, of course the kingfe 
bride. The idea once suggested was 
naturally applied also to the am, who, 
wearing his robe of clouds, becomes 
ilia Vidinnl Tailor who, in the story of 
the Glass Coffin, finds the beautiful 
maiden sleeping like the dead in her 


ghwy cm so (of ice), and whose touch at 
oucucnllH her back to life, as t\xo primes 
Idse awakens Dornmehen. This glass 
coffin answers to tho hammer of Thor, 
like which, when placed oxi the magic 
stone, it rises through the floors to the 
upper air; and tho case, when opened, 
expands into a magnificent castle. In 
the story of the Spindle, the Shuttle, and 
the Needle* these instruments of the 
craft of Penolope Wing a wooer home 
for the orphan maiden, who, like Cin¬ 
derella, beebusf s the wife of i lie ki ug, It. 
is almost unnecessary to say that in a 
vast number of st^es in which tho 
pr i n cesses are confessed \y Dr wn-rtui- 
dctts, they arc. known especially m the 
weavers* and weavers, fikar P&ne]np6 t 
of snrks for their fathers or their bla¬ 
thers. Thm Snow White and Rosy 
Red, in the story of the Twelve Wild 
Pucks (Dawont . is always sewing at tho 
shirts for her twelve brothers (the 
mouths), who have been thus trails- 
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—'why, when Odysseus re-burns, she is restored by Athene 
(the daughter of the Sky, the. Pawn -who makes the world 
young), to all her early loveliness, 1 white on him rests once 
more all the splendour of his ancient majesty,—why the 
nurse who recognises him should be Wuiyileia, 2 and the maiden 
who reviles him should be Melantlio, 8 —why his dog Argos, 
although forsaken and untended, still retains something of his 
noble qualities and at once recognises his old master 4 —why, 
when Penelope wishes to speak with him on his return, she is 
charged to wait until the evening 5 —why, in his wanderings 
he should fight not so much with human enemies as with 
mighty beings ;i ud monsters of the earth and sea—why Ids 
long voyage and the time of gloomy disguise should be fol¬ 
lowed by a triumph so full of blood, ending* with a picture of 
Buck serene repose ? 

In truth, the character of Odysseus was not, in any greater 
degree than that of Aehillens, an original creation of the 
Homeric poet. In all its main features it came down ready 
to his hand. Ills wisdom is the wisdom of Athene, and 
Prometheus, and Medeia, of lam os and Asklepios and 
Molampous: his craft is the craft of Hermes, his keen 
sagacity is the piercing eye of Helios or of Odin, and 
from Hermes comes the strange inquisitiveness which must 
pry into everything that he comes across in his path.® If 
he uses poisoned arrows, it is not because Achaian chieftains 
were in the habit of using them, but because the weapons 


formed. The priuci^a rescued by Short* 
shanks akoshs mul sews. In the story 
Of the Best Wish* the inmnmnmk for 

performing her work are supplied by 
Bo whoso seissoife, plied in die air, 
bring to light all kinds of beautiful 
shapes, as the clouds and the earth are lit 
up by tin© rising sun. Nor is the Doll in 
the Grass (Dasuut) lees expert, though 
P’jb foirk which she weaves and sews is 
1 m l iay tiny little.* Most or all of these 
stones have their counterpart in the 
German and Celtic folklore* The ax* 
plaits of the Valiant Tailor of the 
German storms are repeated in the 
Gaelic story of Mac-a-Rnegaich (Camp* 
bell, it, -i07 j which reproduces the Norse 
tab of Boots who aleu match with he 
Troll. (Paeent.) 


1 Od t j viti 19% 

% V. xrii. SL In tho name of her 
father Autplykoff we have again the 
same word whirh gave rise to the stqry 
of Ljk46n, uml to the me/iiiitig which 
-®Schyloe attached to the name of 
Phoibos I,ykoio3, or ■>(lugenfe the 
child of light. 

3 76, xviii, .821. Wo set the process 
by which the forco of the old mythical 
language was weakened and lost, when 
the po#fc speutes of Aldan tho as att&Ai- 
irdppos. 

4 lb* xrii* 300, 

6 Ik xvii. fi H% 

* This inquisitiveness is specially seen 
in the episodes of the Kyklops and tlu i 
Seirens. 
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of Heralded were steeped in venom and the rohe of Medela 
scorched the body of Giauke: if he submits to he the lover of 
Kirke and Knlypso, it is because Achilleus solaced Itimself 
with Diomede for the loss of Bris&is, and Herakles awhile 
forgot his sorrows in the Bouse of D&aneira. If he can he 
a secret stabbor, it is not because the heroic ideal could stoop 
to such baseness, but because Phoibos can smite secretly is 
well as slay openly, and because it matters not whether the 
victim be but one man or the fifty who fall by the spear of 
BeUerophdn. If at the end he smites all his enemies, it is 
not because they have committed an offence which, according 
to the standard of the age, would deserve such punishment, 
but because the wrath of Achilkms could be appeased only 
by the blood of bis enemies, as the blazing sun tramples on 
the dark clouds beneath bis feet. We may be well assured 
that such as these were not the habits of the men who dwelt 
at Tiryns or in Ithaki—that such as these were not the 
characteristics of the chieftains who dwelt in Mykenai. But 
if the character of Odysseus is not strictly Achaian, so, like 
that of Achilleus, it is not, in strictness of speech, human. 
Mr. Grote has truly said t,hat the aim of the poet is not ethical 
or didactic either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey; 1 and an 
examination of the letter poem scatters to the winds all 
fancies which see in Odysseus an image of the Christian 
warrior fighting the good fight of faith, yet yearning for his 
rest in heaven. 2 The ideal :is indeed magnificent, and it 
has never been more magnificently realised, but it is not 
the ideal either of Christianity or even of humanity; it, is 
the life of the sun. At the outset of his return from the 
east, Odysseus has to encounter superhuman foes; and 
the discomfiture of the Kyklups rouses the wrath of the 
sea-god Poseidon, as the clouds rise from the water3 and 
curl round the rising sun. Still Zeus is ou his side, and 


m 
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1 History of Grm&t vol. ii. p, 278, 
Horace draws but a feeble moral when 
he Says of the , kid- 

Quicqutd delimit regee, pl$ctuntur 
Aehivi i. 2, 14, 

But that this should be the case is poi> 
ieetl y explained by the growth of my¬ 


thology, The wrath of beings lib* 
Achilleus and Odysseus mmt be wide- 
Bpreaditig and indimdminute, The 
clouds and winds take no heed of man, 

% For a mi note working out of this 
view boo Isaac Williams, Christian 
Scholar, p, 115, 
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Poseidon lumseif shall not be able to cut short his course,' 
though all his comrades should tall by the way, as the 
morning clouds may be scattered before the noonday. But 
while he moves steadily towards his home, that home is 
dark and gloomy. Prom it the sun is still far distant, and 
only from time to time a faint refected light is shed upon 
it as Telemachos strives to maintain the honour of his 
father’s house. 2 So Penelope remains quiet in her home. 
Forbidding forms crowd around her, but her purity remains 
unsullied. The web begun is never ended; the fairy tracery 
of cirri clouds is blotted out from the sky every night, and 
must be wrought again during the coming day. There are 
others too who have not forgotten the hero, and Eurykleia 
strives to retain Telemachos, when he would go forth to 
seek his father. 3 But he earmot stay. The slant rays 
Vanish from the sky, and the house of Laertes is shadowed 
with deeper gloom. Meanwhile Odysseus is hastening on. 
For awhile he tarries with Eirlce and Kalypso, and makes 
a longer sojourn in the house of Alkinoos, even as Sigurd, 
abode long time in. the house of Gamiar. The Phaiakian 
chieftain would have him stay for ever. His land is as fair 

1 Tho influence of Poiyphei'fio^ on the 
fortune* of Odysseus strangely perplexes 
Coionel Mure, who sols in it the chief 
defect of the Odys$fu, us interfering with 
the ‘retributive equity 1 which In?fancier 
that he finds in the lltad, 4 No reader 
of taste or judgment/ he thinks, 4 can 
fail to experience in its pern sal a certain 
feeling of impatience, not only that the 
destinies of a blameless hero and mi in¬ 
nocent woman, but that any import ant 
trains o' events, should hinge on m of¬ 
fensive a mechanism as the blind affec¬ 
tion of a mighty deity for so odious a 
mop step as Polyphcm us/-— CriL II fat. 

Gr m Lit, vol. ii. p, If) i f The real ques¬ 
ts on to bo ai^wred was how t he mighty 
deity came to be the father of the odious 
monster. As, according to the myth, he 
was his father, there was nothing un¬ 
natural in attributing to Poseidon the 
affection of a parent for his offspring, 

But, in truth, nothing could show more 
clearly than these words Colonel Murete 
inability to outer fairly into the spirit of 
Greek mythology* it was simply im¬ 
possible that the post could imdce use of 
any other mechanism. Tim train of 


events which he recounts is not the Se¬ 
quence of any human life, but the earner 
of Phot bos' and .Daphne, Perseus and 
Andromeda, In short, the Kyklops iis 
Hie non of Pom kifer, originally a god of 
the air—in other words, tho exhalations 
winch form tfljkmseivea into die hideous 
stor^-cloucfe, through which the a? in 
aotmitimes glares down tike ,i huge eye 
in Pie midst of the l>laek forehead of t|ie 
giant Mr, Kelly, therrfc tM t mistakes 
the eye which ivul T y belongs to tho son 
for the Kyklops Inin self, when lie say*, 
1 The Greek mythology shows ft&a who!* 
people of smith in tho Cyclops, giants 
with om eye round as a wheel in their 
foreheads.* He is right in adding that 
4 they were akin to the heavenly Manta, 
and dwelt with the Phuacians, the uk- 
vigaLors of the cloud sen. in the brood 
Hypeqria, the upper land, he, heaven, 
until the legend transplanted them both 
to the Western ho ri £ on f — Indo-Kurojimn 
Folk-lore, p, 32 

3 The merely secondary eli ursetfr of 
Telenmchos has been already noticed, 
p. 247. 

* 0(1 iif Mg. 
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THE RETURN" OF ODYSSEUS. 2 b 

as summer: but the suu may not tarry, and Odysseus cannot CHAP 
abide there, even with NitusikdL So he hastens home, -—A'-’- 
sometimes showing his might, as the turn breaks for a 
moment through a rift in the clouds; but the darkness is 
greatest when he lands on his own shores, He is sur- 
rounded, by enemies and spies, and he takes refuge in craft 
and falsehood. 1 The darkness itself must aid him to win 
the victory, and Athene takes all beauty from his face, and 
all brightness from his golden hair. 3 These ideas, with 
all the others which had come down to him as a, fruitful 
heritage from the language of his remote forefathers, the 
Homeric poet might recombine or develope; but if he brought 
him to Ithaka under a cloud, he could not hut say that 
Athene took away his glory, while yet Iris dog Argos, the 
same hound who couches at the feet of Artemis or drives the 
herds of the sun to their pastures, knows his old master 
in all his squalid raiment* and dies for joy at seeing him. 3 
When on his return Telemaehos asks whether the bridal 
couch of Odysseus is covered with spiders’ webs, he could 
not but say in reply that Penelope still remained faithful to 
her early love ; 1 and when Telemachos is once more to see 
his father, he could not but make Athkne restore him to 
more than his ancient beauty. 5 So the man of many toils 
and wanderings returns to his home, 6 only to find that his 
son is unable to rule Iris house, 7 as PliaethtVn and Putroklos 
were alike unable to guide the horses of Helios. Still 
Penelope is fair as Artemis or Aphrodite, 8 although Melan- 
tho and Melanthios, 9 the black children of the crafty (D olios) 

Night, strive to dash her life with gloom, and Odysseus 
stands a, squalid beggar in his own halb in Thenceforth the 
poet-s path was still more distinctly marked. He must 
make the arm of Odysseus irresistible, 1 ’ he must make 
Athene aid him in storing up weapons for the conflict, 13 as 



! Qdi/ts, xiib 256, k.t,X. 

1 Ibid. xu, 431. The language adheres 
©fen more closely to the myth. His 
looks are actually destroyed, 

pU'fl&s ix KtfpcrAiis CAfire ■Tyiyay • 

Thos,; -which she gave him when she 
restored his beauty would be strictly 
the new rays bursting hum behind the 


clouds. 

* 0di/s$, xvii. 327. * Ibid, xvi. 3/5. 

* Ibid. xvi. 17o. 

* Ibid . L 2 ; xvi. 205, 

1 Ibid. xvi. 256. * Ibid, xvii, 37- 

B Jhid. xvR. 212 ; xviij. 320. 

10 Ibid. xvii. 363. 11 Ibid , xviii. 96. 

12 Ibid. xix. 33. 
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Thetis brought, the armour of* Hepbaistos to Achilleus, and 
Hjordis that of Begin to Sigurd. He must make Penelope 
toll how often she had woven and undone her web while he 
tarried so long away. 1 When. Penelope asks tidings of 
Odysseus, the poet could not but give an answer in which the 
flash of gold and blaze of purple carries us directly to the 
arming of Aehilleus.* As Eurykleia, the old nurse, tends 
him at the bath, he must make her recognise the wound 
made by the wild boar, 3 who wrought the deatli of the fair 
Adonis, and tell how her foster-child came to be called 
Odysseus. 4 Then, as the day of doom is ushered in, he 
mast relate how as the lightning flashed from the sky 3 
the rumour went abroad that the chieftain was come again 
to his home. So Penelope takes down the bow which 
Iphitos, the mighty, had given to Odysseus, 8 and bids the 
suitors stretch it; but they cannot, and there is no need that 
Tele machos should waste his strength now that his father has 
come home. 7 Then follows the awful tragedy. Zeus must 
thunder as the beggar seizes the bow. 8 The suitors begin to 
fall beneath the unerring arrows ; but the victory is not to be 
won without a struggle. Telemachos has left the chamber 
door ajar and the enemy arm themselves with the weapons 
which they find there. s It is but another version of the 
battle which Aehilleus fought with Skanmndros and Simoeis 
in the war of elements; and as then the heart of Aehilleus 
almost failed him, so wavers now the courage of Odysseus. 13 
Tor a moment the dark clouds seem to be gaining mastery over 



1 Od, xix* HO. Penelope is the 
waver of the web of cirri clouds. 

Mr. Kelly, summing up the general 
ehnract■. eristics of Aryjm mythology, 
say a t Li gltt clouds were webs spurt, and 
woven by celestial women, who also 
d r e w \v at er from t h r i'o u n 1 1 n n s on In ih 
and poured it down raiu, The 
yellow light gleaming through the clouds 
was the If golden hair, A fast-scudding 
cloud wa& a horse flying from its 
pursuers. , . In all this and much more 
of the same kind. there wm not yet an 
atom of that symbolism which has com* 
monly been assumed as the starting* 
point of all mythology. The mythic 
amnmld, for example, were, for those 
who first gave them their names, no 


mere images or figments of the mind. 
They were downright realities, for they 
were seen by men who were quick to 
see, and who had not yet learned to 
SUSpadt any collusion between their eyes 
mid their fancy I—Cur miii&s of Indo- 
European 7ra<I?/iov and Folk-lore, p, 8. 

1 Od, x\x. 22:1, 

3 Pnd, xix. 303, 

4 Ibid, xix, 201. The origin of this 
name, m of so many others, w wrongly 
accounted for* The same conftraion 
was at work here, which changed 
LykAon into a wolf, and Kallfeto into a 
bear. 

* Oil xx. 105 , * Ibid, ixl 5 . 

7 Ibid, xxi, 130. B Mid. xxb 113, 

9 Ibid , :orii, HI. u Ibid. xxiL 147. 



THE CONFLICT W.TTJI THE SUITORS. 


the sun. But Athene comes to his aid/ as before slie had 
come to help Achilleus, and the arrows of the suitors are in 
vain aimed at the hero, 2 although Telemachos is wounded, 3 
though not do the death, like Patroklos. Yet more, Athene 
must show her Aigis/ dazzling as the face of the unclouded 
sun; and when the victory is won, the corpses of the slain 
must be thrust away, 5 like the black vapours driven from 
the iky. Only for Melanthios he reserves the full measure 
of indignity which Achilleus wreaked on the body of the 
dead Hektor, 6 Then follows the recognition in which, 
under another form, Prokris again meets Kephalos, and. Iole 
once more rejoices the heart of Hera.kies. For a little while 
the brightness rests on Laertes, and the old man’s limbs 
again grow strong j but the strength comes from Athene. 7 

Whatever light the progress of Comparative Mythology 
may hereafter throw on the growth of Aryan epic poetry, 
one conclusion, at the least, is forced upon us by this 
analysis, and Odysseus is found to be as much and as little 
an Aokaian chieftain as Achilleus or Meleagros. The poems 
may remain a mine of wealth tor all who seek to find in 
them pictures and manuers of the social life of a pre-hxstorie 
age; but all the great chiefs are removed beyond a criticism, 
which starts with attributing to them the motives which 
influence mankind under any circumstances whatsoever. 


1 Odi/ss. xxii. 205. 1 Ibid, xx.it 257. 3 [hid. xxii. 277. * Ibid. xxii. 297. 

* Em. xxii, 4ti0. ( Ibid. ’udi. 475. T Ibid, x.viv. 357. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MYTHICAL PHRASES AS FU.RNTSIUNO MATERIALS FOR THS TEU¬ 
TONIC EPIC POEMS, AND THE LEGENDS OF ARTHUR AND 
ROLAND. 

The results obtained from an examination of Greek epic 
poetry, so far as it has come down to us, have a direct and. 
important bearing on the mythology of northern Europe, 
and on the estimate which, we must take of it. Of the general 
character of the Hellenic tribes we can form a notion more 
or less exact from the evidence of contemporary documents, 
as soon as we reach the historical age ; but, whatever may 
be its defects or its vices, we are fully jo stilted in saying 
that it is not the character of the great Achaian chieftains 
as exhibited either in the Iliad or the Odyssey. We have 
absolutely no warrant for the belief that the ancestors of 
PerjIdes or Themistokles, within ten or even more generations, 
were men who would approve the stabbing of enemies behind 
their backs, the use of poisoned arrows, and the butchery of 
captives deliberately set apart to grace the funeral sacrifices 
of a slain chief. Hay, more, we shall look in vain in any 
historical record for any portrait which will justify the belief 
that the picture of Achilleus in the Iliad is the likeness 
of an actual Achaian chieftain, while on any psychological 
analysis we seem to be driven to the conclusion that the 
character is one removed altogether from the bounds of 
humanity. If the analysis already made of the character of 
Odysseus and Achilleus shows that almost every feature is 
traditional, and that the portraits, as a. whole, are not of the 
poet’s making, that the wisdom and the falsehood, the truth- 
fillness and the sullenness, whether of the one hero or the 
other, were impressed upon each by a necessity' which no 
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poet could resist, and that these conclusions are proved by 
the-evidence, overwhelming in its amount, which shows that 
Achilleas and Odysseus are reflections of Perseus, Theseus, 

Herakles, and these, again, of ITioibos and Helios, or of other 
deities who share their attributes—if the whole story which 
has gathered round the names of these great national heroes 
resolves itself into the cloudland of heaven with its never 
ceasing changes, we are at once justified in thinking - that 
the history of the Teutonic heroes may be of much the same 
kind; and if on examining it we not only find this suspicion 
home out, but discern in it some of the most important 
incidents and sequences which mark the Greek legends, the 
conclusion is forced upon us that the Teutonic epics, like 
uic, are the fruit of one and the same tree which 
has spread its branches over all the Aryan lands, and that 
the heroes of these epics no more exhibit the ac tual character 
of Northmen and Germans than the portraits of the heroes 
in the Iliad and Odyssey are pictures of actual Achaian chief*- 
tains, When we find further that the action in each case 
turns on the possession of a beautiful woman and the trea¬ 
sures which make up her dowry, that this woman is in each 
case seduced or betrayed, while the hero with his invincible 
weapons is doomed to an early death after the same stormy 
and vehement career, we see that we are dealing with mate- y 
rials which under different forms are essentially the same; 
and our task becomes at each stage shorter and simpler. 

Hence as wo begin the story of Volsung (who is Diogenes The Val¬ 
or the son of Odin, his father Rerir and his grandfather &Uilg Tue " 
Sigi being the only intermediate links'), we suspect at once 
that we are carried away from the world of mortal men, 
when we find that he is one of those mysterious children 
whose birth from a mother destined never to see them 1 por¬ 
tends their future greatness and their early end; and as we 
read further of the sword which is left for the strongest in 


1 So in the Hindu popular story, not bo born, upon which hisMOtfcer 
V i kruiri adi t v a {the chi I d of Aditi, Krone*. stabbed herself. But the tragic event 
or the Dawn-bind of the East), is the duly happening (hiring the ninth month, 
sen of G;,iidhavbn-sfH3. When his Vikrghnditya came into the world by 
8 i re died, his grandfather, the deity himself.' -Burton, laics of Indian 
1 India, resolved that ‘ the babe should Devilry, preface, p. xv. 
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the rooftrec of VolsungV hall, no room is left for doubt that 
•we luLve before us the story of Theseus in another dress. The 
one-eyed guest with the great striped cloak and lwoad flapping 
hat, who buries the sword up to its hilt in the huge oak stem, 1 
is Odin, the lord of the air, who in Teutonic mythology is like 
the Kyldops, one-eyed, as India Savitar is one-handed. But 
Aigeus in the Argive story is but one of the many names of 
Zeus Poseidbn, and as the husband of Ait-Lira-, the ether, he 
also is lord of the air. In vain, when Odin has departed, do 
Siggeir, the husband of Yolstmg’s daughter Signy, and the 
other guests at her marriage-least, strive to drsbw the sword. 
It remains motionless in the trunk until it is touched by 
Sigmund, 2 the youngest and bravest of Volsung’s sons—a 
reproduction in. part of Volstuig himself, as Odysseus is of 
Autolykos. To Sigmund’s hand, as to Arthur, the sword 
yields itself at once, without an effort. Theseus lifts the 
h uge stone beneath which Aigeus had placed his rnagic sword 
and sandals. The weapon of the Greek story is the sword of 
Chrys&or ; that of the Teutonic legend is the famous Gram, 
the Excalibur of Arthur and the Duran dal of Poland, and 
Sigmund thus becomes, like Achilleus, the possessor of an 
irresistible arm. In truth, the whole myth. ofVolsung and 
Ids children is but a repetition, in. all its phases, of that 
great drama of Greek mythology which begins with 1 he loss 
of the golden fleece and ends with the return of the Hera,- 
kleidai. This drama represents the course or history of the 
sun in all its different aspects, as ever young or growing old, 
as dying or immortal, as shooting with, poisoned weapons or 
as hating a lie like death, as conquering the powers of dark¬ 
ness or as smitten by their deadly weapons; and thus in the 
defeat of Sigmund we have an incident belonging as strictly 

1 This irm grows through the roof of .heroes nre taught by Ghaivon, l|e 
Hie Ini 11 and spreads its branches far and wears the invisible helmet, and like 
wide in the upper air. It is manifestly many or most mythical champions, can 
the counterpart of Yggdraail. be wounded only in one part of his 

1 The Sig^urtd of Eeowulf and the body* If again Fafnii\ when dying hy 
Volsdag Tale tears a name which is an his band, tells him of the things which 
epithet of Odin, the giver of victory* dial! happen hereafter, wo must remeii- 
Ilo is drawn by Kcgin from the trunk her that the Pythian dragon guarded 
of a poplar tree, he is loved by tko the oracle of Delphi-—Grimm, Deutsche 
Valkyrie Brynhild. and instructed by Mythologies 313* 
the wise Gripir, as Achilleus and other 
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THE SAGA OF THE VOISUNCS, 

to the solar myth sis the victory of Achilleus over Hektor, 
or the slaughter of the Sphinx by Oidipous. It could not be 
otherwise. Odin and Fhoibos live while Haidar and Asklo- 
pros die, but these rise again themselves or live in their 
.children. So, too, there must be a struggle between Siggeir 
and Sigmund for the possession of Gram, for Siggeir stands 
to Sigmund in the relation of PolydekrAs to Perseus, or of 
Paris to Men elans. But he is the dark being regarded for 
the present as the conqueror, and Sigmund and his ten 
brothers, the hours of the sunlit day, are taken and bound. 
The ten brothers are slain ; Sigmund himself is saved by his 
sister Siguy, and with bis son Sin dot h, now runs as a were¬ 
wolf through the forest, the Lykeian or wolf-god wandering 
through, the dark forest of the night- —a dreary picture which 
the mythology of sunnier lands represented under the softer 
image of the sleeping Helios sailing in his golden cup from 
the western to the eastern ocean. But the beautiful Siguy 
is no other than .Penelope, and Siggeir s followers are the 
suitors who eat up the substance of Sigmund, as they had 
deprived him of his armour. There remains therefore to be 
Wrought again a vengeance like that of Odysseus : and when 
Sinfiotli is, like Telemachos, strong enough to help his 
hither, the two, like the Ithakmi chieftains, burn up Siggeir 
and HI his followers, the mode in which they are slain 
pointing to the scorching heat of the sun not less clearly 
than the deadly arrows which stream from the bow of 
Odysseus. Sigmund now regains his heritage, end for him, us 
for Cab * sseus, there fol lows a time of serene repose. Like Nestor, 
who is exaggerated in Tithonos, he reaches a good old age : 
but as Odysseus must yet go thi’ough the valley of death, so 
Sigmund has to fight the old battle over again, and is slain 
in a war with the sons of King Hunding, in whom are 
reflected the followers of Siggeir. But Achilleus is slain 
only when Apollon guides the spear of Paris ; and so when 
Sigmund’s hour is come, the one-eyed man with the flapping 
hat and the blue garment (of ether) is seen again. As he 
.stretches out this spear, Sigmund strikes against it his good 
sword Gram, and the blade is shivered in twain. The hero 
nt once knows that Odin stands before him, and prepares to 
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HOOK die on the battle-field. But lole stood by the funeral pile 
J. \ of Herakles, and Sigmund dies in the arms of bis young 
' * wife Hjordis, youthful as Da/pluiS or Arethousa, * refusing all 

leeohcraft and bowing his head to Odin’s will/ as in the 
Trojan myth Pains cannot be healed even though Oindue 
would gladly save him. 

Th« Story Bo ends the first act of the great drama; but the wheel 
of Sigurd. -J jas onl y to make another turn, and bring back the same 
series of events with slight differences of names and colour¬ 
ing. Sigmund leaves TIjordis the mother of an unborn babe,, 
the Phoibos who is the child of L6t6, and of the Sun who- 
sank yestereve beneath the western waters. This child, 
who receives the name of Sigurd, is born in the house of 
Hialprelc, who is localised as King of Denmark, but who 
represents Lai os or Akrisios in the Theban and Argive 
legends ; and these, we need not say, are simply reflections of 
Vritra, the being who wraps all things in the veil of dark¬ 
ness. Sighrd himself is the favourite hero of northern tra¬ 
dition. Like A.chilleus, he is the destined knight who- 
succeeds where all others have failed before him. Troy 
cannot fall if the son of Peleus be absent; Palair cannot be 
slain, nor Bryuhild rescued, except by the son of Sigmund. 
Physically, there is no difference between them. Both hnve- 
the keen blue eyes, and golden locks, and invincible weapons, 
of Phoibos and Athene; on both alike rests the glory of a 
perfect beauty; and to both their weapons and their armour 
come from the god of fire. But in the Norse story there is 
a connection between Begin, the mysterious smith of King' 
Hialprek, and the dragon Pafnir, which cannot be traced 
between Hephaistos and the Delphian Python, but which te 
full)- explained by the differences of a northern and a medi¬ 
terranean climate. In the Norse story, there is enmity 
between Fafnir and Begin, between the serpent who has- 
colled round the treasure of Bryuhild (as (lie Fanis hide the 
cows of Indra), and the faculties of life and growth repre¬ 
sented by the dwarfs to whose race Begin belongs. 1 Begin , 

1 * Tito dwarfs of Teutonic mythology but the contrivance and worn! erf el pro- 
aro Uistinmtished&om its gianto because perties present in the mineral stuil 
they dr, not, like the latter, represent vegetable kingdoms, and shown :n torn 
the wild arid lawless energies of nature, and shape, in colour and growth, m. 






BEGIN AND FAFN1R. 

ia short, h one of that class of beings who supply warmth 
and vigour to all living things ; Falirir is the simple darkness 
or cold, which is the mere negation of life and light. Hence 
from Begin comes the bidding which charges Sigurd to slay 
Jkiiiiir ; but the mode in which this enmity is said to have 
been excited is singularly significant. In their wanderings, 
Odin, Loki, and Halmir, the gods of the glistening heavens, 
■come to a river -where, nigh to a ford, an otter is eating a 
.salmon with its eyes shut. Loki, slaying the beast with a 
.stone, boasts that at one throw he has got both fish and fiesli. 
This is the first- blow dealt by the lords of light to the powers 
of cold and darkness: but the way is as yet by no means 
©pen before them. Many a, day .has yet to pass, and many a 
hero yet to fall, before the beautiful summer can be brought 
out from the prison-house hedged in by its outwork oi spears 
or ice. The slain otter is a brother of Tafnir and Begin, 
and a son of Reidmar, in whoso house the three gods ask 
shelter, showing at the same time their spoil. At Beit 1 mar’s 
bidding his two surviving sons bind Loki, Odm, and Halmir, 
who are not set free until they promise to fill the otter’s 
skin with gold, and so to cover it that not a white hair shell 
be seen—in other words, the powers of the bright heaven are 
pledged to loosen the ice-fetters of the earth, and destroy 
every sign of its long bondage. But the gold is the glisten¬ 
ing tre sure which has been taken away when Pexsephond 
was stolen from her mother Oem ter and Bryuhild left to 
sleep within the walls of flame. Hence Loki must discharge 
the office of Hermes when he goes to reclaim the maiden 
from the rugged lord of Hades: and thus Odin sends Loki 
to the dwelling of the dark elves, where he compels the 
dwarf Andvari to give up the golden treasures which he had 
hoarded in the stony caves, whose ice-like walls answer to 
the dismal den of the Vedic Ranis. One ring alone Andvari 
seeks to keep. It is the source of all his wealth, and ring 
after rhm drops from it. He wishes, in other words, to keep 



Ynrions hurtful or useful 
I'lUTWn f fir 0(1 |f®r TUtiioVlf p 11* 
rightly aids, ‘Tim word must be a 
simple Teutonic one, find we most likely 
come on the traces of its primary signi¬ 


ficance in our word Zv&reh, as equivalent 
to quer, wicked or cross, the intellectual 
application of which has survived, 
in the English queer' 
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ft** of tllG ^Tmmer itself' as represented by the symbol of 
the reproductive power in nature. The ringas the magic neck¬ 
lace of Harmonia find Eriphyfe, the kestos of Aphrodite 5 , the 
ship of .Isis and Athene, the Yoni of Vishnu., the Argo which 
bears wit].in itself all the chieftains of the Aehaian lauds. 
Audv ari prays in vain, but before he surrenders the ring, ho 
lays on it a cut se, which is to make it the bane of every man 
who owns it. It is, in short, to be the cause of more than 
one Trojan war, 1 the Helen who is to bring ruin to the 
hosts who seek to rescue Her from thraldom. The beauty 
of the ring tempts Odin to keep it, but the gold he yields 
to Reidmar. It is, however, not enough to hide all the 
white hairs of the otter’s skin. One yet remains visible, 
and this can be hidden only by the ring which Odin is thus 
compelled to lay upon it, as the ice cannot be wliollv melted 
till the frill warmth of summer has come back to the earth. 
Thus the three _..Lsir g’o free, hut Loki lays again ou the ring 
the curse of the dwarf Andvari. The working of this curse 
is seen first in the death of Reidmar, who is slain by Begin, 
and fa fair, because he refuses to share with them the gold 
which he had received from the Mah\ The same cause 
makes Regin and Fafitir enemies. Fafnir will not yield up 
the treasure, and taking a dragon’s form he folds iris coils 
around the golden heaps upon the glistening heath, as the 
Python imprisons the. fertilising streams at Helplioh Tims 
foiled, Begin beseeches rhgurd to smite the dragon ; but 
cyen fcigtud cannot do this without a sword of sufficient- 
temper. Begin forges two, hut the blades of both are 
shivered at the first stroke. Sigurd exclaims bitterly that 
the weapons are untrue, like Begin and all his race,— a phrase 
which points with singular clearness to the difference between 
the subterranean fires and the life-giving rays of the sun, 
■which alone can scatter the shades of night or comiuer the 
winter’s cold. It is clear that the victory cannot be won 
without the sword which Odin drove into the oak trunk, and 
which had been broken in the hands of Sigmund. But the 



1 This ring' raappefer* with precisely 
the same qualities anti consf'qncnces 
in many of the sagas of Northern 


Europe; and it is absurd to snppes 
tbal such, a furies of in admits was con¬ 
st u at ly recurring in actual history. 




pieces remain in the beeping of Hjotfdis, tlie mo f her of 
Sigurd, and thus the wife of Sigmund plays here precisely 
the part of Thetis. In each case the weapons with which 
the hero is to win his victory come through the mother, and 
in each case they are forged or welded by the swarthy fire- 
nod; but the Norse tale ia even more true than the Homeric 
legend, for the sword which smites the darkness to-day is 
the same blade which the enemies of the sun yes tore ve 
snapped in twain. With the sword thus forged from the 
shattered pieces of Gram Begin bids Sigurd smile the 
Dragon ; but the hero must first avenge his father’s death, 
and King Handing, his sons, and ail his host are slain, 
l ike the suitors by the arrows of Odysseus, before Sigurd 
goes forth on his good steed Gran, which Odin had brought 
to him as .Athene brought Pegasos to Belloroplidri, to en¬ 
counter the guardian of the earth’s treasures. But no 
sooner is the Dragon slain than Begin in his turn feels the 
desire of vengeance for the very deed which he had urged 
Sigurd to do, and he insists that the hero shall bring Turn 
Ids brother's heart roasted. Then filling himself with Faf- 
rtirs blood, Begin lies down to sleep, and Sigurd, as ho 
roasts the heart, wonders whether it be soft, and putting a, 
portion to his Ups, finds that ho understands the voices of 
the birds, who, singing over his head, bid him eat it all and 
become the wisest of men, and then, cutting off Begirds head, 
take possession of all his gold. This is manifestly the legend 
of lamds and Melampous,. while the wisdom obtained by eat- 
inn- the heart of Fafnir has a further connection with the 
Python as the guardian of the Delphic oracle. 1 
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1 Grimm regards Hid words Python 
and Fafnir as* standing to each other in 
th$ relation of Blip and 
Brleguiig des JDrachmi Fafnir gcirmhiit 
m TtiBwv, don Apollo heniegte, uml wit* 
Python das duifische Orakd hittefce, 
wissagt tier sterhej e ie FAfbir /—Deutsche 
Uyikotegie, 345. Ia the lay of Beowulf 
this Fcrpent ordragon appears under the 
uaiuo Orenclel; and, in fact, the whole 
story of Sigurd ia in that poem related 
substantially, although not with the 
same fulness of detail, of Sigmund tho 
father of Beowulf, the AYftelsmg, who, 
having slain the worm, becomes the 


possessor of the ring hoard which he 
may enjoy at pleasure* Like thr Korea 
Sigurd, Sigmund Is f of wanderers by 
far the greatest; tliroughou* the human 
race; * he is, in short, the Odysboub who 
wanders very far over many lands, after 
the fall of IIion, which again answers 
to the slaying of the dragon. Tho 
Fitela of Beowulf is clearly the Sinfiotli 
of the Volsang tillo. For some remarks 
on the comparative antiquity of these 
two legends seS[ Ludlow, Popular Egks 
of the Middle Ages, L 41* Tho sub¬ 
stantial identity of the two myths 
renders tho question of date of com- 
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HOOK With, this exploit begins the career of Signed as ChrysAdr, 

■—*' As Achilletis is taught by Oheiron, so is Signed instructed 

The rescue hy Gripir, tin.) wise man. and thus in the fulness of wisdom 
of Bryn- and strength, with his golden hair flowing over his shoulders, 
and an eye whoso glance dazzled all who faced it, lie rides over 
the desolate heath, until he comes to the circle of flame 
within which sleeps the Valkyrie Bryn hi Jd . 1 No other horse 
but Gran can leap that wall of fire, no knight hut Sigurd 
can guide him across that, awful harrier: but at his touch 
the maiden is roused from the slumber which had lasted 
since Odin thrust the thorn of sleep or winter into her cloak, 
like the Bakshaa’ claw which threw the little sun-girl of the 
Hindu tale into her magic trance. At once she knows that 
before her stands the only man who never knew fear, the 
only man who should ever have her as his bride. But 
Brynhild also has the gift of marvellous wisdom, and as 
the Teutonic Alrune, E she reflects the knowledge of the 
Greek Athene and the Latin Minerva. From her Sigurd 
receives all the runes, but these scarcely reveal to him so 
much of the future as had been laid bare for him in the 
prophecies of Gripir . 3 By the latter he had been told that 




paratavely little importance. The real 
point for consideration vj that these 
etorfes are further identical with the 
sagas of the three Delgis* and of Bultlur, 
and * has also with the myth* of AdonU, 
Dionysos, S&tJ>6d6n, Mem non, and other 
gods and heroes of Hellenic tradition. 

In one version, Ptifuir predicts that 
Sigurd will die drowned* Tho prophecy 
is not till filled, Imt it points clearly to 
the myth of Emlymion,—Ludlow, Popu¬ 
lar 1C pics s i. 76, 

1 Brynhild, as wo might suppose, 
reappears in in any Teutonic stories* In 
the htory of Strong Hans (Grimm), she 
is the chained maiden who is guarded 
hy the dwarf (Audvari ), When 
Hans [Sigurd) slays the dwarf, the 
chains immediately fail off her hands. 
In the story of the True Bride, the 
prince is as faithless ns Sigurd, But 
the princess recovers him hi the end 
with the happier lot of Penelope, In 
the story of the AVWk utter’s Child the 
Knight hm to cut his way through 
the thorny hedges, as Sigurd has to rid i 
through the flames. As the fearless 


hero, Sigurd ™ the theme of the story 
of tho ‘Prince who was afraid of 
Nothing/ and whose fortunes are 
much like those of the deliverer of 
Brynhild, 

2 The Anritm of Tacitus, (u\niu 
Bunsen, God in History } ii. 151, 

11 AVith the runes he also receives a 
great deal of ^ood advice, pointing pre¬ 
cisely to those features in the myths of 
Phoibos, Helios, Hermes, mid Herakles, 
which, when translated into the condi¬ 
tions of human morality, become fmits 
or vices; Helios may burn his enemies 
withoffe scruple or shame, but Sigurd 
must not do this, nor must he be* like 
Irtdm and Paris, yvvatjjuxvfis, nor a liar 
like Odysseus. The warnings which -she 
adds are much of the same sort. 

The winter sleep of Brynhild is tra¬ 
vestied in -the later story of .'Dietrich and 
Sigenot (Ludlow, Popular Ej)t ?, L 263.) 
Dietrich is here tho Sigurd or bright hero* 
who wears the helmet of Groin whom 
he Isas slain, and who if! the nephew of 
the giant Sigonot, Sigenot now carries 
off Dietrich and shuts him up in a hollow 





EKYKHILTf AND GUKNAK. 


BrviiluW doubtless knew not, as Sigurd rode on to the ka li 
of Giulri the Kifltmgi that her place was now to be taken by 
another, and that her own lot was to he that of Ariadne, 
Aithra, or Oinone. It is the old tale, repeated under a, 
thousand different forms. The bright dawn who . greeted 
the newly risen sun cannot be with him as ho journeys 
through the heaven; and the bride whom he weds in her 
stead is nearer and more akin to the mists ol evening or the 
cold of winter. Tims Giklrun, loving and beQ.utiJ.ul as she 
is, is still the daughter of the Nifiung, the child of the mist, 
and stands to Sigurd precisely in the relation of Deianeira 
to Heraldes, as the unwitting cause of her husbamfs ruin. 
But Brynhild yet lives, and Gunnar, who, like Mogni or 
lingerie, is a son of the Nifhing and brother of Gudruu, seeks 
to have her as his wife. His desire can be satisfied only 
through Sigurd, who by the arts and philtres of Grimliild 
has been made to forget his first love and betroth hhuseli to 
Gudnm. In vain Gunnar ! strives to ride throngh the 
flames that encircle Brynhild, until at last, by the arts of 
Grimhild, Sigurd is made to change shapes and anus with 
Gunnar, and, mounting on Gran, to force Brynhild to yield. 
Thus Sigurd weds the Yallcyrie in Gunnars form, and lies 
down by her side with the unsheathed blade of Gram between 
them . 2 In the morning he gives to Brynhild the ring which 


^tone or towor. where* like Eiifrn&r Lod- 
In-op, he is at tuck eel hy many a strong 
worm or serpenI. the snakes of night 
One of his follower* trim to mist him 
by a rope, which tiiefiks, and Dietrich 
tells him that the wounds which ha has 
received cannot be healed, things, 
however, turn out better than he ex¬ 
pects ; but the ‘.uio night which he spent 
in the house seemed to him as thirty 
years, r 

* * Gunnar Gjukasott seems to Signify 
darkness, and thus we sea that the 
awakening ami budding spring is gmu\ 
carried .iw.iyby Gnmiaj , like Proserpine 
by Pluto ; like SM by R&vaitt. Gml- 
rm f the daughter of Grimhild, and 
sometimes herself called Grimhild, 
whether the latter name meant summer 
(cf. G harm* in Sanskrit), or the earth 
and nature in tho latter part of tho 
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year, is a sister of the dark Gunnar, and 
though now married to the bright 
Sigurd, she belongs hermit to the 
nebulous regions/—31ax .Muller, Chlps f 
ii, 110. 

- This incident recurs in Grimms 
stdry of the Two Brothers. in the 
Norse legend of tlm Big Bird Dan, who 
is no other than tho Arabian Roc, the 
princess lays the bare sword between 
her and Hitter Bed. Dr. Dasent adds 
many more instances, as the story of 
Hrbif and Xngegerd, of Tristan and 
Bolt, and he rightly insists that 
■these mythical deep-rooted germs, 
throwing out fresh shoots from ago to 
age in the popular lit fixture of the race, 
are fur more conviiedng proofs of the 

early existence of their traditions than 
any mere external evidence/ — Nofse 
Tales, introduction, cxlii. It is certainly 
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was under the double curse of Andvari and Lola, receiving* 
from her another ring* in return. This ring is necessarily 
connected with the catastrophe; but in the mode by which 
it is brought about, the Korthern poets were left free to 
follow 1 their fancy. In the Volaung tale, Gudrun and Bryu- 
hild are washing their hair in the same stream, when Bryn- 
hild says that no water from Gudrun’s head shall fall upon 
her own, as her husband is braver than Gudrun’s. When 
Gudvtm replies that Sigurd, to whom she was wedded, had 
slain Pafrnr and Begin and seized the hoard, Bvynbild 
answers that Gunnar had done yet a braver deed in riding 
through the flames which surrounded her. A few words 
from Gudrun show her how things really are, and that the 
seeming Gunnar who had placed on her finger the ring won 
from the spoils of Andvari was really Sigurd who had trans¬ 
ferred to Gudrun the ring which he had received from 
Brynhild. Thus her old love is re-awakened, only to be 
merged in the swinging sense of injustice which makes 
Oinond in one version of the myth refuse to heal the wounded 
Paris, and leads D&ianeira. to resolve on the death of flora- 
kies. The three instances are precisely the same, although 
Oiiibne is of the three the most gentle and the most merciful. 
But in all there is the consciousness of betrayal and the 
determination to punish it, aud the feeling which animates 
them is reflected again in the hate of Helen for Paris after 
he has shut her up in Ilion. Thus Brynhild urges Gunnar 
to avenge her on Sigurd, like the evening twilight allying 
itself with the darkness of night to blot out the glory of tlie 
sun from the heavens. But, Gunnar and his brothers cannot 
accomplish her will themselves they have made a compact 
of friendship with Sigurd, and they must not break their 
oath. But Guttorm their half-brother is under no such 
covenant, and so this being, who represents the cold of 
winter, plunges a sword into the breast of Sigurd, who is 
sleeping in the arms of Gudrun. This weapon is the thorn, 
which, is fatal to the Persian Rustem and the gentle Surra 
Bai of modern Hindu folk-lore. But Sigurd is mighty even 

noting; that tlxo incident is related j Jso of Allah-ad-doeo in the Arabian 
Nights’ legend. 







ia death, and the blade Gram, hurled by his dying hand, ^.VPi, 
cleaves Guttorm asunder, so that the upper part of his body wi, • 


fell out of the chamber, while the lower limbs remained in 
the room. The change which His death causes in the mind 
of BrynhiL! answers precisely to the pity which Oinonc feels 
when her refusal to heal Paris has brought about liis death. 

Like Helen, who hates herself; or is hated, for bringing ruin 
on ships, men, and cities, she bewails the doom which 
brought her into the world for everlast ing damage and grief 
of soul to many men. Like Deianeira, and Oindne, and 
Kleopatra, she feels that without the man whom she, loves 
life is not worth living for, and thus slm lies down to die on 
the funeral pile of Sigurd. 

The sequel reproduces the same incidents under other Tk Story 
names, and with different colours. As Sigurd, like Theseus ,Jt Glldrun 
and Hera kies, first woos the Dawn, and thus has to dwell 
with the maiden who represents the broad and open day, so 
Gudrnn, the loving companion of the Sun in his middle 
journey, has to mourn his early death, and in her widowhood 
to become the bride, first of the gloaming, then of the dark¬ 
ness. Between these there is a recessary enmity, but their 
hatred only serves the more thoroughly to avenge the death 
of Sigurd. Atli, the second husband of Gudrun, claims all 
the gold, which Sigurd had won from the dragon, but which 
the Chieftains of Niflheim had seized when he died. In fair 
tight, he could never hope to match them; so Atli invites 
Hogni (Haugu or Hagen) and G minor to a feast, in which he 
overpowers them. ITogni’s heart is t hen cut out, an incident 
■which answers to the roasting of the heart of Fafnir; and as 
the latter is associated with the recovery of the golden 
treasure, so the former is connected with the subsequent loss 
which answers to the coming on of the night when the sun 
has reached the end of his glorious course. When Sigurd 
died, Gurmar and his brothers had thrown the hoard into 
the Elline —the water which receives Endymion as he plunges 
into his dreamless sleep; and the secret of it is lost when 
they in their turn are cast into a pit full of snakes, all of 
whom, like Orpheus, Gunnar lulls to sleep by his harping, 
except one which flies at his heart; and kills him—a tale told 
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over again in the transparent my th of Thora, Aslauga, and 
Bagnar Lodbrog. Thus the beings who, though they might 
be akin to the mist and cold of night, had made a covenant 
of peace and friendship with Sigurd, are all gone, and to 
Gndrun remains the task of avenging them. The story of 
her vengeance is practically a repetition of the legend of 
Medfeia. Like the Kolehian woman, she slays the two sons 
whom she had borne to Atli; but the ferocity of the North¬ 
ern sentiment colours the sequel in which we see a sunset as 
blood-red and stormy as that in which Herakles rose from 
earth to the mansions of the undying gods. Gndrun mak A 
Atli eat the flesh and drink the blood of his sons; and th m, 
having slain him as he sleeps, by the aid of the son of her 
brother Hogni, she sets fire to the ha,li, and consumes every 
thing within it. The shades of evening or of autumn are 
now fast closing in, and Gu&run, weary of her life, hastens 
to the sea shore to end her i$bes by plunging into the deep. 

But the waters carry her over to the land of King Jonakr, 
who makes her his bride, and she now becomes the mother of 
three sons, Sanrli, Hamdir, and Erp, whose raven black hair 
marks them as the children of clouds and darkness. Once mot# 
the magic wheel revolves, and in the fortunes of Svanhild, 
the daughter of Sigurd and Guunar, we see the destiny of 
the fateful Helen, Like her, Svanhild is the most beau¬ 
tiful of women, and Hermanrie, the Gothic king, sends his 
son Bandver to woo her for him; but the young man is 
advised by the treacherous Biklu to woo her for himself, and 
he follows the counsel which chimes in only too well with 
his own inclinations, as with those of Svanhild. Her- 
m auric orders that his son shall be hanged. Presently he 
receives a plucked hawk which Bandver had sent to show 
.him the weakness of parents who deprive themselves of the 
support of their children, and he gives orders to stop the 
execution. The messenger comes too late, Bandver is already 
slain; and Svanhild is trampled to death by the steeds of 
Hennanric’s horsemen as she combs out her golden locks. 

But Hermanne must pay the penalty for his ill-doing not 
less than Sigurd or Atli. Gunrmr’s command goes forth to 
her three Niflung sons, Saurli, Hamdir and Erp, to avenge 


Oil 1 GUDRUlf. 

SvanliiUl; and thus, armed with helmets and cased in mail 
which no -weapons can pierce, they take the way to the house 
of Hennanric. As they go, the ISJifiungs quarrel among 
themselves, and Saurli and Hamdir slay Erp, because he is 
lus mother’s darling , 1 But Hermanric, although he may be 
mutilated, cannot be slain. The two brothers cut oft" his 
hands and feet; but Erp is not there to smite off his head, 
and Hermanric has strength to call put to his men, who 
bind the Hiffungs and stone them to death, by the advice of 
a one-eyed man who tells them that no steel can pierce their 
panoply. Here the one-eyed man is again the stranger who 
had left the sword in the oak tree of Yolsung's hall, and 
the men of Hermanric answer to the Achaians in their 
straggle with, the robbers of Ilion. It was time, however, 
that the tale should end, and it is brought to a close with 
the death of Gudrun. for no other reason probably than that 
the revolutions of the .mythic wheel must be arrested some¬ 
where, The difference between the climates of northern and 
southern Europe is of itself enough to account for the more 
cheerful ending of the Hellenic story in the triumphant 
restoration of the Herakleidai. 

Tin very fact that in all this story there is, as we have 
seen, scarcely an incident which we <lo not find in the tradi¬ 
tions of other Aryan nations or tribes, renders' it i mpossible 
to judge of the character of ".Northmen or Germans froth the 
legends themselves. It is possible, of course, and even likely 
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1 The story of this murder hus worked 
its way into' the traditional history of 
JEthelstan and Godwine. At the least, 
it seems impossible to shut our eyes to 
the striking similarity of these stories; 
and n* their non-hist ori cal character in 
tiie case of Tithalstnu and Godwine has 
beau placed beyond reach of questioning 1 , 
we are the more justified in saying that 
the old myth has served its the founda¬ 
tion of the later legend. The VbUung 
story in Dr, D agent’s words, runs as 
follows ‘ As the three went along, the 
two asked Ktp what help ho would giyo 
them when they got to HoAantic, 
' 4 Such as hand lends to foot," ho said. 
“No help at all/' they cried; and p eas¬ 
ing from words to blows* ami because 
their mother loved Erp best, they slew 


him, A little farther on Saurli stumbled 
and fell forward, but saved himself with 
one hand, and said, “ Here hand helps 
foot; better were it that Erp lived* 1 ' 
So they etum on Herwanrio as ho slept, 
and Saurli hewed off his hands, and 
Hamdir his feet, but be awoke and 
called for his men. Then said Hamdir, 
“Were Erp alire, the head would bo off* 
and he couldn't call ant/” In the story 
of JEthelstatt mid of Gntlwinewu have the 
same phrases about the hands and feet; 
in each case n brother is slain, and in 
each ease the loss of this brother 13 sub¬ 
sequently felt as a source of weakness. 
For the several shapes assumed by the 
h gend moo Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
ii. 611 - 12 * 
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that the poets or narratora have in each case thrown over 
the characters and events of then: tale a colouring borrowed 
from the society of the time j but that as portraits of actual 
manners they are gross and impossible exaggerations we are 
justified in concluding not only from the story itself, but from 
the recurrence of the myth in many lands unchanged in its 
essence, and even in its most prominent features. It is thrice 
repeated in the legends of the three Holg-ls, vrho, it is scarcely 
necessary to su.y, are mere reflections, the one of the others. 
These are the holy ones, or saviours, who make whole or restore 
life, like the Paieon or Asklepios of Greek mythology . 1 

Of these Helgis, the first is called the son of Hiorvardur, 
and he is loved by Swava, the daughter of King Eilimir. 
But his brother Hedin makes a vow ou the yule eve that 
Swava shall be his wife, not the bride of Helgi. He has been 
misled by the sorceress Hrimgerda, who seeks to. make him 
her own, as KirkS and. Kalypso use all their arts to detain 
Odysseus; but the northern hero is more scrupulous than 
the i th a lean chieftain, and he not only rejects her love, but 
compels her to prophesy till the day dawns and her power is 
at an end,—a sufficiently clear token of her nature. Soon, 
however, he repents him of the oath which the sorceress had 
led him to take, and he confesses his guilt to Helgi, who, 
foreboding his own death in the coming struggle with Alfur, 
the son of Hrodmar, promises that when he is skin Swav i, 
shall be He din’s. When he has received the death-wound, 
he fells. Swava, of this promise; but she refuses to abide by it 
or to have any other husband but Helgi, and 'Helgi in Ms 
turn declares that though he must now die, he will come 
hack again when his death has been avenged. Tins is mani¬ 
festly the avenging of Baluur, and Helgi is thus another form 
of Adonis, or Memo on, or Dionysos. The younger brother is 
the waning autumn sun, who thinks to obtain his brother’s 
wife when the i-'ini of summer has lost its power. 

At the birth of the second Helgi, known as Hundingsbana, 



1 They arc the Alda mentioned by 
Tacitus Germ. 13, as worship} n d by tile 
Nabarvuli, ittul us answering to the- 
Roman Castor and Pollux, They are 
the Teutonic Diuskopoi or Asdn ■ mul 


for the loss of flip aspirate in the name 
m given by Tacitus, Kunsen cites tho 
attalogous forms Irmin and Herman, 
Iseo and Hisieicwi^- God h*. Hi#forth if, 
470 . 



the "Norn a, s came and fixed the lot of the babe, like the chap. 
M'oirai in the .legend of Meleagros . 1 When fifteen years . KlL 


■old, he slap hfng H’unding and his sons, o«nd afterwards 
wins the love of Sigrun, daughter of Hogan, who, like Swava, 
is a, Valkyrie and a sister of Bragi and X>ag, the brilliant hea¬ 
ven and the day. She promises Holgi that she will be his 
wife if he will vanquish the sons of Granmar, the bearded 
spirit, to one of whom she had been betrothed. Thus again 
we have the woman whom two heroes seek to obtain, the 
Helen for whom Menelaos and Paris contend together. In the 
buttle which follows, Sigrun, as a- Valkyrie, cheers him on, 
and Dag alone is spared of all the sons of Granular. But 
although Dag swears allegiance to the Volsungs, he yet trea¬ 
cherously stabs Helgi (another of the many forms of Baldur’s 
death), and tells Sigrun that he is dead. The sequel, 
although essentially the same, shows the working of a new 
vein of thought. Sigrun curses Dag as one who had broken 
his oath, and refuses to live 

Unless ft /doxy b Would break from the prince's grave, 

And Yigblar tiic horse should speed thither with him ; 

The gold-bridled steal becomes him whom 1 fain would embrace* 


Her tears disturb the repose of Helgi in his grave, and he 
rebukes her as making 1 his wounds burst open afresh. But 
Sigrun is not to be scared or driven away:; She prepares a, 
common resting-place for him and for herself, a couch free 
from all care, and enters of her own free will tlie land of the 


dead. 

* Nothing I now declare 
At Sefftfidll 
Since in a corpse's 
Hognfs fair daughter, 
And thou art living, 


Unlocked for, 

Luts or early, 

Arms thou Bleep? st, 
In a mound, 
Laughter of kings. 


little Tis for mo to ride 
Lot the pale horse 
J toward the west must go 
Ere Lalgofnir 


On the reddening fays ; 
Tread the aerial path; 
Over Vmdhialttvs bridge, 
Awaken# hemes/’ 2 


The third Helgi, Haddingaheld, is but a reproduction of 


1 He is also identified as Hcrmodhur, 
Haernmt.h, the son of Odin, who is sent 
to fetch up Baldar from the undcsr 
world and is than the returning or con¬ 
quering sun who comes buck after the 
winter solstice.—Bunsen, God in His- 
iortf ) ii. 47 L 


2 Second Lay of Helgi Handings^ 
banu, 46, 47. Thin is the legend of £e« 
1101 * 0 , of which Bunsen says rhat ‘ Burger 
caught the soul of the story m it was on 
the point Jtf extinction, and leat it a new 
and immortal life among the German 
people /'—God in History, ib 466. 


The Third 
HdgL 
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the second Heigh while Kara, the daughter of Halfdan, takes 
the place of Sw&va or Si grim. In all these tales the heroes 
and the heroines stand in precisely the same relations to 
each other; 1 and thus,, having seen that the myths of these 
heroes merely reproduce the legends of Baklur and of Sigurd 
the Vdtsung, we are prepared for the conclusion tha t the story 
of Siegfried, in the Lay of the Nibtdungs, is only another 
form of thb oft-repeated tale. For the most part the names 
are the same, as well as the incidents. The second Helgi is 
a son of Sigmund, his mother also being called Sigurlin; and 
so Sigurd of the Yolsung and Siegfri* d of the Idibehing Saga 
are each the son of Sigmund. The slaying of Hum ling by 
Helgi answers to the slaughter of Fafnir and Begin by 
Sigurd, Siegfried being also a dragon-slayer like Phoibos, or 
OLlipous, or Herakles. So too, as Sigurd first won the love of 
Brynhild and then marries Gudnm, for whoso brother he 
finally wins Brynbild as a wife, so Siegfried in his turn marries 
Kriemhild, sister of the Burgundian Gunther, having wooed 
Brynhild for his brother-in-law. If, again, Brynhild causes 
the death of Sigurd, the man in whom she lias garnered up 
her soul, so Siegfried is murdered at Brynhild’s instigation. 
Tf in the Helgi Saga the son of Hogni bears the news of 
Helgi’a death to Sigurd, so in the 'Foisting tale Hogni informs 
Gndrun of Sigurd's death, and in the Hibelung song Hagen 
brings to Kriemhild the tidings of the death of Siegfried. 
Like Swava and Sigrun, Brynhild kills herself that her body 
may be burnt with that of Sigurd; and as in the story of 
the Volsungi , AtH (who appears as the comrade of the first 
Helgi) gets possession of Gunnar and Hogni and has them 
put to death, so Kriemhild in the ISTibelungenlied marries 
Etzel, who catches G anther and his brothers in the same trap 
in which Gunnar and Hogni had been caught by Atli." 



1 For ;i tabular v!of t of these pur il- 
lelisms seo Bunsen, ib* 470, fee, 

- On the historical residuum wdiiclt 
may possibly bo contained in tho latev 
forms of these myths it Is really unne- 
cess ary to say any tiling. In Buosm’s 
words, * The fundamental element com¬ 
mon to their all w purely mythological, 
namely, Urn combat of the Sun-God, 
who 13 slain by bis brother and avenged 


by a younger brother.This ele¬ 

ment constitutes the basis of t he Sigurd 
Saga, nut] the substance of the Hmgi 
Saga, with the exception of some later 
:iddition h ; it is the oldest £orrn of t h e 
German myth of Heraklesd— 0o£ m 
Hu ii- 474. Nowrlhoies^ Bunsen 
thinks it worth while to make an attempt 
to determine the amount of historical 
matter wrapped tip in it. He finds the 





That the later forms into which the Yolsung story has CHAP. 


been thrown may contain some incidents which may'be either „ x n - . 
truly told or else travestied from real history, it is impossible The Nibe- 
to deny. When at the best they who insist most on the Mato- ■“ 
rical chare/ber of these poems can but trace a name here and 
there, or perhaps see in the account of some fight a reference 
to some actual battle with which it has no likeness beyond 
the fact that men fought and were killed in both, as the 
fishes swim in. the streams of Macedoh and Monmouth, it 
seems useless to affirm it. When the motives fire alike in all, 
when in each ease there is a wealthily dowered maiden whose 
hoard is stolen, a rubber who refuses to disclose the .secret of 
the lost treasure, and bloody vengeance by those who lay 
claim to this wealth, when thousands are murdered in a 
single hall, and men lie down contentedly in flaming cham¬ 
bers floating in blood, treading out the falling brands in the 
gore and recruiting their strength by sucking the veins of 
the dead, we can scarcely regard it as a profitable task to 
search amidst such a mass of impossibilities the materials 
for a picture of society as existing whether amongst Northmen 
•or amongst Greeks. That the colouring thrown over them, 
is in part reflected from the manners of the age, there is no 
room to doubt; but when the groundwork of the story has 
been shown to be purely mythical, this fact will not carry us 


rmmf Atli or Eta], and this represents 
the historical AttUa, a conclusion which 
is strengthened by the mention of Bludi 
m tin father of Atfcila, whereas histoiy 
*speak.s of Electa m his brother. He 
finds also Gunnar f the brother of Cud 
run, and Gunther the king of the Bur* 
gumlhins. Beyond this, seemingly, it is 
impossible to advance. * It is certainly 
difficult to make an expedition by Attala 
himself to the filntie fit in with what we 
know of tile history of these years. 
This, no more and lid less, is the histu- 
rienl toUanent in that great tragedy of 
the woes ■ ?f the Mbelungs/— God in 
Iihfory t ii. 478. If any enu he satisfied 
with churning for this belief a historical 
sanction on me h evidence as this, it may 
perhaps be a pity to break in upon their 
self-complacence; but on the other side 
it may fairly he asserted that two or 
three with which not a single 

VOL* f. 


known historical mud is associated, and 
of which the stories told cannot be re¬ 
conciled with anything which cornea 
down to us on genuine historical testi¬ 
mony, furnish a miserably Insecure 
foundation for any historical inferences. 
If this Is all that wo learn from the po¬ 
pular tradition, can wo be said to learn 
anything? In Hie one Blcda h the 
brother of Attik, iit the other he iw not: 
it seems rash, then, to speak of Hindi as 
a ‘perfectly historical person/ To us 
they must remain mere names; and 
while we turn aside from the task of 
measuring the historical authority of 
these Sagas nn a mere waste of time, we 
cannot on the same plea refuse consi¬ 
deration to evidence which may seem to 
trace such names m Atli, Biedit, and 
(lurmar to a time long preceding the 
days of Attila* Bludi, and Gunther. 
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far. We are confined to mere names or mere customs; and 
the attempt to advance further binds ns in the region (if 
guesswork. Thus to Mr. Kemble's assertion that Attila 
‘ drew into his traditional history the exploits of others, and 
more particularly those of Chlodowic and his sons in the 
matter of the Burgundian kingdom,’ and that this fact will 
be patent to any one who will look over the a ccounts of the 
Burgundian war in Gregory of Tours, Mr. Ludlow replies 
that the. search yields only two mimes, Godegiselus namely, 
and Theuderieus, answering to the Giselher and Dietrich of 
the Nibelungen Lay . 1 Nor do we gain much if we find 
Gumlicar, the Burgundian king, as one of the sovereigns 
conquered by Attila, if the Atli of the Volsnng* story be¬ 
longed to the myth long before the days of the Hunnlsh 
devastator. The name of the Bishop Pilgrim seems to be 
more genuinely historical ; but even if he can be identified 
as a prelate who filled the see of Pass an in the tenth century, 
we know no more about him from the poem than we learn 
of Hruodlandus from the myth of the Boland who fell at 
Boncesvalles. 

The points of difference between the Norse and the German 
traditions arc simply such as the comparison of one Greek: 
myth with another would lead us to expect. P'hoibos may 
be called the child of the darkness, as strictly as he may be 
said to he bom in Delos or Ortygia. The offspring of Chry- 
saor, the lord of the golden sword of day, is the three-headed 
Geryoneus; and Echidna, the throttling snake, who is united 
with Her aides, is the daughter of Kallirhoe, the fair-flowing 
stream of the ocean. Hence there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that in the one set of myths Sigurd fights with, or is 
slain by, the Nil lungs, while in the other he is said to be a 
Nifluug himself . 2 The real difference between the Teutonic 
and the Greek epics lies, not so much in the fact that a. 
complex poem exhibits a being like Paris, sometimes in the 
garb of the Fanis, sometimes with all the attributes of Helios, 
as in the greater compass of the northern poems. The Iliad 
relates the incidents only of a portion of a single year in the 


* Ludlow, Popular Epics of (he Middle Ages, i, 180. 
a Ml. i. 137’. 


SIGURD AND SIEGFRIED - 





Trojan war; the Nibelung - lay adds two or three complete CHAP, 
histories to tlie already completed history of Siegfried. The ^ . 

antiquity of these several portions of a poem, which by the con¬ 
fession of all has certainly been pieced together, is a question- 
into which we need not enter. It is possible, as Mr. Ludlow 
thinks, that the portion which relates to Siegfried was added: 
at a later time to explain the intense hatred of Kriemhild for 
lier brothers, and that this maybe the most modern addition• 
to the Nibelungenlied; but it is not less certain that the- 
myth of Siegfried is the myth of Baldur, and has existed in- 
many shapes in every Aryan land. The Volsung story may 
represent the rougher songs of Norse sea-rovers, while the- 
Nibelung song may introduce us to the more stately life and 
elaborate pageants of German kings and princes; but the- 
heroes have ^banged simply their conditions, not their mind 
and temper, by crossing the sea or passing into another land. 

The doom of perpetual pilgrimage is laid on Perseus, Theseus,. 
Bellerophon, Herakles, Odysseus; and Sigurd and Siegfried 
are not more exempt from it . 1 In their golden locks and 
godlike countenances, in their flashing swords and unerring 
spears, there is no difference between them; and every 
additional point of likeness adds to the weight of proof that 
these epic poems represent neither the history nor the na¬ 
tional character of Northmen, Greeks, or Germans. In each 
case the spirit of the tradition has been carefully preserved r 
but there is no servile adherence, fn the Volsung story, 

Gudrun becomes the wife of Siegfried; in the Nibelung song, 
her mother Kriemhild takes her place. The Hogni of the 


} This doom is brought out with 
singular clearness in the Gaelic -story* 
where tho Dam© of tho Pina Gve*n 
Krrtle lays the Pair Grirngiieti under 
her spell, that ho shall not rest by 
night 01 by day (Ixion, Sisifiiibs}. 
* iere thou takest thy breakfast that 
tliou toko not thy dinner, and where 
thou takest. thy dinner that thou take 
not thy supper, in whatsoever place 
thou be, until thou foulest but in v hat 
place I may be under the four brown 
quarters of the world,” 

1 So it was in the morning of 1 the 
morrow's day he went away without dog, 
without man, without calf, withoufvcbtldL 


6 lie wa a going and going and jour- 
mnhig; there war bWJqBJjing on i.i- 
8 ob\% and holes in Ilia shoes; Hit 
black clouds of night coming and the 
bright quiet clouds of tho day going 
away, and without his finding ii 
of staying or rest for him. 1 He m f in 
short* tho wandering TVnotan (Wegtaiu), 
3a v i tar,- Odysseus, BoHerophfin, Phoi - 
bos, Dionysos, XTerakles,Perseus, Sigurd, 
ludra, Oidipous* Theseus .; and it b un¬ 
necessary to my that, In tho end he 
becomes the husband u£ the Dame of 
the Piue Green KirtlO, who is none 
other than Medeia with the magic rob: 
of Hellos* (Campbell, ii, 4tt5)* 
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former tale becomes in the letter the Hagen, of Tronege, 
against whom Siegfried is warned when he desires to marry 
Erie mliikl, the sister of Gunther, Gemot, and Giselher, and 
who recognises Siegfried as the slayer of the Niblungs, the 
conqueror of their magic; sword, Balinuug, and of ah their 
treasures, and the possessor of the tnrnkappe, or cape of 
darkness—all of them features with which the earlier legend 
has made us familiar. The story of Thetis or Demetdr 
plunging Acliiliens and Triptolemos into the hath of tire is 
here* represented by the myth that Siegfried cannot be 
wounded, because he had bathed himself in the blood of a 
dragon whom he had slain—the Fafnir or Python of the 
Norse and Delphic legends. 1 At the first, glance Kriemhild 
is filled with love for Siegfried, but the latter cannot see her 
until he has sojourned for a year in the country of King 
Gunther—a condition which answers to that under which 
Hades suffered Orpheus to lead away Eurydike. Here, like 
Sigurd in the Yolsung myth, Siegfried wins Brynhikl for 
Gunther or Guunar; but though there is here not the same 
complication, the narrative scarcely becomes on this account, 
the more human. Like Perseus with the helmet of H ades, 
Siegfried can make himself invisible at will, and like Apollon 
Delphinios, he pushes a ship through the sea—a myth in 
which we recognise also the 11 ish breeze. -Here friso, as m 
the Norse story, the ring and girdle of Brynhikl come through 
Siegfried into the possession of Kriemhild; and at this point 
the myth assumes a form which reminds us of the relations of 

1 Hr* Ludlow here remarks: 4 The 
madonts differ greatly, Sigurd drinks 
the Wood and learns mysteries; Sifrifc 
bathes* in it and becomes invulnerable* 

The diffidences are simply such as must 
arise in myths developed independently 
from a common source. The essential 
part of it is the connection between the 
dragon and the power derived from it: 
und this connexion is manifest in the 
myths of lamas, Medeia, and Phoibos. 

2 The power of the Fish Sun is 
strikingly shown in the German stories 
of the Gold Children and of !he Fisher¬ 
man and Iks Wife, In the former a 
poor man catches the Golden Fish which 
makes him the possessor of the palace of 
Helios and bids the man divide him into 


six pieccf’; two to be given to his wife, 
two to his mare, and two to lie pui; into 
the ground. The necosmry coiisegnonce 
is that the woman has two guidon 
children who, mounting on the two 
golden foals of th * mare, represent the 
Asvins and the Dioskouroi, the pieces 
put into the ground producing two golden 
lilies on which the lives of the children 
depend- In the tale of the Fisherman 
and hit: Wife, the fish accomplishes the 
washes of the woman, who chooses to 
become first a lady, then queen, then 
pope; but when she wishes to become 
the ruler of tlio universe, the flounder 
sends her hack to her old hovel, -an 
incident reflecting the fall of Tantalus, 
Suyphosj and Ixion, 



KIUKMHILL) AND AKYNHILD. 

Herakles with Eurvstheus. Like Her6 in the Greek tale, 
Brynhild holds that Siegfried ought to do service to Gunther, 
as Herakles did to his lord, and thus urges him to summon 
Siegfried to Worms. The hero, who is found in the N ifhmg’s 
castle on the Norwegian border, loads the messengers with 
treasures, and Hagen cannot suppress the longing that all 
this wealth may yet come into the hands of the Burgundians. 1 
No sooner has Siegfried, with his father Sigmund and his 
wife Kriemhild, reached Worms, than Brynhild hastens to 
impress on Kriemhild that Siegfried is Gunther’s man, and 
that, like Theseus to Minos, he must pay tribute. In deep 
anger Kriemlhld resolves to insult her adversary, and when 
they go to church, she presses on before Brynhild, who bids’ 
her as a vassal stand back, and taunting her as having been 
won by .Siegfried, shows him her girdle and ring as the 
evidence of her words. Gunther, urged by his wife, rebukes 
Siegfried for betraying the secret, but his anger is soon 
appeased. It is otherwise with Hogui, or Hagen, who here 
•plays the part of Paris, by whose spear Achill ms is to fail. 
He sees his sister weeping, and, swearing to revenge her, 
spreads false tidings of the approach of an enemy, and when 
he knows that Siegfried is ready to set out against them, he 
asks Kriemhild how he may best insure her husband s safety. 
Not knowing to whom she spake, she tells him that when 
Siegfried bathed himself in the dragon s blood a broad 
linden leaf stuck between his shoulders, and there left him 
vulnerable, this place between the shoulders answering to 
the vulnerable heel of Achilleus. To make still more sure, 
Hagen asks Kriemhild to mark the spot, and the wife of the 
hero thus seals his doom. The narrative at this point be¬ 
comes filled with all the tenderness and beauty of the Odyssey. 
Kriemhild is awakened to her folly in betraying Siegfried’s 
secret to Hagen, Still, in vain she prays him not to go. He 
is the knight who knows no fear, and without fear lie accom¬ 
panies Hagen, doing marvellous things, until one day he 

‘ These Biirgundinns in the later present.staito. is put together out of two 
portion of the epic are often spoken of different Ieget)rls.’---7Vyj;((?rtr ^ff3 of the 
n* Niblungs, as mythically they assuredly Middle A(j> 'S, i. 13!!. At the inost, it 
are. The fact evidently shows, in Mr. would be but one of two versiona of 
Ludlow’s opinion, ‘that tho poem in its the legend. 
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asks Hagen iftxy lie lias brought no wine to drink, when 
Hagen offers to show him the way to a good, spring. Sieg¬ 
fried hastens thither with, him, and as he stoops to drink 
Hagen shoots him through the "back on the spot marked by 
the silver cross. It is scarcely necessary to compare this with 
the vast number of myths in which the death of the sun is 
connected with water, whether of the ocean or the sea. In 
the spirting out of Siegfried’s blood on Hagen, in the wonder¬ 
ful stroke with which he almost smites ius betrayer dead, in 
the death wrestle which covers the flowers all around with 
blood and gore, we have the chief features of the blood-stained 
sunset which looms out in the legend of the death of Iter;ikies. 
The body of Siegfried, placed on a golden shield, is borne to 
the chamber of Kriembild, who feels, before she is told, that 
it is the corpse of her murdered husband. * This is BrynhiM’s 
conns el,’ she said, ‘ this is Hagen’s deed ; * and she swears to 
avenge Ins death by a vengeance as tearful as that of Achilleus. 

As Siegfried had spoken, so should Hagen assuredly rue the 
day of his death hereafter. She gives orders to awaken 
Siegfried’s men and his father Sigmund; but Sigmund has 
not slept, for, like Peleus, he has felt that he should see his 
■son again no more. Then follows the burin l of Siegfried, 
when Guntlier swears that no harm has come to the hero 
•cither from himself or from his men: but the lie is given to 
his words when the wounds bleed as Hagen passes before the 
dead body. When all is over, Sigmund says that they must 
return to their own land; but Kriembild is at last,persuaded 
to remain at Worms, where she sojourns for more than three 
years in bitter grief, seeing neither Gunther nor Hagen. 

The latter now makes Gemot press Kriemliild to have her 
hoard brought from the Kiblung land, and thus at length 
gaining possession of it, he sinks it all in the Bhine. In 
•other words, Adonis is dead, and the women are left mourning 
and wailing for him; or the maiden is stolen away from 
Demeter, and her wealth is carried to the house of Hades ; 
or again, as in the Horse tale, the dwarf Andvari is keeping 
watch over the treasures of Brynliikl: and thus ends the 
first of the series of mythical histories embodied in the 
Nibelung Lay. Whether this portion of the great Teu- 
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tonic epic be, or bo not, older than tlie parts which follow it, 
it is indubitably an integral narrative in itself, and by no 
means indispensable to the general plan of .the poem, except 
in so far as it accounts for the implacable hatred of Kriem- 
hiid for her brothers. 

The second part of the drama begins with the death of 
Helche, the wile of jjstzjp or Atli, who longs to marry 
Kriemlukl, and who is restrained tmly by the recollection 
that he is a heathen while the widow of Siegfried is a Chris¬ 
tian. This objection, however, is overruled by the whole 
comrih who, with the one exception of Hagen, decide that 
Etzel shall marry Kriemhild. Hagen is opposed to it, 
because Siegfried swore that he should rue the day on 
which he touched him, and on account of the prophecy that 
if ever Kriemheld took the place of Helche, she would bring 
harm to the Burgundians, as Helen did to the fleet, the 
armies, and the cities of Hellas. But as the forsaken Ariadne 
was wedded to Dionysos, so the messengers of Etzel tell 


I 


ifriemb.il '.1 that she shall be the lady of twelve rich crowns, 
and rule the lauds of thirty princes. Kriemhild refuses to 
give an immediate answer ; and the great struggle which 
goes on within her answers to the grief and sickness of soul 
which makes the mind of Helen oscillate between her affec¬ 
tion for her husband Menelaos and the uni allowed fascina¬ 
tions of the Trojan Paris. So is brought about the second 
marriage of the bride of Siegfried, a marriage the sole in¬ 
terest of which lies in the means which it affords to her of 
avenging the death of Hagen’s victim. This vengeance is 
now the one yearning of her heart, although outwardly she 
may be the contented wife of Etzel, just as Odysseus longed 
only to be once more at home with Penelope even while he 
was compelled to sojourn in the house of. Airke or the cave of 
hnlypso ; and if the parallel between Etzel and Paris is not 
-lose, yet it is closer than the likeness between the Etzel of 
the Kibhings’ Lay and. the Attila of history. The poet, declares 
that her deadly wrath is roused by the reflection that at 
if agents instigation she has given herself to a heathen ; but 
throughout it is clear that her heart and her thoughts are 
fax away in the grave of the golden-haired youth who had 
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woo^ci and won her in the beautiful .spring-time, and.that of 
Idzel she took heed only so far as it might suit her purpose 
to do so. Her object now is to get Hagen into her power, 
and she sends messengers to Gunther bidding him bring all 
his best friends, whom Hagen can guide, as from his childhood 
he has known the way to the Huns’ land. 1 All are ready 
to go except Hagen, and he is loth to put his foot into the 
trap which he sees that Kriemhild is setting for him; but he 
cannot bear the taunts of his brother Gunther, who tells him 
that if he feels guilty on the score of Siegfried’s death he had 
better stay at home. Still he advises that if they go they 
should go in force. So Gunther sets out with three thousand 
men, Hagen, and Dankwait, his brother, and other chiefs with 
swell as they can muster; and with them goes Volker, the 
renowned musician, who can tight as well as he can play." 
Hagen necessarily discerns evil omens as they journey on. 
The waters of the 'Danube are swollen, and as he searches 
along the banks for a ferryman, he seizes the wondrous ap¬ 
parel of two wise women who are bathing*, one of whom pro¬ 
mises that if he will give them their raiment, they will tell 
how he may journey to the Huns’ land. Floating like 
birds before him on the flood, they lure him with hopes 
of the great honours which are in store for him, and thus 
they recover their clothes—a myth which feebh reflects the 
beautiful legends of the Swan maidens and their knights. No 
sooner, however, are they again clothed, than the wise woman 
who has not yet spoken tells him that her sister has lied, and 
that from the Huns’ land not one shall return alive, except 
the king’s chaplain. To test her words, Hagen, as they are 


1 Mr, Ludlow hero remarks tlud f this 
is ono of Ike passages which imply the 
legend contai nod in “ W nltlmr of 
Aquitaine/' where Hagen is represented 
m a fellow hostage with Waltbir at 
Etzd’s eoiirt/^Pi^zffo-r Epk% i. MO. 
It may be so; yet the phrase resolves 
itself into the simple statement that 
the Pams know their way to the Lind 
whence they steal the cattle of Indm. 

“ I must confine myself to those 
portions of the epic which call for a 
comparison with other legends, anti 
which, taken together, show the amount 


of material which the poets of the 
Ni belting song, like those <>f the Iliad 
and Qtlym>y, f mnd ready to their hand. 
The dose agreement of the framework 
of the poem with that of the Voicing 
story and the legends of the Helgis, and 
Mm identity of all these with the mjtii 
of Balthir, has been already shown. It 
is* therefore, quite unnecessary to give 
an abstract of the poem throughout, a 
task which lias been performed already 
by many writers, and among .them by 
Mr. Ludlow, Papnlar 28 fti 0 $ t i. 
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THE GtiiEF AND VENGEANCE OP KTUEMLIILD. 

crossing' the river, throws the priest into the stream; but 
although he tries to push him down under the water, yet the 
eliaphiin, although unable to swim, is carried by Divine aid 
to the shore, and the doomed Burgundians go onwards to 
m eet their fate , In the ho n se of K udiger tli ey receive a genial 
welcome; but when Rudiger’s daughter approaches at his 
bidding to Mss Hagen, his countenance seemed to her so 
fearful that she would gladly have foregone the duty. On 
their departure Rudiger loads them with gifts. To Gemot 
lie gives a sword which afterwards deals the death-blow to 
Rudiger himself, who resolves to accompany them ; while 
Hagen receives the magnificent shield of Huodung, whom 
WifcegB slew. The ominous note is again sounded when 
Dietrich, who is sent to meet the Burgundians, tells Hagen 
that Kriemhild still weejjs sore for the hero of the Nibbing 
land; and Hagen can bnt say that her duty now is to Etzel, 
as Siegfried is buried and comes again no more. It is the 
story of the Odyssey. When Dietrich is asked how lie knows 
the mind of lU’ie.mhild, ‘ What shall I say?’ he answers; 
‘every morning early I hear her, feel’s wife, weep and wail 
full sadly to the God of heaven for strong Siegfried’s body.’ : 
If is the sorrow of Penelope, who mourns for the absence of 
Odysseus during twenty weary years, though the suitors, like 
Etzel, are by her side, or though, as other versions went, she 
became a mother while the wise chief was far away fighting 
at Ilion or wandering- over the wine-faced sea. 

At length Hagen and. Kriemhild stand face to face: but 
when the wife of Etzel asks what gilts he has brought, 
Hagen answers that one so wealthy needs no gifts. The 
question is then put plainly,‘ Where is theNiblungs’ hoard? 
It was my own, as ye well know.’ Hagen answers that at 
his master’s bidding it has been sunk in the Rhine, r.nd 
there it must remain till the day of judgment. But when 
Kriemhild tells the Burgundians that they must give up 
their arms before going into the hall, Hagen begs to be 

1 Compare the Gaelic story of the the gold and ailrer cap, hh Peneloi & 
KIder of Grianaig (Campbell / Hi. IS), is delivered from her suitors by the 
where the dawn*maidens mourn bt.-- man who wrought the bed in her bridal 
cause they have to marry the giant, chamber, 
but are rescued by the man who made 
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excused. The honour is greater than lie deserves, and he 
will himself he ehamberman. Kriemliild sees that he has 
been warned, and learns to her grief and rage that the 
warning has come through Dietrich, 1 But the time for 
the avenging of Siegfried draws nigh. Etzel’s men see 
Krlemhild weeping as through a window she looks down on 
Hagen and Volker, and when they assure her that the man 
who has ca.lle<l forth her tears shall pay for his offence with 
his blood, she bids them avenge her of Hagen, so that he 
.may lose his life. Sixty men are ready to slay them, but 
K idem hi Id says that so small a troop can never suffice to 
Elay two heroes so powerful as Hagen and the still more 
mighty Volker who sits by his side,—words which at once 
show that we have before us no beings of human race, and 
that Hagen is akin to tin; .barn's, while Volker is the 
whispering breeze or the strong wind of the night, whose 
harping, like that of Orpheus, lew or none may withstand. 
Hriemhild herself goes down to them: bnt Hagen will not 
rise to greet her. On, his knees she sees the gleaming sword 
which he had taken from Sigfried, the good blade Oram, 
which Odin left in the house of Volsimg, The words 
which burst from her bespeak the grief of a Penelope who 
nurses her sorrow in a. harsher clime than that of i'thaka. 
She asks Hagen how he could venture into the lion’s den, 
and who had sent for him to the Huns’ country, To his 
reply that he had come only by constraint of the masters 
whose man lie was, she rejoins by asking why he did the 
deed for which she bears hate to him. He lias slain her be¬ 
loved Siegfried, for whom if she weeps all her life long she 
could never weep enough. It is useless to deny the deed, 
and Hagen does not care to disown it. He tells the queen 
that he is in truth the man who slew Siegfried and has 
done to her great wrong; and the preparations for the last 
struggle go on. with more speed and certainty. It is im¬ 
possible not to think of the suitors iu the house of Odysseus, 
although the bearing of Hagen and his men is altogether 

1 It is at this point that i ho j>a nmge iu our present iuqtilry than as allowing 
it* inserted which connects the NiIjo- the composite character of the great 
lungehlied with the story of Waltliiu* Teutonic epic.—Ludlow, Popular Kpic^ 
of Aquitaine. It of no further interest 1. Hfi, 
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more dignified. The very weakening of the myth, which 
was too strong to allow the Homeric poet so to paint them, 
has enabled the Teutonic bard to ascribe to the slayers of 
Siegfried a, character of' real heroism. But here, as in the 
Odyssey, the scene of vengeance is the great hail; and wo 
ha ve to ask where the roof has ever been raised under 
which thousands 1 ave fought until scarcely one has been 
left to tell the tale of slaughter. In this hall the Burgun¬ 
dians are left to sleep on "beds and coaches covered with silks, 
ermine, and sable. But they are full of misgivings, and 
Hagen undertakes with Volker to keep watch before the 
door, Volker, the Phemios of the Odyssey, does more. With 
the soft and lulling tones of the harp of Hermes or of Pan, 
he lulls to sleep the sorrows of the men who are soon to die. 
Through all the house the sweet sounds find their way, until 
aid the warriors are asleep; and then Volker takes his 
shield and goes out to guard his comrades against, any 
sudden onslaught of the Hums. The tragedy begins on the 
morrow with the accidental slaying of a Hun by Volker at 
the jousts which follow the morning mass; and the fight 
grows hot when Daukwart smites off the head of B Kidei, 
whom Kriemhild had sent to slay him because he vnu 
Hagen’s brother. But Ha,gen sumws to do the queen more 
mischief. Her son Ortiieb is being carried from table to 
table in the banqueting hall, and Hagen strikes off the boy s 
head which leaps into Kriesnhild’s lap. I. he halt runs with 
blood. Seven thousand bodies arc flung down the steps; 
but Hagen is still uneonquered, and irinc who had charged 
himself with the office of Bib del, and succeeded in wounding 
him in the face, falls in his turn a victim to his zeal. A 
fresh thousand are poured in to avenge his death : the 
Burgundians slay them all, and then sit down to keep 
watch with the dead bodies as their seats, -the tale goes 
on with increasing defiance ot likelihood and possibility, 
Tmemhild and Etzel gather before the hall twenty-thousand 
men; but still the Burgundians maintain the strife deep 
into the night. When at length they ask for a truce, and 
Giselker tells his sister that he has never done her harm, 
her answer is that he is the brother of ■ Siegfried’s murderer, 
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BOoJv and therefore he and all must die unless they will yield up 

—■»—• Hagen into her hands. This they refuse,, and lvrie:mhild 
sets fire to the hall, an incident which occurs in other sagas, 
as those of Kjal and Grettir, Drink there is none, unless 
it he human blood, which is gushing forth in rivers; hut with 
this they slake their thirst and nerve their arms, while the 
burning rafters fall crashing around them, until the fire is 
extinguished in the horrid streams which gusli from human 
bodies. Thousands have been slain within this fated hall; 
six hundred yet remain ; the Huns attack them two to one. 
Tiie fight is desperate. .Rudiger, compelled to take part in 
it sorely against his will, is slain with Ids own sword by 
(Ternot; and at length Yolker the minstrel is killed by 
.Hildebrand, who strives in vain to wound Hagen, for he is 
the master of Balmung, Siegfried’s sword, the Gram of the 
Volsung story. Dietrich is at length more successful, and. 
the slaver of Siegfried is at last brought bound into the 
presence of the woman who lives only to avenge him. With 
him comes Gunther, the last of the Burgundian chiefs who is 
left alive. Once more, in this last dread hour, the story 
reverts to the ancient myth. K.rieinldld places them apart, 
and then coming to Hagen, tells him that even now he may 
go free if lie will yield up the treasure which he stole from 
Si eg fried. Hagen’s answer is that he cannot say where 
the hoard is as long as any of his mastery-remain alive. 
Eh’ietnhiL.l now takes to him the head of Gunther, tiie last 
of his liege lords, and Hagen prepares to die triumphantly. 

She has slain the last man who knew the secret besides 
himself, and from Hagen she shall never leam it. Frantic 
in her sorrow, Kriemhild cries that she will at least have 
the sword which her sweet love bore when the murderer i 
smote him treacherously. She grasps it in her hand* she 
draws the blade from its sheath, she whirls it in the ah’, and 
the victory of AchiUeus is accomplished. Hagen is slain 
like Hektor. .Her heart’s desire is attained. What matters 
it, if death is to follow her act of dread revenge, as Thetis 
told the chieftain of Phtbia that his death must follow 
soon when lie has slain Hektor P The night is not far off 
when the sun appears like a conqueror near the horizon 
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after his long battle with the clouds. The sight of the 
dead. Hagen rouses the grief of Etzel and the fury of Hilde¬ 
brand who smites Xriemhild and hews her in pieces. 

If we put aside the two or ••three'names' which may belong Historical 
to petitions of whose existence we have other evidence', the the 'N iVm. -” 
idea that this story of ferocious and impossible vengeance 
represents in any degree the history of the age of Atfcila 
becomes one of the wildest of dreams. Etzel himself is no 
more like the real Attila that the Alexandres of the Iliad is 
like the great son of die Macedonian Philip. The tale is, 
throughout, the story told, in every,* Aryan land, of the death 
of the short-lived, sun, or the stealing of the dawn and her 
treasures, and of the vengeance which is taken for these 
deeds. It is but one of the many narratives of the great drama 
enacted before our eyes every year and. every day, one of the 
many versions of the discomfiture of the thieves who seek to 
deceive the beautiful Sarainu. But if this great epic poem 
contains no history, it is remarkable as showing the extent 
to which the myth has been modified by the influence of 
Christianity and the growth of art historical sense in the 
treatment of national traditions. There is a. certain awk¬ 
wardness in the part played by Etzel, a part 1 ludicrously 
unlike the action of the historical Attila; and the pitiable 
weakness or inconsistency which leads him throughout to 
favour the schemes of his wife, and then, when Hagen is 
slain, to mourn for him as the bravest and best of heroes, 
serves only to bring out more prominently the fact that it is 
Kriemhild who fights single-handed against all her enemies, 
and that she is in truth a Pen elope who trusts only to he r¬ 
self to deal with the radians who have dashed the cup oi 
joy from her lips and stolen away her beautiful treasures. 

But the religftfus belief of the poets would not allow them to 
make use of any other method for bringing about the terri¬ 
ble issue. The bards who recounted, the myths of the. three 
Heigh would have brought back Siegfried from the grave, 
and added another to the heroes who represent the skin and 
risen gods, Baldur, Dionysos, and Adonis or Osiris. In 
no other way could Siegfried have been brought back to the 
aid of his wife, unless like Odysseus he had been represented 
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BOOK not as slain, but as fulfilling the doom which compelled him 

x l r to fight or to wander far away from his home for twenty 

years. The closeness with which the bards of the Niblijng 
legend followed the Saga of Sigurd rendered this alternative- 
impossible, and it remained only to leave Kriemhild to ac¬ 
complish that which no one else had the strength, or the will 
to achieve on her behalf. But the myth had been further 
weakened in other directions. The slayer of Sigurd in the 
Yolsung tale and his kindred alike belong with sufficient 
clearness to the dark powers who steal the cattle of Indr a, 
or H'eraklesj and thus they attract to themselves but little 
sympathy and no love: but the Christian feeling which 
could brand Hagen as a murderer refused to make his 
brothers or his kinsfolk or his liege lords partakers of his 
guilt, and thus the cowards of the first part of the story 
become the dauntless heroes of the second. 1 But when Mr. 
Ludlow goes on to remark that e Kriemhild’s preferring to 
reside in the neighbourhood of her husband's murderers 
remains perfectly unaccountable/ we can but say that the 
difficulty is confined to the hypothesis which would regard 
the stoiy as a picture of human character and human 
society. Kriemhild was under the same necessity which 
kept Penelope in Ithaka, and the length of time during 
which the vengeance was delayed is due to the: same cause. 
Hie sword which shivs the darkness cannot fall until the 
ten long hours of the night have come to an end. Hence 
the many years during which Kriemhild makes ready for 
the last dread act, and the many years which go before the 
fall of Ilion, Nor can we well say that the prominence 
given to Kriemhild's love for Siegfried as the motive for 
vengeance over and above the desire to recover the hoard fo 
0 the refinement of a later age/ 2 The Odyssey shows precisely 
the same connection between the desire to avenge Penelope 
and the wish to save the substance wasted by the suitors; 
and we have more than faint signs of the same mingled 
feeling in the Saga of the Yolsungs. 

The story The story of Walthar of Aquitaine, a version of the 
t!im-of' sarae niyth given by a monk of the eighth or ninth century* 

Aquiteme. i Iotv', Pojyidar Epics, i. 173. 2 ihld. i. 178. 






is noteworthy chiefly as mating' tlie hero bear away both CHAP, 
the bride and her hoard, and giving* liiin a tranquil and a _iEJZl__ 


happy close to his troubled and stormy life. Here also we 
have the names of G-ibicho, Gunther, Etzel: but the Sigurd 
of this version is Walthar, while the part of Brynhild is 
played by Hildegund, who declares her readiness to obey her 
lover’s bidding, when he charges her, as the guardian of the 
treasure*, to take out for him a helmet, a coat of mail, and a 
breastplate, and to fill two chests with Hunnish rings or 
money. Thus we have the same magic armour and weapons 
which we find in all such legends, while the war horse, ap¬ 
pearing here Under the name Lion, bears away the hero and. 
his love. The king pursues with Hagen, who is by no 
means so doughty as in the ."NTblung Song, and who is not 
reassured when he finds Walthar performing a series of 
exploits which reproduce those of Heraldes, Perseus, and 
Theseus. In the end he decides that he can have a chance 
of grappling successfully with. Walthar only if he pretends 
to withdraw. His plan succeeds, and he is enabled to come 
up with Walthar as he is journeying on with Hildegund. 
In the fight which follows, Walthar smites off a portion of 
Hagen’s ami our, and brings Gunther to his Imres with a 
stroke of his sword; but. just as he is about to deal him the 
death-blow, Hagen interposes hi-, helmeted head and the 
blade is shivered in pieces. Walthar in his impatience and 
finger throws away the hilt, and Hagen avails himself of the 
time to smite off Walthar’s right hand, the right hand so 
fearful to princes and people. Here again it is the cap of 
darkness which is fatal to the gleaming sword, while the* loss 
of Walthar’s right hand carries us to the myth of India 
Savitar. The closing scene curiously reflects the death of 
Sigurd. With failing breath, Walthar deals a blow which 
strikes out Hagen’s right eye; but whereas in the genuine 
myth Walthar’s death ought here to follow, to be avenged 
afterwards by that of Hagen, here the two heroes, thus 
sorely bested, make up their quarrel, and Walthar bids 
Hildegund bring wine and offer the cup to Hagen, who 
will not drink first, because Walthar is the better man. In 
short, the story ends with an interchange of courtesies. 
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which, have an air of burlesque not unlike that which Euri¬ 
pides has thrown over the Herakles of his Allcestis, and the 
bridal of Hildegund has all the joy and brightness which 
mark the reunion of Penelope with Odysseus. 1 


1 The Inter lay of Gudmn, of which 
Mr* Ludlow has given a summary, 
(Popular Epics, 5, I 93, &<?.) has many 
of the features of the Nibeluiigen Lied 
and tlio story of Walthar of Aquitaine, 
It is scarcely mcosunvy to note the end¬ 
less modi Scat ions of myths, with which 
the poets of successive ages allowed 
themselves to deal u.« freely m they 
pleased; hut we are fully justified in 
• inferring to the old myth incidents 
which are found in a immlred mythical 
traditions, hut which never happen in 
tin? life of man. Thus, in the Lay of 
(tudnui, the child who is carried away 
to the griffin* ti or eagles nvsb whither 
three daughters of kings have Veen 
taken before, must remind us of the 
story of jSurya Bax, although the child 
thus taken is Hagen, who grows up so 
mighty that he becomes celebrated us 
the Way laud of all kings, a title which 
sufficient ly shows his real nature. Thus, 
although he is invested with all the 
splendour of the Trojan iPuris, Hagon 
slays all the messengers sent by princes 
, sue for the hand ol his beautiful 
daughter, nor can any succeed until 
Tint'd comes—the mighty king at 

Hegolingcn ; a talc winch mrwly repeats 
the story of Urynhild : Durum seh^i*, and 
all the enchanted maidens whom many 
suitors court to their own death, The 
wonderful ship which Het-tel builds to 
fetch Hilda, capable of holding thive 
thousand warriors, with its golden 
rudder and anchor of silver, is the 
counterpart of the Argo, which goes to 
bring back the wise and fair Modem. 
T ho good knight Hornet, at whose 
singing 1 the beasts in the wood let their 
food stand, and the worms that should 
go in the grass, the fish that should 
swim in the wave, leave their purport/ 
is the fiddler of the Ni belung Bong, the 
Orpheus of tho Hotlehic legend. Of 
this feature in the story Mr. Ludlow 
says, ‘The quaintly poetical incident of 
Horan t's singing is perhaps the gem of 
the earlier portion,’ a phrase to which 
abjection can be taken only ns it seems 
to look upon the incident as an original 
conception of the poets of the Gudrun 
Lny. From Mr. Ludlow 1 * words no one 
would necessarily gather that iho myth 


is simply that of Orpheus arid nothing 
more, while the old tradition is further 
marked by the words put info the mouth 
of Hilda, that she would willingly 
become king Hatters wife, if llormit: 
could sing to her every day at morn and 
even, like the breeze of the dawn and 
ilia twilight in the myth of Hermes. 
Here also we hate the magic girdle of 
FrynbiId, Harmomm and Kriphyle, the 
Cos tus of Frey a and Aphnxiitfi ; white 
in the stealing of Hilda, who is no un¬ 
willing captive, and the fury of Hagen, 
as ho sees the ship cany her awky 
beyond the reach of pursuit, we have 
precisely the fury of A it tvs and his 
vain chase after thn Argo, which k 
bearing away medefo* Hero ends the 
first part of tho talc; but it starts afresh 
and runs into greater complications 
after the birth of Ortwein and Gudnuu 
the mn and daughter of ILttol and 
Hilda. Like her mother, ' * ndpxn is 
carried away by Hart mu t and his father, 
mid a grfeat straggle is the consequence. 
The Lay of King Bother (Ludlow, ihid 
v 317 )/Is ih great part nmde up of the 
same materials. Here aim we have 
the beautiful maiden whose suitors woo 
her to their own destruction — the 
wonderful ship which Eotber builds to 
bring away the daughter of King Con- 
stuutme of Constantinople ; the sending 
of the messengers to the dungeon, Wl vro 
they remain until Bother comas to 
deliver them. But Bother, who wishes 
while on his expedition to be called 
Thulerich or Dietrich, is the splendid 
prince of tho Cinderella story, and he 
obtains his wife by means of a gold and 
silver shoe which he alone is able to fit 
on her foot. But the princess k stolen 
away again from the home of king 
Bother, and brought back to Constanti¬ 
nople ; and thus we have a repetition of 
tho old story in another dress. It is 
unnecessary to tn\y that although wo 
hear much of Constantinople and 
Babylon, not a grain of genuine history 
is to be gleaned amidst this confused 
tangle of popular traditions and fane les. 

Tho fam in which these myths are 
exhibited in tho Danish ballads, agrees 
so closely with the general character of 
the Vokuiig and Nibelung legends, that 
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As we approach the later legends or romances. we ‘find, as (.'HAP 

we might expect, a strange outgrowth of fancies often utterly ,_ 

incougraons, and phrases which show that the meaning of Hiftriek 
the old myths was fast fa,ding from men’s minds. Still, we 
cannot fail to see that the stories, while they cannot by any 
process be reduced into harmony with the real history of any 
age, are built up with the materials which the bards of the 
Volsnngs and the Kibe lungs found ready to their hand. Thus 
in the story of Dietrich and Echo, the latter, who plays a part 
something like that of Hagen or Paris, is exhibited in more 
lustrous colours than the Trojan Alexandres in the Iliad, 
although his nature and his doom are those of the Vedic 
Pan is. Three knights, discoursing at K'o In of brave war¬ 
riors, give the palm to Dietrich of Bern, and Ecke who hears 
his praise swears that he must, search through all lands till 
he finds liim, and that Dietrich must slay him or lose all his 
praise* Tire incidents which follow are a, strange travesty of 
the Yolsung myth. Three queens hear the three knights talk¬ 
ing, and the beautiful Seburk is immediately smitten with a 
love as vehement- and lasting as that of Kriemliild in the Hi- 
helnng Song. Her one longing is to see Dietrich of Bern 
and to have him as her husband; but the means which she 
adopts to gain tins end is to send Ecke in search of him, 
a,rated with a breastplate, which answers to the coat of mail 
wrought for AchiHeus by Hephaistos. This breastplate had 
belonged to the Lombard king Otnit, to whom it had been a 
fatal possession, for as he slept before a stone wall (the wall 
of glass in the Hindu fairy tale) a worm found him and 
carried him into the hollow mountain—the tower in which 
Dietrich is confined, in the story of the giant Sigenot. This 
breastplate was recovered by Wolf'dietrich of Greece, in 
whom it is hard not to see a reflection of the Lykeian god of 
Delop the Lupercus of Latin mythology; and it is now 
given by Seburk to Ecke on the condition that if he finds 
Dittrich he will let him live. It is the Dawn pleading for 
the life of the Sun. ( Could I but see the hero, no greater 
boon could be bestowed upon me. His high name kills me. 

it is imnecpssfiry here to speak of them* found in Mr. Ludlow's Popular Epics f L 
Some remarks on the subject will be 308* 
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BOOK I know not what he hath done to me, that my .iieart so longs 

_*•_. after him/ it is the language of Sekhie and Eelio as they 

look upon Endyntiion and Narkissos; find all that is said of 
"Dietrich recalls the picture of the youthful Herakles a s given 
in the apologue of T’rouikos. He is the father of then filleted ; 
what he wins he shares ; all that is good he lores. Where- 
ever he goes. Ill eke hears the people recount the exploits and 
dwell on the beauty and the goodness of Dietrich. Under a 
linden tree he finds a wounded man, and looking at his 
wounds, he cries out that he had never seen any so deep, and 
that nothing remained whole to him under helmet or shield. 

* No sword can have done this; it must be the wild thunder¬ 
stroke from heaven/ Ecke is soon to see the hero who smote 
down the wounded man; but no sooner is ho confronted with 
the valiant knight, than he forgets the part, which lie ought 
to play if he means to appear as a messenger of Seburk and 
to do her bidding. He now speaks in his own character, as 
the Para who bears an irrepressible hate for his adversary, 
while Dietrich is as passive in the matter as Ac!aliens when 
he declared that the Trojans had. never done him any mis¬ 
chief. ‘ I will not strive with thee.’ he says, * thou hast done 
me no Larin ; give my service to thy lady, and tell her 1 will 
always he her knight/ But Ecke is bent only upon fighting, 
and while he refuses to he the bearer of any message, he calls 
Dietrich a coward and dares him to the contest. Nor can we 
avoid noting that although Dietrich prays him to wait till 
the sun shines if light they must, Ecke by his intolerable 
scoffs brings on the battle while it is yet night, and the strife 
between the powers of light and darkness is canned on 
amidst a storm of thunder and lightning until the day 
breaks. Ecke then thinks that he has won the victory j but 
just as he is boasting of his success, Dietrich is filled with 
new strength, and when Ecke refuses to yield up his sword, 
he runs him through. But he himself is sorely wounded, 
and as he wanders on he finds a fair maiden sleeping by a 
spring, as Daphne, Arethousa, Melusina, and the nymphs are 
ail found near the running waters. The being whom Die¬ 
trich finds is gifted with the powers which Oinone cannot or 
will not exercise for the benefit of Paris. She heals him with 



THE GREAT ROSE GARDEN. 

a wonderful salve, and tells him that she is a w ise woman, 
like Brynhild and Medeia ? knowing the evil and the good, 
and dwelling in a lair land beyond the sea. But the story 
has been awkwardly put together, and of the fair Suburb we 
hear no more. This, however, is but further evidence of the 
mythical character of the materials with which the poets of 
the early and middle ages for the most part had to deal. 

The poem of the Great Bose Garden is a still more clumsy 
travesty of the myth of the Phaiakian or Hyperborean 
gardens, The birds are there, singing so sweetly that no 
mournful heart could refuse to be solaced by them ; but the 
cold touch of the north is on the poet, and his seat under 
the tinden tree is covered with furs and samite, while the 
wind which whispers through, the branches comes from 
bellows black as a coal. In this garden is waged the same 
furious tight which fills E tael's slaughter hall with blood in 
the Mibelung Lay; but the battle assumes here a form so 
horrible and so wantonly disgusting that we need only mark 
the more modern vein of satire which has used the myth for 
the purpose of pointing a jest against the monastic orders. 
The monk Ilsan, who, putting aside his friar’s cloak, stands 
forth clad in impenetrable armour and wielding an unerring 
sword, is Odysseus standing in beggar’s garb among the 
suitors; but the spirit of the ancient legend is gone, and 
Ilsan appears on the whole in a character not much more 
dtanined than that of Friar Tuck in Ivanhoe. 

The same wonderful armour is seen again in the beautiful 
romance of Boland. How thoroughly devoid this romance is 
of any materials of which the bistorian may make use, has 
perhaps already been shown ; that many incidents in the 
legend may have been suggested by actual facts in the life¬ 
time of Charles the Great, is an admission which may be 
readily made. When Charles the Great is made to complain 
on the death of Boland that now the Saxons, Bulgarians, 
and many other nations, as those of Palermo and Africa, will 
rebel against him, it is possible that the story may point to 
some redoubtable leader whose loss I eft the empire vulnerable 
in many quarters: but we do not learn this fact., if it be a 
fact, from the romance, and the impenetrable disguise 
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which popular fancy has? thrown over every incident makes 
the idea of verifying any of them an absurdity. What¬ 
ever may have been the cause of the war, Boland plays in 
it the part of Achilleus. The quarrel was none o,f his 
making, but he is ready to fight in his sovereign’s cause; 
and the sword Durandal which he wields is manifestly the 
sword of Chrysler. When liis strength is failing, a Saracen 
tries to wrest the blade from his hand, but with his ivory 
horn .Roland strikes the infidel dead. The horn is split with 
the stroke, and all the crystal and gold fall from it. The 
night is at hand, but Roland raises himself on his feet, and 
strikes the recovered sword against a rock. * Ha! Durandal,’ 
he cries, ‘ how bright thou art and white! how thou ahinest 
and flame st against the sun! Charles was in the vale of 
Mauri cane when Clod from heaven commanded him by his 
angel that he should give thee to a captain : wherefore the 
gentle king, the great, did gird thee on me.’ 1 This is the 
pedigree of no earthly weapon, and to the list of conquests 
wrought by it in the hands of Roland we may add the 
exploits of the good brands Exealibur, and Gram, and Bal- 
mtmg, and in short, the swords of all the Hellenic and 
Teutonic heroes. We are thus prepared for the issue when 
Alda (Hilda,), to whom he has been betrothed, falls dead 
when she hears that Roland is slain. -Kleopatra and Bryn- 
Mid cannot survive Meleagros and Sigurd. 2 

As useless for all historical purposes, and as valuable to 
the comparative mythologist. Is the magnificent romance of 
Ring Arthur. Probably in no other series of legends is 
there a more manifest recurrence of the same myth under 
different forms. The structure of the tale is simple enough. 
Arthur himself is simply a reproduction, of Sigurd or Per¬ 
seus. Round hint are other brave knights, mid these, not 
less than himself, must have their adventures; and Thus 
Arthur and Balin answer respectively to Achilleus and 
Odysseus in the Aehaian hosts. A new element; is brought 
into the story with the Round Table, which forms part of the 

1 The address of Roland to his sword 5 This is the story of Lord Nairn and 
is more magniloquent,!) given in the the Kerrigan, Keigiitley, Fairy Mytho- 
‘ Ciirunide of Turpin,’ Ludlow, End. i. logy. -133. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ARTHUR. 

dowry of Galrtovere; and the institution of the Knights 
furnishes the starting-point for a series of exploits on the 
part of each knight, which are little more than a. clog to the 
narrative, and may easily he detached, trom the main thread 
of it. They answer in fact to those boohs in our Iliad, which 
relate the fortunes of the Aehaian chieftains * luring the 
inaction of Aehilleus. A third series of narratives, rising 
gradually to a. strain of surpassing beauty and grandeur, 
begins with, the manifestation of the Round Table in the form 
of the holy Grail ; and. the legend, of the quest for the sacred 
vessel, while it is really an independent story, is in its essen¬ 
tial features a mere repetition of some which have preceded 
it, In short, the original meaning of these myths had been 
completely forgotten by the mediffival romancers ; but, like 
the Homeric poets, they have felt the irresistible spell, and 
have adhered to the traditional types with marvellous 
fidelity. 

Stripped thus of its adventitious matter, the poem assumes 
a form common to the traditions and folk-lore of all the 
Teutonic or oven all the Aryan nations, Hot only is the 
wonderful sword of Roland seen again in the first blade 
granted to King Arthur, but the story of the mode in which 
Arthur becomes master of it is precisely the story of the 
Teutonic Sigurd and the Greek Theseus. We might almost 
say with truth that there is not ai single incident with which 
we are not familiar in the earlier legends. The fortunes of 
I grains, Arthur’s mother, are precisely those of Aikmene, 
Other playing the part of Zens, while Gorlois takes the place 
of Amphitryon. 1 As soon as he is born, Arthur is wrapped in 
a cloth of gold, the same glittering raiment which in the 
Homeric hymn the nymphs wrap round the new-born Thoi- 
bos, and like the infant Cyrus, who is arrayed in the same 
splendid garb, is placed in thehaads of a poor man whom the 
persons charged with him, like Harpagos, meet at the postern- 
o’ate of the castle. In his house the child grows like Cyrus 

fc!) 

1 The aecne in winch Sigurd personates romance. This power oft vansfnrmnM on 
Gauimr in. order to Win Brynhild fortho is n special attribute ot die gods of the 
latter is but slightly different from the heaven and the light s and as such is 
story of Hi her as told by Jfiflfroy of exercised by Phoibos tho fish god, and 
Monmouth or in the more detailed Dionysos tho lion and boar* 
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hook and .Romulus and others, a model of human beauty, and like 

■- r -- them he cannot long 1 abide in bis lowly station. Some one 

must be chosen king, and the trial is to be that which Odin 
appointed for the recovery of the sword Gram, which he had 
thrust up to the hilt in the great rooftree of Volsung’s hall. 

‘ There was seen in the churchyard, at the east end by the 
high altar, a great stone formed square, and in the midst 
thereof was like an anvil of steel a foot high, and t, erein 
stuck a fair sword naked by the* point, and letters of gob; were 
written about the sword that said thus, “Whoso pullet] i out 
this sword out of this stone and anvil is right wise born king 
of England.” ’ The incident by which Arthur’s title is made 
known answers to the similar attempts made in Teutonic 
folk-lore to cheat Boots, the younger son, of his lawful 
inheritance. Sir Kay, leaving his sword at home, sends 
Arthur for it, and Arthur not being able to find it, draws 
the weapon imbedded in the stone as easily as Theseus per¬ 
formed the same exploit. Sir Kay, receiving it, forthwith 
claims the kingdom. Sir Ector, much doubting bis tale, 
drives him to confess that it was Arthur who gave him the 
sword, and then bids Arthur replace it in the solid block. 
None now can draw it forth but Arthur, to whose touch it 
yields without force or pressure. Sir Ector then kneels to 
Arthur, who, supposing him to be his father, shrinks from 
the honour; but Ector, like the shepherds in the myths of 
Oidipbus, Romulus, or Cyrus, replies, 4 1 was never your 
father nor of your blood, but I wote well ye are of an higher 
blood than I weened yo were/ But although like the play¬ 
mates of Cyrus, the knights scorn to be governed by a boy 
whom they hoid to be base born, yet they* are compelled to 
yield to the ordeal of the stone, and Arthur, being made 
king, forgives them all. The sword thus gained is in Arthur's 
first war so bright in his enemies’ eyes that it gives light like 
thirty torches, as the glorious radiance dashes up to heaven 
when Achilleus dong his armour. But this weapon is not to 
Ire the blade with which Arthur is to perform his greatest 
exploits. Like the sword of Odin in the Volaung story, it is 
snapped in twain in the conflict with Pellinore ; but it is of 
course brought back to him in the form of Excalibur, by a 
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THE liOUND TABLE, 

maiden who answers to Thetis or to Hjordis. 1 Arthur, riding 
■with Merlin along a lake, becomes ‘ware of an arm clothed in 
white samite that held a fair sword in the hand. 1 This is the 
fatal weapon, whose scabbard answers precisely to the panoply 
of Achilleus, for while he wear's it Arthur cannot shed blood, 
eren though he be wounded. Like all the other sons of 
Helios, Arthur 1ms his enemies, arid. King Rionee demands 
as a sign of homage the heard of Arthur, which gleams with 
the splendour of the golden locks or rays of Phoibus Akerse- 
komes. The demand is refused, but in the mediaeval romance 
there is room for others who reflect the glory of Arthur, while 
his own splendour is for the time obscured. At Camelot 
they see a maiden with a sword attached to her body, which 
Arthur himself cannot draw. In the knight Balfn, who 
draws it, and who * because he was poorly arrayed put him 
not far in the press/ we see not merely the humble Arthur 
who gives his sword to Sir Kay, but Odysseus, who in his 
beggar’s dress shrinks from the brilliant throng which crowds 
his ancestral hall. 2 

On the significance of the Round Table we must speak 
elsewhere. It is enough for the present to note, that it 
comes to A rthur with the bride whose dowry is to be to him 
as fatal as the treasures of the Argivc Helen to Meuelaos. In 
the warning of Merlin that Guinevere ‘ is not wholesome for 
hind we see that earlier conception of Helen in which the Attic 
tragedians differ so pointedly from the poets of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. As Helen is to be the ruin of cities, of men, 
and of ships, so is Guinevere to bring misery on herself arid 
on all around her. Dangers thicken round Arthur, and he 
is assailed by enemies as dangerous as Kir kb and Kalypso to 
Odysseus. The Pay Morgan seeks to steal Kxcalibur, and 
succeeds in getting the scabbard, which she throws into a 
lake, and Arthur now may both bleed and die. 3 At the 

i 1 The Manks hero, Okvo of Norway, wears the helmet of Had*#, and his 
had a sword with a Celtic name, Mara- action is that of the JBnnye who 

hula.’—Campbell, Tales of ifa West wanders in the air. 

Highlands, i. bexii. Jt reappears as the 4 5 Morgan has Jho power of trans- 
sword- Tiding in tiffany tale. K eight- formation possessed by all the fisli 

ley, Fairy Mythology, 73. and water-gods, Proteus, Onnes, Thetis, 

5 The invisible knight who at this &e. 
stage of the narrative smites Sir Hei’leus 
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hands of another maiden he narrowly escapes the doom 
which Medela and Deianeira brought upon Cflauke and on 
Herald os. The Lady of the Lake warns him not to put on 
this vesture until he has first seen the bringer wear it. 
This accordingly he makes the maiden do, £ and forthwith 
she fell down, and was brent to coals.’ 1 

The story now ceases practically to be the romance of 
Arthur, until it once more exhibits him in all - the majesty of 
Christian long-suffering and holiness; but, as we might 
expect, those portions of the romance which less immediately 
relate to Arthur are founded on old Teutonic or Hellenic 
myths. In the three sisters which meet Sir Marhaus, Sir 
Gawain, and Sir Ewain by the fountain, we can scarcely fail 
to recognise the three weird sisters, whose office, as belong¬ 
ing to the past, the present, and the future, seems to be 
betokened by their age and the garb which distinguish them 
from each other. The eldest has a garland of gold about 
her hair, which is white with the sorrows of threescore 
winters; the second, thirty years of age, with more brilliant 
ornaments, marks the middle stage in which the main action 
of life lies; while in the younger sister of fifteen summers, 
crowned with luxuriant flowers, we have the Horn whose 
business is only with the time to corned In the good 
knight Tristram we have another of those fatal children 
whose mother’s eyes may not be long gladdened with the 
sight of their babes. Like Asklepios and .Dionysos, like 
Macduff and Sigurd, Tristram is the son of sorrow; uor 
did he fail to justify the popular conviction that all such 
children are born to do great things. 3 In the madness which 
comes upon Lancelot when Guinevere rebukes him for the love 
of Elaine we see the frenzy of Herakles arid other heroes, a 
frenzy which is naturally healed by the San G-reald In the 
story of the Perilous Seat we have simply another form of a 
myth already twice given in this romance. ‘Then the king 
went forth and ail the knights unto the river, and there they 
found a stone floating, as if it had been of red marble, and 
therein stuck a fair and a rich sword, and in the pommel 

* La forte tT Arthurs, obL Coney bear o, * Seep. 273. 

took Hi. eh v. * Coney boarti, La Morte d'Arthur?, 

'■ lb* book iv, ch. Hi, boob s. 
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THE HOLY GRAIL. 

thereof wore precious stones wrought with subtle letters of 
gold, which said, <(i Never shall mail take mo hence but he by 
vyhom I ought to hang; and lie shall be the best knight of 
the world ” ’—bravery and goodness being thus made the prize 
instead of an earthly kingdom as in the case of Arthur. The 
king tells Lancelot that this sword ought to be his, but it is 
the prize which, like the princess for whom the unsuccessful 
suitors verdure their bodies, brings ruin on those who fail to 
seize it. The hero who is to take it is revealed, when an old. 
man coming in lift* up the cover that is on the Siege Peri¬ 
lous, and discloses the words , 6 This is the siege of Sir Galahad 
the good knight.' 1 The story of this peerless hero is intro¬ 
duced with an incident which is manifestly suggested by the 
narrative of Pentecost. As the Knights of the Round Table 
sat at supper in Camelot, e they heard cracking and crying 
of thunder, that they thought the place should all-to rive. 
And in the midst of the blast entered a, sunbeam more clear 
by seven times than ever they saw day, and all they were 
aligh ted by the grace of the Holy Ghost. Then began every 
knight to behold other; and each saw other by their seeming 
fairer than ever they saw afore. Then there entered into 
the hall the holy Grail covered with wide samite, and there 
wars none that might see it nor who bear it. And then was 
a,11 the hall full filled with great odours, and every knight 
had such meat and drink as he best loved in the world. 1 
T!u wonderful vessel is suddenly' borne a,way, and the 
knights depart on a search, which answers precisely to the 
quest of the Golden Fleece or the treasures of Helen the 
fair. The myth, of the sword, already thrice given, is pre¬ 
sented to us once more on hoard the ship Faith, on which 
there was <! a fair bed, and at the foot was a sword, fair 
and rich; and it was drawn out of the scabbard half a foot 
or more. 1 e Wot ye well/ says a maiden to Sir Galahad, 
4 that the drawing of this sword is warned unto all men 
save unto you.’ This ship is the same vessel which carries 
Helios round the stream of Ocean during the hours of dark¬ 
ness. In other words, it becomes the ship of the dead, 
the bark which carries the souls to the land of light which 
lies beyond the grave. This ship carries to the Spiritual. 
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Place the body of Sir Pereival’s sister, wbo dies to save 
the lady of the castle by giving her a dish full of her own 
blood—a myth which reflects the story of Ipliigeneia who 
dies that Helen, the lady of the castle of Menelaos, may 
be rescued, and of Polyxena, whose blood is shed that 
Achilleus may repose in the unseen land. From the quest 
of the Grail Lancelot comes back ennobled and exalted. 
Arthur longs for the return of the good knight Galahad, 
of Pereira], and Bors ; but the face of the purest of ah 
men he may never see again. When at length the eyes 
of Galahad rest on the mystic vessel, he utters the Nunc 
Dimittis, and Joseph of Arimatbsea says to him, 4 Thou hast 
resembled me in two things ; one is, that thou hast seen the 
San Greal, and the other is that thou art a dean maiden as 1 
am.’ Then follows the farewell of Galahad to his comrades, 
as lie charges Sir Bors to salute his father Sir Lancelot and 
bid him remember this unstable world. c And therewith he 
kneeled down before the table and made his prayers, and 
then suddenly his soul departed unto Jesus C hrist. Ami a 
great multitude of angels bare his soul up to heaven that his 
two follows might behold it; also they saw come down from 
heaven a. hand, but they saw not the body, and then it came 
right to the vessel and took it and the spear, 1 and so bare it 
up into heaven. Sithenee was there never a man so hardy as 
to say that he had seen the San Greai. ’ 

The sequel which tells the story of the final fortunes of 
Lancelot and Guinevere presents perhaps the most wonderful 
instance of the degree to which a myth may be modified, 
and in this case the modifying influence is strictly and 
purely Christian. In the Trojan legend, Paris, who plays 
the part of Lancelot in the seduction of Helen, is invested 
with some of the qualities of Achilleus, and with many of 
the attributes of Phoibos; but Lancelot is Paris purified of 
his sensuality, his cruelty, and his cowardice. It is true that 
he estranges the love of Guinevere from her lord Arthur, 
and that even the sanctifying influence of the holy Grail, 
which makes him proof against the heart-rending sorrow of 
Elaine, cannot avail to repress his unconquerable affection 

1 Bm "hook i L, clmp. ii., sect. 12, 
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for the brightest and the fairest of women. But although 
the romance through out speaks of it as his great sin, the 
love is one "which asks onl) lor her heart as its reeompence, 
and enables him to say even at the last, that (Join eve re is 
worthy of the love of Arthur. But the same Christian 
influence which makes Arthur slow to believe any evil of his 
dear friend Lancelot, could not allow Guinevere to end her 
days in peace with Arthur, as hid on returns to live and die 
in the house of IMenclaos. Like Paris, whom Menelaos ad¬ 
mitted to an equally trustful friendship, Lancelot had clone a 
great wrong; and even when Arthur has closed his brief but 
splendid career, Guinevere tells Lancelot that all love on 
earth is over between them. Their lips may not meet even 
in the last kiss which should seal the death-warrant of their 
old affection. Arthur is gone. When he will come back 
again, no man may tell; but Guinevere is more faithful now 
to the word "which she had pledged to him than she had 
been while his glorious form rose pre-eminent- among the 
bravest knights of Christendom. Yet in spite of all that 
Christian influence has done to modify and ennoble the 
story, the myth required that Guinevere should be separated 
from Lancelot, as Helen is torn away from Paris; and the 
narrative presents us from time to time with touches which 
vividly recall the old Greek and Teutonic myths. .1 hus Sir 
(Jure of Hungary ha.s wounds which only Lancelot can heal, 
as Gin one alone can heal Paris; and the last battle with 
kindred is begun when a knight draws his sword on an 
adder that lias stung him in the foot, like the snake which 
bit Eurydike. So again. Excel ibur is, by the hands of the 
reluctant Sir Bedivere, thrown into the lake from which it 
had been drawn, as the light of Helios is quenched in the 
waters from which he sprung in the morning; and the barge, 
which had borne away the fair maid of Astolat and the 
sister of Sir Percival, brings the three queens (seemingly the 
weird sisters who have already been seen in another form), to 
carry off the wounded Arthur. 

But even at the last the Story exhibits the influence of the 
old myth. Neither Arthur himself nor any others think 
that he is really dying. His own words are, ‘I will unto 
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the vale of Avilion, to heal me of my grievous wound.’ 
There, in the shadow/ valley in which Eudymion sinks to 
sleep, the thought of the renewed life in store for Memnfin 
or Sarpedon or Adonis showed itself in the epitaph 

* Hie ja« 9 t Avthtirua, vox quondam raxque Munis.’ 

Of the story of Arthur and Guinevere, Mr. Campbell says 
that, ‘ when stripped to the hones,’ it ' is almost identical 
with the love story of the history of 'the fVmne,’ the tradition 
embodied in the poems which bear the name of Ossian, with 
not less justice perhaps than the Iliad and. Odyssey hear the 
name of Horner, and the Finnish epic Kalewala that of 
AYainamoinen. To Grainne, the vnfe of Fiona, Diarmaid 
stands in the relation of Lancelot to Guinevere, or of Paris 
to Helen. Guinevere loves Lancelot at first sight: Diar¬ 
maid, when first he meets Grainne, ‘ Lows a spot on his 
forehead, which no woman can see without loving him. But 
if Lancelot follows Guinevere willingly, Grainne compels 
Diarmaid to run away with. her. In the sequel the conduct 
of Fiona precisely matches that of Arthur, and .Diarmaid is 
as fearless a knight as Lancelot—the conclusion being that 
‘ here are the same traditions worked up into wholly different 
stories, and differently put upon the stage, according to the 
manners of the age in which romances fire written, but the 
people go on telling their own story in their own way. 1 

It is unnecessary to examine the poems or romances which 
some writers are fond of arranging under snb-cycles of the 
main cycle of the Carolmgian epics. These epics Mr. 
Ludlow a pronounces "historical.’ The sort of history con- 

Welsh stories, iv* 270-290. Taken as 
a whole, they run precisely parallel to 
the streams of German, 9e&ndinavi$*i, 
and Hindu folklore, and bring Mr. 
Campbell to the con cl lib ion that they 
are * all founded upon incidents winch 
Imre been woven into popular tales 
almost ever since mon began to apeak; 
that they urn Celtic only because Colts 
are men, and only peculiarly Celtic be¬ 
cause Celts are admitted by all to be a 
very ancient oftshoot from the common 
rout/ 

% Popular Epics of the Middle Ages t 
voh a. p. 13, 


1 Into the question of the authenb- 
city oi Maephersou s Ossuin it is alto¬ 
gether vanmeessiiry to enter. Tlio 
matter has been admirably ami con- 
duaiveiy treated by Mr. Campbell in 
the iburth volume of his Tales of tlw 
West HUfhkmds, and no one probably 
would for m instant suppose ihat Mac- 
ph ers o n i nr tailed t lie tra d i tion —-i n of he r 
words, the framework of,the myth : and 
-with this only we are hern concerned. 
The story of Sis BeVia of Hampton, Mr. 
Campbell re marks, reflects the same 
mythology, iv, 267, I must content 
myself with calling attention to Mr, 
Campbell’s very valuable suction on the 
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tained in them we may take at his own estimate of it. ‘The 
history of them is popular history, utterly unchronological, 
attributing to one age or hero the events and deeds of quite 
another/ In other words, it is a history from which, if we 
had no other sources of evidence, we could not by any possi¬ 
bility learn anything. Possessing the genuine contemporary 
history of the time, the critic has a clue which may here and. 
there furnish some guidance through the labyrinth; but it 
is the genuine history which enables him in whatever mea¬ 
sure to account for the perversions of the poems, not the 
perversions winch add a, jot to our knowledge of the facts. 
But it is more important to remember that’ these poems are 
of a quite different class from the general epics of the Aryan 
nations. They are the result of book-work, or, as Professor 
Max Muller has expressed it, they are not organic ; and to 
the stories spun by men sitting down at their desks, and 
mingling mythical or historical traditions at their will, 
there is literally no end. Yet even in these poems it 
is remarkable that some of the most prominent or mo¬ 
mentous incidents belong’ to the common inheritance of the 
Aryan nations. The story of Gfarin the Lorrainer ref teats in, 
great part the story of Odysseus Thierry’s daughter, the 
White Flower (Blanche FI or), is the Argive H elen. 11 That 
maiden/ says the poet, ’ in an evil hour was born, for many 
a worthy man shall yet die through her.’ The death of Bego, 
after the slaying of the boar, is the (Path of Aehillcus after 
the fall of Hektor. But whatever travesty of real history 
there may be in parts of this poem, or in the epics of William 
of Orange and Ogier the Bane, there is next to none in the 
story of Bertha Largefoot, which simply reflects the myt h of 
Cinderella, Penelope, Punclikin, and perhaps one or two 
more. 1 In short, it is mere patchwork. As in the case of 
Cinderella and Bhodopis, the true queen is made known by 
her feet ; 2 the only difference being that with Bertha it is the 
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1 Bertha is in name the Teutonic 
godded, who in another form appears 
m Frau Hollo or Hoicla, the benignant 
earth, and who, like Penelope, has mar- 
vcRoup skill in spinning. 

* This myth occurs again in the 
Gaelic story of 'The King who wished 


to marry hie Daughter/ Mr. Campbell 
{Tales of the Wist Highkmda, L 227} f 
mentions other instances, and remarks 
that 1 those who hold that popular tales 
are preserved in all countries amt in all 
languages alike, will hold that the 
Italian, German, Freneb t ISoise, English, 
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great size of her feet which detenu iocs the issue, not their 
smallness. To coin a word, she is Hhrypons, instead of 
Europe; and there was a version which spoke of tier as 
Queen Gooseloot, a personage over -whom Mr. Ludlow thinks 
it impossible that a poet could become sentimental. Yet the 
goose-footed queen is simply a swan-maiden, one of the most 
beautiful creatures of Aryan mythology. Mr, Ludlow seldom 
or never speaks as if he knew that the substance of these 
later poems has been given again and again in earlier myths. 
Thus lie does not pause to notice that in the * sub-cycle of 
William of Orange/ Renouart, the king’s sou, who * must 
keep the kitchen, make the tire, skim the meat/ while ho 
should be heading a host of a hundred thousand men, is 
only the Teutonic Boots, grown bulky and clumsy, like the 
Herakles of the ‘ AlkSstis.’ And yet these parallelisms must 
be noted, if the mythical or historical value of these romances 
is to be accurately measured. With the character of the 
men and women portrayed in the mediaeval epics, Air. 
Ludlow is seemingly much perplexed. The type especial!} 
which is seen in Bvynhild, Gudrun, or Eriemhild* he regards 
as * foreign to the truth of woman’s nature.’ 1 It is so, and 
it must be so ; and it is better to avow it than to twist such 
stories as the legends of Helen and Achilleas in tire despe¬ 
rate attempt to judge by human standards the inhabitants 
of the Cl midland. 

The same materials will probably be found to have fur¬ 
nished the framework of at least the greater part of the 
Saga literature of Northern Europe. If here and there a 
name or an incident belonging to real history be introduced 
into them, this cannot of itself' raise the story above the level 
of plausible fiction. Far too much, probably, has been said 
of these Sagas as a true picture of society and manners. 
That the writers would throw over their narrative a colour¬ 
ing borrowed from tire ways and customs of their own time 
is certain ; but the acts which they record are not proved to 
be deeds which were constantly or even rarely occurring, if 

trad GfcaeKc are ail versions of the same the | Sharp Grey Sheep/ Campbell, if. 
story, mid that it ia old na the 289. 

common stock from which all those 1 Popular JSpks, li. 386. 
races sprang, J See also the &to ry of 
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! h< ‘V- involve either a direct contra diction or a physical ten- CHAP, 
possibility. To say fiat all incidents involving such diffi- -- 

culties are to be at: once rejected, while we are yet to give 
faith to the residue, is to lay ourselves as bondmen at the 
feet of Euemeros and his followers, and to bid hi,re we II to 
truth and honesty, Even in pictures of life and manne is 
there is a certain limit beyond which we refuse to credii tales 
of cruelty, villainy, and. treachery, .when they are related of 
whole tribes who are not represented as mere savages and 
ruffians ; and unless we are prepared to disregard these limits, 
the history of many of these Sagas becomes at once, as a, 
whole, incredible,* although some of the incidents recorded in 
them may have occurred. 

This is especially the case with the Grettir Saga,, for The 
which a high historical character has been claimed by the 
translators. ^ Yet the tale from beginning to end is full of 
impossibilities. In his early youth Grettir, being set by his 
father to watch his horses, gets on the bade of one named 
Ifeingala, and drawing a sharp knife across her shoulders 
and then all along both sides of the back, flays off the whole 
strip from the flank to the loins. When As mu n cl next strokes 
the horse, the hide to his surprise comes off in his hands, the 
animal being seemingly very little the worse for the lo»s. 

After this impossible result of his exploit, Greffii, having 
lost a mealbag, finds Skeggi in the same predicament, and 
joins him in a common search. Skeggi com.es across Grettir’s 
bag and tries to hide it. "W hen Grettir complains, Skeggi 
throws his axe at him and is slain in requital. it can 
scarcely be pretended that we are reading the true story of 
c an interesting race of men near akin to ouiselves, when 
instead of a fair field and no favour we find that six men. do 
not hesitate to Ml upon one. 9 Thorfin, walking away from 
his boat with a leather bottle full of drink on Ids back, is 
assaulted from behind by Thorgeir, who thinks that he lias 
slain him when he has only cut the bottle. He is jeered at 
next day for his blunder; but the act is no more blamed for 
its treachery than is the same base deed when Odysseus 

1 T3iviler Magmissoii and William Morris, 

2 Preface! pjp. L and 94, 
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boastingly relates it of himself. Thorgeir Bottle-jack is 
slain soon afterwards in. a bloody fight over the carcass of a 
whale, in which half the population of the village seems to be 
slaughtered. Thorbiorn Ox mam thinks it a goodly exploit 
to knock at a man’s dooir and then to thrust him through 
with a. spear when he comes to open it. The same honour¬ 
able champion, wishing to slay Grettir, discourses thus to 
his comrades:— 

* I will go against him in front, and take thou hoed how 
matters go betwixt us, for I will trust myself against any 
man, if I have one alone to meet ; but do thou go behind 
him, and drive the axe into him with both hands atwixt 
bis shoulders; thou needest not fear that he will do thee 
hurt, as his back will be turned to thee.’ 1 

When at a later time Grettir had slain Thorir liedbeard, 
Thorir of Garth assails the solitary outlaw with eighty men. 
Grettir slays eighteen and wounds many more, and the rest 
take to flight.* 

This last incident brings us to the main question. It is, 
of course, a sheer impossibility; and if, as such, it is to be 
regarded as lying beyond the pale of human history, we are 
at once driven to ask wherein lies the real value of a narra¬ 
tive in which such incidents form the staple of the story. 
The translators tell us that throughout tlxe tale s the Saga- 
man never relaxes his grasp of Grettir’s character, that he is 
the same man from beginning to end, thrust this wav and 
that by circumstances, but little altered by them; unlucky in 
all things, yet made strong to bear all ill-luck; scornful of 
the world, yet capable of enjoyment and determined to make 
the most of it; not deceived by men’s specious ways, but 
disdaining to cry out because be must needs bear with them; 
scorning men, yet helping them when called on, and desirous 
of fame; prudent in theory, and wise iu foreseeing the in¬ 
evitable sequence of events, but reckless even beyond the 
recklessness of that time and people, and finally capable of 
inspiring in others strong affection and devotion to him in 
spite of his rugged self-sufficing temper.’ 3 It is one thing 
if this is to be regarded as the portrait of a: man who really 
lived and died on this earth, or as the picture of some in- 
« P. HI. * P. 169. 
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habitant °'f the Ph#iakian eloudland. The translators raise 
a vital issue when the) r siiy that ‘ to ns moderns the real 
interest in these records of a past state of life lies principally; 
in seeing events true in the main treated vividly and dra¬ 
matically by people who completely understood the tnapners, 
life, and above all the turn of mind of the actors in them.’ 1 
I! 1 we have any honest anxiety to ascertain facts, and if we 
are prepared to give credit to a narrative only when the Jfacis 
have been so ascertained, then, everything is involved In the 
question wheel:or the events here related are true in the 
main or not. The genealogies given in the earlier part of 
the Saga agree, we are told, with those of the Landnamu-bbk 
and of the other most trustworthy Sagas; yet such names 
tell us as much and as little as the names in the genealogy 
of the tale-maker Hekataios. A catalogue of mimes belong¬ 
ing to real persons cannot impart authority to a narrative of 
fictitious events, if they are fictitious $ and when wo have put 
aside these genealogies and the names of one or two kings, 
as of Olafi, Ilacon, and Harold Fair hair, we have numbered 
all the historical elements in the book: nor ia it necessary 
to say that some safeguard is wauled when we remember 
that the Carolingian romances take the great Karl to 
Jerusalem. 

If then we have before us a story, sonm of the incidents of 
which are manifestly impossible or absurd, we are scarcely 
justified in accepting, on the mere authority of the Saga, 
other portions which Involve no such difficulties. We have 
the alternati ve of rejecting the whole story without troubling 
ourselves to examine it further, or we may take it to pieces, 
reducing it to its constituent elements, and then seeing 
whether these elements are to he found in any other narra¬ 
tives. If this should be the case, the character of the narra¬ 
tives in which these common elements are seen will go far 
towards determining the credibility of the story. Clearly 
the latter course is the more philosophical and the more 
honest. That the translators liad the clue in their own hands, 
is clear from the sentence in which, speaking of the events 
which followed Grettirs death, they tell us that 4 the Saga- 

1 P. xiii. 
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man here lias taken an incident, with little or no change, 
from tli.a romance of Tristram and Iseult.’ 1 If, as they 
think, the chapters in which this incident is related were 
added to the tale, and if this part of the story he substan¬ 
tially the same as that of a romance which is known to be 
mythical; if further, as they say, the whole Saga, * has no 
doubt gone through the stages which mark the growth of 
the Sagas in general, that is, it was for long handed about 
from month, to mouth until it took a definite shape in men’s 
minds,’ 3 a presumption, to say the least, is furnished that 
other incidents in the Saga may be found to be of a like 
nature. 

If we take the sentences which tell us of Grettiris child¬ 
hood, how ho had scant love from his father who set him to 
watch, his home-geese, how he was fair to look on, red-haired 
and much, freckled, how he would do no work or spoilt all 
that he did; how, when placed on board a boat, he c would 
move for nought, neither for baling, nor to do aught for the 
sail, nor to work at what he was bound to work at in the 
ship in even share with the other men, neither would he buy 
himself off from the work,’ 3 how, when, he does some great 
thing, the remaide is c we wotted not that thou wort a man of 
such powers as we have now proved thee,’ 1 how he goes dis¬ 
guised to the wrestling mutch, and when Thorhiorn Angle 
pushes and tugs hard at him, mores not a whit but sits 
quiet, yet wins the victory,-—we have before us the Goose- 
girl and the Boots of Teutonic story, the .Boots who sits 
among the ashes in the ‘ irony of greatness,’ hiding his time, 
— the disguised Odysseus, patiently enduring the gibes of the 
suitors and the beggar Arnaios. 

When the Saga tells us that on coming back from a 
Tiring, * Grettir lifted a stone which now lies there in the 
grass and is called Grettir’s heave,’ and how ( many men 
came up to see the stone and found it a great wonder that 
so young a man should heave aloft such, a huge rock,’ it 
relates a well-known legend in the myths of Theseus and of 
Sigurd in the Volsung tale. When Grettir is driven forth 
from his home without- arms and his mother draws forth 
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from her cloak the fair sword which has gained many- a. day, wo 
see before ns Thetis and Hjordis bestowing on their children 
the magic weapons which reappear in the hands of Arthur 
and. of Roland. In the horrible smiting of the bearsarks, 
who are shut up in a barn, we have the awful hall of 
slaughter in the Odyssey and the Hi belong Lay. In the 
marvellous story of the demon who is vainly assailed first by 
Glam who becomes a demon himself, then by Thorgaut, 
but is finally slain by Grettir. we sec the common type of the 
popular story in which the youngest sou, or Boots, wins the 
diy, when his two brothers or comrades fail. In the beaks 
of the ship which is so full of weather-wisdom that the one 
whistles before a south wind and the other before a north 
wind, we have a reminiscence of the di vine Argo. 1 In the 
errand on which, -when his companions have no fire, Grettir 
is sent to bring lire from a distant cliff, although e his mind 
bids him hope to get nought of good thereby/we see the 
myth of Prometheus and his recompense. The conflict of 
Grettir and Snaikoll is related in words so nearly resembling 
those of the narrative of David’s fight with Goliath, that 
it is Hard to resist the suspicion that we may have here an 
instance of mere copying/ or that we have a travesty of the 
story of Samson, as we read that * on a, day as Grettir lay 
sleeping,, the bonders came upon him, and when they saw 
him they took counsel how they should take him at the 
least cost: of life, and settled so that ten men should leap on 
him while some laid bonds on his feet; and thus they did, 
and threw themselves on him ; but Grettir broke forth so 
mightily that they fell from off him.’ 3 In his enormous 
strength, in his fitful action, which is as often mischievous 
as it is beneficent, in the lot which makes him a servant of 
beings meaner than himself, which stirs up enemies against 
film in men whom he has never injured, in the doom which 
he foresees and which he has not the power, and indeed 
takes no pains, to avert, he is the very counterpart-of 
Hera,kies and Aehillous. When he slays afresh Glam who 
has been long dead, the demon tells him ‘ Hitherto thou 
hast earned fame by thy deeds, but henceforth will wrongs 
1 V. Do. - P, in. * P. 1.53. 
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rook and mapslayings fall upon thee, and the most part ol thy 

——, doings ‘will turn to thy woe and ill ha,p 5 an outlaw shall. then 
be made, and ever shall it be thy lot to dwell alone abroad.’' 
Henceforth he is f the traveller! who can know no rest, who 
seeks shelter of many great men 5 * but something ever came 
to pass whereby none of them would harbour Jjjipa,! This, 
however, is the doom of Indra and Savitar in many Yectic 
hymns, of Wuotan Wegtain in Teutonic mythology, of 
tSigurd, Persons, Bellerophon, Oidipou-;, Odysseus, Phoibos, 
and Dionysos. These are all wanderers aud outlaws like 
Grettir, and there is scarcely an incident, in the life of 
Grettir which is not found in the legends of one or more of 
the mythical beings just named. The overthrow of the 
eighty assassins led on by Thorn- of Garth is the defeat of 
the Lyldan ambuscade by Belleropliontes. After this the 
wounded hero goes to a Cave under Balljbkul, where the 
daughter of Hallmund heals his wound, and treats him well. 

‘ Grettir dwelt long there that summer,’ like Odysseus in 
the cave of Kalypso, or Tanbaiiser in the Yenusberg, or 
True Thomas in the coverts of Ercildotme; but we look to 
find him chafing, as these did, at the enforced rest. We 
turn over the page and we read, f ISiow as the summer wore, 
Grettir yearned for the peopled country, to see his friends 
aud kin.' 1 It is Odysseus longing to see Penelope once 
more. But he is under a doom. As Olaf says, ‘ If ever a 
man has been cursed, of all men must thou have been.’ 2 It 
is the curse which is laid on Ixion and Sisyphos, and 
singularly enough his father Asinund says of his son, ■ Me- 
i hitfcks over much on a whirling wheel his life turns. ’ 3 Hence 
also he dreads the darkness like a child, for Herakles, Helios, 
and AchiIleus can do nothing when the sun has gone down. 
Hence too, the old mother of Thorbiom lays on him the 
fate ' that thou be left of all health, wealth, and good hap, 
all good heed and wisdom, ’ the very fate of which Achi I leus 
complains again and again to Thetis in the very bitterness 
of his heart. If again Grettir has his brother Illugi in 
whom he has garnered up his soul, this is the story of 
Acliilleus and Patroklos, of Peirithobs and Theseus, of 
1 P. 171. 1 P. 121, * P. 126. 






Her aide a a.ncl Iphitos, of the Dioskouroi, and a, host of 
others. Nineteen years He is an outlaw. ' Then said Ike 
lawman that no one should be longer in outlawing than 
twenty winters in all,’ and so Grettir was set free, as 
Odysseus returns home in the twentieth year. The incident 
which led to the death of Grettir is simply the myth of 
Philoktdt&s and of Xlustem. The cutting off pi Grettir’s 
hand is an incident in the myth of Iijtdra Savitar and of 
"Walthar of Aquitaine. When again it is said of him that 
*' he is right-well ribbed about the chest, but few might 
think he would be so small of growth below, > 1 we cannot 
avoid a. comparison with the story of Shortshanks in 
Grimm’s collection, or of Odysseus who, when sitting, is 
far more majestic than Mbuelaos who, when standing, 
towers above him by head and shoulders. 

In short, the Saga, as a whole, ceases practically to have 
any distinctive features, and; even in the sequel which relates 
the story of Thor stein, Grom und, and Spes, the incident 
which the translators compare with the romance of Tris¬ 
tram is not (he only point of likeness with other legends. 
The closing scenes in the lives of the two lovers precisely 
reproduce tho last incidents in the myth of Lancelot and 
Guinevere. Of the avenging of Grettir by Thorstein wo 
need only say that the same issue belongs to the stories oi 
Sigurd and the Three Helgis, and tha t all these have their 
type and find their explanation in the avenging ol Baldur. 


1 P. 232. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE E THE HEAL HEAVENS. 

Section L— OYAUS. 

The ancient Vedic mythology exhibits in a state of fusion 
the elements which the Hellenic legends present to ns in 
forms more or less crystallised; and precisely on this account 
it has for us an inestimable value as throwing light on the 
process by which the treasure-house of Aryan mythology 
was filled. The myths of A chilla us and Sigurd point clearly 
enough to the idea of the sun as doomed to an early death: 
but the Vedic hymns bring before us a people to whom the 
death of the sun is a present reality, for whom no analogy 
has suggested the idea of a continuous alternation of day 
and night, and who know not, as the fiery chariot of the sun 
sinks down in the west, whether they shall ever see again 
the bright face of him who was their friend.' All their 
Utterances were thus the utterances of children who knew 
little of them selves and nothing of the world without them, 
and thus also they could not fail to apply to the same objects 
names denoting very different relations or characteristics. The 
heaven might he the father of the dawn, or he might be the 
child of the earth. The morning might be the parent of the 
sun, or she might be his sister, or his bride; and we should 
expect (as we find), that, if the names denoting these ideas 
came to be employed as names of deities, the characters and 


1 Sue p. 41, ci 



DVAUS AND ZBUS. 



powers of these gods .would show a constant tendency to run 
into each other. 

But the attribution to all sensible objects of a life as per¬ 
sonal and conscious as their own would lead to the thought 
of one common source or origin of the life of allj and this 
(scarce could ho found only iit the broao bright heaven \»hich 
brooded over the wide earth and across which the sun made 
his daily journey to cheer the children of men. Thus ityuus, 
the glistening ether, 1 became to the Hindu, as Zeus was to 
the Greek, a name for the supreme God; hut although some 
mythical features entered gradually into the conception ot 
this deity, the name retained its original significance too 
clearly to hold its ground in Hindu theology. Dyavts, like 
the Hellenic Onrauos and Eironos, must be displaced by Ins 
child, who at the first had brought out more prominently 
the supremacy of his father; end thus ludra became to the 
'Hindu what Zeus was to the Hellenic tribes, while the Vedie 
Yanma retained in the east a spiritual character which 
Ouranos never acquired in the west. 4 * 


C1TAP. 

I. 


Tho 

Glint ' ' ling 
Ether. 


’ Tims Dyaus, Zens, Dims, Theos, 
I).mis, Juno, .Diana, Diamis or Janus, 
with many Others, aril outgrowths from 
the same root;, dyu to shine. But in Ids 
Itdrok), action P> Greek and Latin Ely- 
ainloyy, Mr. while fully allowing 

that the Sanskrit inline Dyans is repre- 
f ‘o'i d by the Gr- rk Zous and by the 
Latin Civils and deus, yet denies that 
there is any relation between the Latin 
<i> v>- and the Urt-ek Beds. By the laws 
of phonetic change. Vie insists, the Latin 
d must answer to a Greek 8, ns in 
domus: hence some other root must bo 
night for OdiS, perhaps WES, a second¬ 
ary form of ©E, the root of 
though tills is rejected by Professor 
Curtins, Gr. Et. pp. 230, 404, in favour 
of a distinct root the? or fes (meaning 
to pray), which he. trace;- in fasius find 
m 6Luja<r$ai. (Find. N. v. V L) I 
venture to think that too groat- a stress 
is here laid on laws which undoubtedly 
apply generally to the Aryan laugnngfS, 
but to which there are yet some instances 
of apparent anti some even of real ex¬ 
ception. The Greek Sdsrgu is rightly 
represented by the English tear, while 
8 duetts, the biting Least, reappears in its 
legitimate dress ill tho German Tog gen.- 
burg; but in English we have not t as 


in tear, but (toy, while in Latin it is 
seen in 1 tigm,’’tiger, which approaches 
nearly to the English ‘tyke’ ms u name 
for tho dog. fn the same way it in the 
Greek intros ought to be represented By 
f in English ; i™t. it, appears as • pit h ’ 
Tho connection of the two work can 
scarcely be doubted, for if Professor 
Curtins may give the equation ir.iros: 
irdi/ror-irdOos : *tvQos- 040 of.\ ftivOos, 
we mav also add wtlroi ; trier >$ path : 
pond. ' Hence the fact that t he Greek 
form of Dyaus is 0*4t, not 5'. ' scarcely 
wurranls fair severing tho * wt> wools. 
If the \ I .lie adeva is tho Greek 
the relationship of flebswiib the Latin 
< ,ieu8 ’ is established, In this conclu¬ 
sion I am following Professor Max 
Muller, Lectures on Lavyimjc, second 
series, 425—450. 

2 Heaven and earth, it would seem, 
are in the earliest hymns alike seli- 
metent ; but I>r. Muir ('Principal 
Deities of the Big Veda/ TransactHon* 
of the lloyal Society of Edinburgh, 
vol. xxiii. part iii.) remarks that we am 
not told, us in the Heaiodic Theogony, 
which of the two is the older. ‘On the 
contrary, one of the ancient poets seems 
to have been perplexed by the difficulty 
of this question, as at tbc beginning ot. 
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Dyu, then, in the land of the five streams, was at onco a 
name for the sky aud a name for God, Dyaus pitur, Dyaus 
the Father, answering to the Zeus Pater of the Greeks and 
the Jupiter and Janus Pater of the Latins. As such, he was 
Visvakarmau, the great architect of the universe, who knows 
all spheres and Worlds,’ jamta (yevsTrjp^, the parent of all 
things, Prithivl, the broad earth, being the mother of his 
children. 3 As, again, with the Greeks Zeus is both the god of 
rain and the being to whom all who are in pain and sorrow 
address their prayer, so tire Maruts or storms go about in 
dyu, the sky, while their worshippers on earth invoke the 
mercy of Dyaus, Prithivl, and Agnfc But the Indian land 
under its scorching sun depends wholly on the bounty of the 
benignant rain god; and hence Indra, who is the child of 
Dyu, and who from Dyu receives his might, becomes more 
immediately the fertiliser of the earth and is regarded as 
more powerful than his father. But Dyu. although his 
greatness is obscured by that of his son, still wields the 
thunderbolt ; and the original meaning of the name reap¬ 
pears in the myth wliieli represents him as the father of 
the dawn who is invincible by all but Indra. 

Thus Dyaus is to Prithivl what Ouranos is to Gaia in the 
Hesiod ie tlieogony, the Greek myth differing from the 
former only in deciding that Gaia herself produced Ouranos 
to be coextensive with herself. The Hindu had not so far 
solved the difficulty; and the doubt expressed on this subject 
shows the peculiar attitude of the Indian mind to the pro¬ 
blems of the sensible universe. The Greek was at once con¬ 
tented with answers suggested, by the old mythical phrases, 
or by the phenomena which he might be describing. The 
Hindu, ever dwelling on the thought of an unseen world, 

obvious that the abstract conception of 
Dyu m rtnjf father of Indra could not 
stand against the overwhelming weight 
of the myths which wero continually 
springing op from phrases not originally 
antagonistic with the monotheistic be¬ 
lief or conviction* 

1 Mini*, Principal Dei tie# of It V, 563* 

2 This name is nut found in any 
Greek myth tia the designation of a 
person ; but it is represented by ir&Ari?«, 
the feminine of wAnTt/v* broad. 


one of the hymns, (1 385), ho exclaims, 
w Which of you twain was the first, and 
which the last ? Bow were they pro* 
duml? Sages, who knows?” Ilis 
power and wisdom are shown most of. 
all in the emir ion or evocation of his 
son Indra* Thus of Indra it is said, 

11 Thy father was the parent of a most 
heroic son : the maker of Indra, he who 
produced die celestial and invincible 
thunderer. was a most skilful work- 
U ianf' J -— It V . iv f IV, 4. But it was 



3 
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strove to gain some insight into the nature ot thing#* and to 
unlock secrets for which fcdxe materia! world could never fur¬ 
nish a key. Hence Dyu was for him sometimes the Supreme 
God, sometimes the heaven which with the earth had been 
fashioned by the god a and strengthened with un decaying 
supports, and which trembled and bow G down m the pre¬ 
sence of the deities. Sometimes he was the all-pervading 
spirit, sometimes a material and tangible firm ament; and 
thus again the question arose of the origin of matter. Of his 
. >wit ignorance the Hindu was perfectly conscious, and he had 
■already begun to think that this ignorance extended even to 
the gods themselves. ‘Who can tell whence this creation 
arose? The gods are subsequent to its production. Who 
then knows whence it sprung ? He who in the highest; 
heaven is its ruler, he knows, or perhaps not even he.’ 1 bo 
far as this question was au-wered at all, it was answered, as 
Dr. Muir has well remarked, by Greek and Hindu in the 
same way. In the ilesiodic theogony, Chaos, Gaia, and. 
'Tc rtaros are beings apparently self-ox latent *, or at the learn 
the scheme begins with Chaos, and no parents are assigned 
to Gaia and Tartarus, or to .tiros, who immediately follows, 
and precedes the birth of Erebos and Nyx, of Arthur and 
Hem era. The Hellenic poet had brought with him from 
his primeval home the tradition which he shared with the 
Hindu : but ha-vlug given utterance to it, he bestowed no 
further thought upon it. With the latter the position oi 
Kama, the representative of the Tiesiodic Eros, del ermines 
the character of his philosophy. The desire (^pe^o), which 
in the Aristotelian Ethics must precede all moral action, is 
as essential to the divine as to the human mind, and thus 
Kama is the being through whom the world is fashioned, 
when as yet there existed only the one.' 1 The Wish of Teu¬ 
tonic mythology answers more closely to the Hesiod i« Eros 
than to the Yedic Kama. The Homeric poet knew that men 
always have a need of the gods; 3 but he was not, like the 
Hindu, always conscious of the need, always striving to know 


1 H. V. j. 129 ; Mtjifis, ib. 533. 

* Muir, ib. M;ix MUlii r, Sanskrit 
Liter aturr, 359, st 
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more of that mysterious power, always yearning for the time 
when he should no more see through the glass darkly. 

Section II. — YARHNA and M1TRA. 

As .Dyaus is the god of heaven in its dazzling purity and 
brightness, so is Yaruna also the heaven as serving, like the 
Hellenic On ran os, to veil or cover the earth. It is true that 
in the Hesiodic tlioogony Ouranos is united ■with Gaia,, 
whereas it is not Yaruna but Dyaus who in the Vedic 
hymns is mentioned as having Pritliivt for the mother of his 
children. The difference is, perhaps, only in appearance. 
Gaia is really wedded to Zeus not less than to Ouranos, if 
De meter he but Gaia viewed as the mother of all living 
things. Yaruna, then, as the solid heaven, which is spread 
over the earth, is .strictly a creation of mythical speech and 
is embodied in a visible form. He sits on his throne, clothed 
in golden armour, and along with Mitra dwells in a palace 
which, like that of Helios, is supported by a thousand 
columns, while his messengers stand around to do liis, bid¬ 
ding. Hut his mythical characteristics are in the Kig Veda 
perpetually suggesting the idea of an unseen and almighty 
Being who has made all things and upholds them by his 
will. In many of the "Vedic hyrnns we are carried altogether 
out of the region of mythology, and we sec only the man 
communing directly with his Maker. In these hymns 
Yaruna, in the words of Dr. Muir, ‘ dwells in all worlds as 
sovereign; indeed, the three worlds are embraced within 
him. The wind which resounds through tire firmament is 
his breath. He has placed the sun in the heaven, and 
opened up a boundless path for it to traverse. He has hol¬ 
lowed out the channels of the rivers. It is by liis wise con¬ 
trivance that, though all the rivers pour out their waters 
into the sea, the sea is never tilled. By his ordinance the 
moon shines in the sky, and the stars which are visible by 
night disappear on the approach of daylight. Heather the 
birds flying in the air, nor the rivers in their sleepless flow, 
can attain a knowledge of his power or his wrath. His spies 
(or angels) behold both worlds. He himself has a thousand 





VAEUNA THE ALL-SEEING-. 

©yes. He knows the flight of birds in tho slcy, tile path, of 
ships on the sea, the course of the far-sweeping wind, and. 
perceives all the hidden things that have been or shun oe 
done.' ’ 

All these ate phrases which may lie suggested directly by 
the phenomena of the heaven; but the chariot in which 
Vanina is borne over the earth, 2 is, like the eye of Zens, lost 
in the purely spiritual thought of One who has no body and 
no passions, whey, as seeing all things, sees also that which is 
evil, and who», as having' nothing that is evil in him Self, 
must punish and finally destroy it in the sinner. In some 
hymns, however, the two lines of thought seem to be blended 
strangely together; in other words, we see in them the 
process by which men rose from the lower conception to the 
higher. That sense of sin, which, as distinguished from the 
transgression of a positive law, can scarcely be said to have 
been present to tin Greek mind, weighs heavy on the spirit 
of the Hindu, even while his conception of the Deity whom 
he addresses may be almost coarse in its familiarity. V a- 
runa has received in the sacrifice tire choice portions which 
] dense him most, and tire worshipper may fairly demand 
t hat the question between them may be discussed reasonably 
as between friends.^ But whatever may be said of the theory 
of the nature of sin, a pure monotheistic conviction is pre¬ 
eminently seen in the following prayer. 

£ Let me not yet, 0 Varupa, enter into the house of clay ; 

have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

< If I go along trembling like a cloud driven by the wind, 

have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

- Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god. 


5 l f rincvpot JDtfitws of It. J » 658- In 
pi passage from the Athurv i Veda, quoted 
bv Dr. 3hiii\ ibid, and Vmfmov Max 
31 ilkr. Chips, L 42, the erne thought 
in d ll ki d out m language ^ which itf 
precisely iv produced in the 1 kith 
Psalm. soul which also carries us to 
expressions and sentences in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and in other parts of the 
New Testament. The parallelism be* 
tween the expressions of Aryan and 
Semitic rntmotheism is further traced 
out by M. Maury, Grmjmm et Ugmdex 


de I’AnttfjuUe : La Eeligion des 
Arvas/ 

- This chariot ‘shines with a golden 
radiance at the break of day, and at 
sunset assumes the colour of iron/— 
Muir, ih, 65 7- 

* Max Midler, History of Sanskrit, 
Literatim, 537* It is scarcely necessary 
to compare this language with the 
similar tone of familiar expostulation 
which runs through many of the Hebrew 
Psalms* 
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have l gone to the wrong shore: have mercy, almighty, have 
mercy. 

4 Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood iu 
the midst of the waters: have mercy, almighty, have mercy, 

4 Whenever we men, 0 Varum, commit an offence before 
the heavenly host, whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness, have mercy, almighty, have mercy.’ 1 

If the singular purity and unseltislmess of the Hesiod!c 
morality, as compared with that of the poems to which we 
give the name of Homer, suffice of themselves to prove the 
essential distinction between mythology and religion, these 
simple utterances of the Vcdic poets show even more forcibly 
that the genuine belief in one almighty Being who is at once 
our Bather, our Teacher, and our Judge, had its home first 
in the ancient Aryan land. It was a conviction to which 
they were guided by all that they saw or could apprehend of 
outward phono men a as well as by the irrepressible yearnings 
which stirred their hearts. For such yearnings and for such 
a consciousness in the Hebrew tribes we look in vain, before 
the Babylonish captivity. Among them we have at best 
only the warnings of a few isolated teachers, who saw things 
hidden from other eyes, and whose words, although they 
sounded in the ears of their countrymen like parables, would 
have conveyed a familiar meaning to the Aryans of northern 
India. 2 It matters little then whether Vanina be in these 
hymns mentioned almost invariably in conjunction with 
Mitra and sometimes with Other gods. Take these* he is 
Adilya, Kronion, if Aditi be time ; but the mythical notion 


1 Mux Muller, Hixt.of SansTc JM, 540* 

* .Tixt?se words wtim written lie fare 
the appearanp of Professor Mux 
MiUlers article*on Semitic Monotheism 
in his volumes of collected osstiyu Few 
probably will read that paper without 
feeling that on the mu in question very 
little room is left for doubt* Polytheism 
is to be found in both the Semitic and 
the Aryan races, but it was more 
ingrained in the former. The very 
interchange:!! lime of the at tribute* of 
the Vedic gods was, to a certain extent, 
a safeguard against any conscious and 
systematic polytheism* So long as this 
state of thought continued, Pyaus, 
Vanina, 1 uriru 7 Vishnu, would be but 


many names for one and the same 
Being; but of course 4 every new immo 
threatened/ to use Professor Muller's 
words, 4 to obscure mom and more (bo 
primitive intuition of (}q<V— Chips* iL 
3o8. With the ,fews the names under 
which they worshipped a multitude of 
gods were manifestly mere appellatives 
which never underwent any phonetic 
corruption, and thus the tendency to 
polytheism became the more invetcniio* 
ft is, however, scarcely necessary to |# 
more than that ‘ if there bud been in 
the Semitic race a truly monotheistic 
instinct, the history of those nations 
would become perfectly unintelligible/ 
—Ik 3G5* 
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til'd i introduced sate so loosely on those who h©W it, that CJT ap. 
their language ceased to show any sign of its influence in. _—/—, 
times of real anguish ami sorrow, 1 It was enough tha t they 
could realise at once the righteousness of God, and His 
readiness to forgive those who disobeyed his laws so soon as 
they repented them of tlieir sin. 2 

The process which Converted the physical Vanina into a Adit* ami 
:spiritual God is carried to its extreme results in the concep- 
tion of Aditi, ‘the unbound, the unbounded/ or even, as 
being expressed by the negation of diti, a bond, ( the Abso¬ 
lute/ This indefinite term was naturally used to denote the 
source from which all life, even the life of the gods, springs; 
and thus Aditi, the Infinite, became the mother of all the 
gods. The fact is startling; but, in Professor Muller’s 
words, ‘ the thoughts of primitive humanity were not- only 
different from our thoughts, but different also from wliat we 
think their thoughts ought to have been. The poets of the 
Veda indulged freely in theogonic speculations without being 
frightened by any contradictions. They knew of Judra as 
the greatest of gods, they knew of Agni as the god of gods, 
they knew of Vanina as the ruler of all; hut they were by 
no means startled at the idea, that their Indra had a. mother, 
or that their Agni was born like a babe from the friction of 
two fire-sticks, or that Varuna and his brother Mitra were 
nursed in the lap of Aditi/ Hence Aditi was contrasted 


1 * Every god conceived m Supreme, 
ov at least as interior to nu other god, 
.at l-he tin ho that lie is prated or invoked 
by the Vedki poets; and the feeling that 
the various deities are but different 
names* differs nf conceptions of that, in- 
coiupreheusible Being which no thought 
can reach nml no language is 

not yet, quite extinct In the minds of 
some of the more thoughtful Rialiia/™ 
Midler, lectures on Lamjimye, 
second series, -112, It might ho added 
that the iutmqHalations of hi tor thoofo* 
gians cannot be accounted for except by 
the fact that this conviction never be¬ 
came totally extinct. Even when the 
whole Hindu Pnuthron has attained its 
final dimensions* the myths arc so 
treated as to leave little doubt of the 
real meaning in the writer s mind. The 
outward respect paid to the popular 


legends thinly disguises that monothe¬ 
istic convict inn, which account, for 
much Hint would otherwise be perplex¬ 
ing in the writings of .Roman Catholic 
and other theol%ium 

a The distinction between the old 
Vedic theory of sm ami the forms of 
belief still prevalent on the subject can* 
not always be very broadly drawn. 

1 I ask, 0 Varuna, wishing to know 
this my sin. I go !o ask the v m, The 
Wages all toll mo the same, Vanina it 
is who is angry with me. 

1 Whs it nil old sin 3 0 Varuna, that 
thou wiahest to destroy thy friend, who 
always praises thee? Tell me, thou un¬ 
conquerable lord, and I will quickly 
turn to thee with praise freed from sin, 

4 Absolve us from the sins of our 
fathers and from those which we com¬ 
mitted with our ow n bodies/ 
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with Ditij the unbounded with the definite, while it became 
more and more a name for the distant east from which all 
the bright gods seem to come, and for the boundless space 
beyond the east, drawing a sharp distinction between ‘what 
is yonder, and what is here.’ But the process could not be 
stopped at tins point, The gods had been called cklksha- 
pitar, the fathers of strength, the mighty: and the same 
equivocation which made Odysseus spring from Autolykos 
coo vended the epithet Daltdia into the father of the gods. 
It, followed that Aditi was sprung from Daksha, or Daksha 
from Aditi, who also owed bis existence to Bhu, being, and 
the conclusion was reached that f Not-being’ and Being are 
in the higher heaven, in the birth-place of Daksha, in the 
lap of Aditi.’ But more especially Aditi became the mother 
of the bright gods, of Yaruna, Mitra, Aryaraan, and, in fact, 
of the seven Adilyas, although their names are not definitely 
given in the hymns of the Rig; Veda. 1 On the one side, 
then, Dili was growing into ‘ a definite person, one of the 
daughters of 'Daksha, the wife of Kasyapa, the mother of 
the enemies of the gods, the Daityas’ (such, Professor 
Muller remarks, being ‘ the growth of legend, mythology, 
and religion),’ while on the other, Aditi herself was fast 
becoming ‘ one of those deities, who would best remove 
the bonds of sin or misery.’ Tims the poet prays to Agrri,— 

‘ Whatever, O youthful, god, we liave committed against 
thee, men as we are, whatever sin through thoughtlessness, 
make us guiltless of Aditi, loosen the sins on all sides.’ 

All this, however, simply reproduces the Hesiodic theo- 
g-ony, in which Eros precedes Ouranos, to be represented 
again in Himeros. 

Some light is thrown on the relations of Varnna with 
Mitra by the Hesiodic description of Ouranos as the lover of 
the earth over which he broods each night ; 2 and thus Va- 

of the lunar Tjjbnth afi & possible pro Jo- 
typo of Hie Adilyas/ adding tttiit 1 tljis 
might evei> A explain Hie destruction of 
the eighth. Adilya, ediwideriug that the 
eighth day of each parvmi, owing to its 
uncertainty, might he represented tm 
exposed to decay anti destruction /—Ing 
Vixkt 8anMfa } i 241, 

2 Thcoff* 176 , 


1 Why Hie Adityas should be seven 
or eight in menhir* is a question of 
which Professor Max Muller, whom bore 
I have simply to follow, admits lho dif¬ 
ficulty. The number seven, though a 
sacred number, is not more sacred than 
other numbers in the Big Vedajj and ho 
contents himself with suggesting 1 the 
seven days or t if his of the feairparvanas 
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mna, like Ouranos, is specially the veiling’ heaven whose 
presence 5s most felt at nightfall, when the sky seems to 
descend nearest to the earthy while Mitra, like Dyu and 
2teus* represents the firmament glistening with the splendour 
of noon-day*. But although the same root which furnished 
the names of Yanina and Otiranos yielded a name also for 
the evil power, first of physical, and afterwards of moral 
darkness, still the idea of Yaruna has nothing in common 
with that of Yritra. His destructive nooses are prepared 
for (he wicked only. They ensnare the man who speaks lies 
and pass by the man who speaks truth A Like the Greek 
Poseidon Pylaochds* he holds the unrigTi tempi fast in prison: 
but it is as the punisher of iniquity which cannot bo hidden 
from his piercing eye/ and not as the gloomy and inflexible 
Hades of the nether world- He is the omniscient Asura or 
spirit who props up the sky/ and this epithet may almost 
suffice to identify him with tlie Zendie Ahura who appears 
commonly in conjunction with Mithras, as Yaruna is linked 
with Mitral from the simple germ thus afforded by 
mythical phrases wluoh described the various changes of the 
heaven, sprung the metaphysical refinements of later Hindu 
philosophers, and the wild and cumbrous developements of 
later Hindu mythology, Tlie true greatness of Yaruna be¬ 
longs to the earliest phase of Hindu though t. He is eclipsed 
first by Indra, and at length is overthrown by Krishna 
beneath the waters of the ocean, 15 


1 Ail arm Veda, iv, 1(5, 6, JSfmr, 
Principal Deities of It, 17* 558, 

4 1 King Vanina po moves all that is; 
within and all that? is beyond hr a von 
and earth. The winkings of men's 
ey os aro numbered by him/ Of* 1 1ho 
very hairs of your head are all num¬ 
bered 0 

rdvra ificW Atls 6<pQ&\ph$ Kal ir&tfTa 

lies. Op, et I)ie& } 265 , 
1 Tho eyes of (ho Lonl are in every 
p]uro t beholding the evil and the good/ 

* A'. V. v iii. 42, 1, 31 air, Sanskrit 

71 >\ pa it ir, chap, ii, sect, 2. The 

name bum belongs to the same root 
with that .of the Pent one? Asm, or TEsdr- 
4 The misons iUrged in support of 
this eoiU'iUsion aro giver by Dr, Muir, 
Principal .Deities of II f\ as fob 
low?, (1) the mime Asura, etymologi¬ 


cally identical with Aliura, is a common 
epithet of Yaruna ;j/2) the class of 
Indian gods called Adj&as, of whom 
Vanina la the highea^ bears a certain 
analogy to tho Xeudic Amshmspnnda, of 
whom Almra-Mn-zd&o ia the highest; \f) 
a close conn ion exists between Vanina 
and Mitra, just us Ahum amt Mi thru aro 
frequently asso;dated in the Zmiduyf, sta ? 
though the position of the two 1 ms ot he >- 
wise become littered, and Mitlira t who *s 
not even reckoned among tho Amsdius- 
parnls, is placed bet ween the two powers 
tif good and evil, ‘ZwKehen Crnuml 
(Lieht) und Ariman (KiUpl erniss) stcht 
Mithnts mitten irmo, hemst durum 
Mittler, ^eair-ns, Pint, de Is, 1 — Nork, 
lieed IVortcrfmeh, s, v. Mithraseult, 
r Muir* SansJcril Texts, part ir. cli* 
ii, section 5. 
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MYTH OLOGT OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

Section in.— in oka.. 

If .Dyaus and Yaruria were alike doomed to lose their an¬ 
cient majesty, a brighter lot was in store for Indra ; and the 
picture which the oldest Yeclic hymns present to us of this 
god has a special value as enabling ns to determine the 
measure in which religion and mythology affected each 
other. That a moral or spiritual element may be discerned 
in some of the characteristics of this deity, is beyond ques¬ 
tion : that the whole idea of the god can be traced to 1 he 
religious instinct of mankind, the boldest champion:;: of the 
theory which ascribes the growth of all mythology to the 
direct action of religious impulse or revelation will scarcely 
venture to affirm. The true religious instinct must point to 
the absolute rule of one righteous God, and cannot, itself 
originate the idea of many independent centres of action. 

If this instinct furnished the true germ of all mythology, 
then the mythology of the Iliad and Odyssey is far older 
than that of the Veda; in other words, the ^crystallised 
granite is older than the ingredients of which it is composed. 

In our Homeric poems, in the midst of abundant, signs indi¬ 
cating the later growth of the notion, we have an acknow¬ 
ledged King of heaven, from whom all the Olympian gods 
derive their power, or whose will they are at least bound to 
perform, and who alone retains unimpaired his full charac¬ 
teristics as lord of the bright heaven. Although Phoibos 
still bears his unerring weapons, yet his arrows lie within 
the quiver until some wickedness of man compels him to 
draw them forth. The superhuman action pf the Iliad and 
Odyssey, in short, has reference strictly to the deeds and 
fortunes of men ; the age of conflicts between the gods has 
almost passed away. The conspiracy of Here, Poseidon and 
Athene to bind Zeus, is amongst the latest of those struggles 
which had culminated in the wars of the Titans, for when in 
the last great- battle of Achilleas the gods turn against each 
other in the fray, there is still no thought of assailing the 
great King who sits in his serene ether far above the turmoil 
raging beneath him. 1 

i ‘ L’Olympe dans ressmblo on eliaque persqimage a, pur droit cle 

a uno monarchic fcablie de longue date, nuisaunce, son cmploi, ses titres in van- 
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THE WA.RS OP THE GODS. 


Tlie true mythical action, of the Achaian deities is thus 
intermittent. In the hymns of the Rig Veda it is continuous, 
and their action is but remotely concerned with human 
interests. Litre the Hesiodic Zeus, they love the savour of 
burnt-offerings, and hasten to receive their shore of the 
sacrifice: but as soon as the rites are over, they return to 
their own proper work as wielding the forces which are 
manifested in the changing heavens. The Vedic gods are 
thus, pre-eminently, transparent. Instead of one acknow¬ 
ledged king, each is lord in his own domain; each is ad- 
ares sect as the maker of all visible things, while their 
features and characteristics are in almost all cases inter¬ 
changeable, 1 Byaus and ludra, Varuna and Agrd are each 
in his turn spoken of as knowing no superior, aud the objects 
of their chief care are not the children of men, but the winds, 
the storms, the cloud,s, and the thunder, which are constantly 
rising in rebellion against them. Ho sooner is one conflict 
ended than another is begun, or rather the same conflict is 
repeated as the days and seasons come round. Whenever 
the rain is shut up in, the clouds, the dark power is in revolt 
against Byaus and Indr a. In the rumblings of the thunder, 
whi& the drought still sucks out the life of the earth, are 
heard the mutterings of their hateful enemy. In the light¬ 
ning' flashes which precede the outburst of the pent-up 
waters are seen the irresistible spears of the god, who is 
attacking the throttling serpent in liis den; and in the 
serene heaven which shone out when the deluging clouds 
had passed away, men beheld the face of the mighty deity 


ables, Pi. son rang dont il ne songp pas k 
6' 1 (UpRi'fir. Dans cettft sorts do coiir 
que lea dir ux turn non t notour de Jupiter, 
m ^ soiit d^pouill^s de leur cmicUre 
propre nt do lenr original its native . + V 
Comma ces djgnitatfes dos aneiennes 
monarchies qui continuant & porter des 
titles dapnia Ipngt-emm rides da sens, 
ih but dm eurnoms dont ils somblenfc 
ignoror k valeur/-- I!real, Hemde ei 
Cip ^], The very fact ihn the 
mythical attributes of these gods be¬ 
come less and leas defined* while their 
s u bo w iinati on to Ze u A b a cornea n \ ore an d 
hi >re marke d, is the strongest evidence 
of the mythological origin of the whole, 

1 Their Dames are* ic, short, mere 

VOL. I, ; 


signs for one and the same conception. 
He who knows Brahma knov. <- Prajapa.ti; 
they who know Brahma know Ska ml ha, 
the supporter of the world, who* like 
Atlas, upholds the earth and sky* and 
who is ‘ all which has soul, which 
breathes and winks . 1 Again, this office 
of supporting the universe is fulfilled by 
Varuna, Indra. Savitri* and Vishnu, So* 
too, PrajApati is Mali Ad ova, the great 
god, and Bhava (probably Phoihos) the 
supremo lord. Hois also Daksha, and 
the yrnr f the fnd« of all things, as the 

days bring the life of man to a close..- 

Muir. Sanskrit Trxts, part ir, pp. 17, 
IS, 24, 49, 15G, &a 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARM NATIONS 


wlio was their friend. So completely does the older mytho¬ 
logy of the Veda carry ns away from the one idea which 
mast he first awakened by the genuine religious instinct of 
mankind* 

ISTo stronger evidence than that which is furnished by this 
contrast could be adduced to show that in no single feature 
is the mythology of our Homeric poems borrowed from the 
people who betook themselves to the banks of the Indus and 
the Ganges. The Vedic Dyaus may in ah essential features 
ho reproduced in the Hellenic Zens. .Litre Phoibos Chry- 
sabr, Xndra may hear a lance or an arrow, which can never 
miss its mark : hut in the one case we have a mere sketch, 
in the other a finished picture; and the differences in the 
character of the detail preclude all idea that for either Zeus 
or Hermes, Helen or Paris, Erinys or Achilleus, the Achaian 
poets were indebted, to the Vedic Dyaus or Saranieya, to 
Paid or Samrad, to Saranyu or Aharyu. To one common 
source they do indeed point: and the several stages of 
developoment which mark the early mythologies of India 
and Hellas leave us in no doubt of the nature of the germ 
from which they spring. 

At once, then, we turn away from the cumbrous and com¬ 
plicated mythology of the later Vedic literature, 1 as from 
the uneouth outgrowths of the Orphic theogony we turn to 
the earlier phases in which the Greek epic and lyric poets 
exhibit their ancestral deities. We are not concerned with 
the later conflicts of Indra, which end in his being bound 
by Indragit, 2 while we have before us a series of songs 
which speak of him simply as the invincible god of the 
bright heaven. Yet, although there still remains a large 
difference between Indra and Apollon, too great stress can 
Scarcely be laid on the fact that as we trace the Vedic gods 
as far back as the Veda itself will carry us, the essential 
likeness between the Hindu and the Hellenic deities becomes 
more and more striking. If further we And that, when thus 
examined, their functions become, if the expression may be 


1 See the retnarl's quoted by Professor 3 A summitry of the story of In dm 
Mas Mull or from Professor lioth (Sims- and lu&atpt is given by Dr. Muir, 
krii l Her it lure 60). Sani/rrit Texts, iv. p. 422, 




used, more and .more atmospheric,-- if they become the CHAP, 
powers which produce the sights of the changing shy,—if ,_^_ 


their great wars are waged in regions far above the abodes of 
men, the last blow is given to the theory which by the most 
arbitrary of assumptions finds the root of all mythology in 
the religious instincts of mankind. 

In the Yedic Indra there is this further peculiarity, that, Meaning 
although his name ceased, like that of Dyaus, to be chiefly 
a name for the sky, and although the struggle in which he 
is constantly engaged has indefinitely affected the faith of 
Christendom, yet the deity himself has but little of a purely 
moral or spiritual element in his character. It is true that 
he is sometimes invoked as witnessing all the deeds of men 
and thus as taking cognisance of their sins; but the warfare 
which he has to wage is purely a physical conflict, and it is 
chiefly in the phrases by which his adversary'is described, 
that we find the germs of the dualistie creed which bears 
the name of Zoroaster. Nowhere then, in the oldest monu¬ 
ments of Hindu thought, is the real character of Indra lost. 
sight of. His home is in the bright heaven; but, as his 
name denotes, 1 he is specially the hringer of the most 
precious of all boons to a thirsty and gaping land* He is 
the giver of the rain which falls on the earth when the 
tyranny of' the scorching wind is overpast. 

In vain is Indra assailed in his career by the same enemies The might 
which seek to destroy the infant Herakles. The Haksnasa ? ,ld nm ~ 
fares no better than the snakes. indm° 

‘Vyansa, exulting and striking hard blows, smote thee, 
Maghavan, upon the jaw; whereupon, being so smitten, 
thou provedst the stronger and didst crush the head of the 
slave with the thunderbolt,’ 2 

Like Herakles and Phoibos again, he has to go in search 
of lost or stolen cattle. With the conveying Maruts, <the 
traversers of places difficult of access/ he discovers the cows 
hidden in their caves, 

‘ Great is thy prowess, Indra,, we are thine. Satisfy, 

1 ‘Indra, a name peculiar to India, yielded indu, drop, gap.’—Mas MiUlcr 
admits of but one etymology, i.o. it Lectures on Lam/nape, second u«j’ 

must be derived from the same root, * Hiff Veda 'tiaiikUa, H. H, Wilson! • 
whatever that maybe, whidi-in Sanskrit vol. iii.' p. 166 , 

z 2 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THK ARYAN NATION'S. 

Maghavan, the desires of thy worshipper. The vast heaven, 
has acknowledged thy might; this earth has been bowed 
down through thy vigour. 

4 Thou, thunder©*, hast shattered with thy bolt the broad 
arid massive cloud into fragments, and hast sent down the 
waters that were confined in it, to flow at will: verily thou 
alone possessost all power.’ 1 

So, again, addressing Indra as Parjanya the rain-bringer, 
the poet says, 

4 The winds blow strong, the lightnings flash, the plants 
spring up, the firmament dissolves; earth becomes fit for 
all creatures, when Parjanya fertilises the soil with showers. 

< Master of tawny steeds, the remotest regions are not. 
remote for thee/ ;i 

< At the birth of thee who art resplendent, trembled the 
heaven and trembled the earth through fear of thy wrath: 
the mighty clouds were confined: they destroyed (the dis¬ 
tress of drought), spreading the waters over the (by places.’* 
Lastly, as the solar god, he is the Wanderer, like the Teutonic 
Wegtam, like Odysseus, Sigurd, Dionysos, Phoibos, Theseus, 
B.dlerophdn, Oidipous, Herakles and Savitar. 

4 Wonderful Indra, wanderer ‘ at times, thou art verily the 
granter of our desires.’ 5 

° Indra then is the lord of the heaven, omnipotent and all- 
seeing : but so had been, or rather was, his . father Dyu; 
and thus some epithets which in the west are reserved for 
2eus are in the east transferred to Indra, and the Jupiter 
Stator of the Latins reappears as the Indra sthiUar of the 
Hindu. 5 The rain-bringer must be younger than the sky 
in which the clouds have their birthplace; but however 
sharply his personality may be defined, the meaning of the 
name is never forgotten. As the Maruts, or winds, are said 


* /T. r. Smkila, H, H, Wilson, l 154. 

3 Ib> il 373* 3 ui- 37. 

4 Cf. Judges, v. 4. 

5 h\ V. Sanktia , H, II. Wilson, 
vol. Hi. p* 187. 

« The Latina, it’ would spoib, him- 
Understood lb* natao, Livy, i. 12, *JjB 
mot a r hi tar mt ordiaairemenfc compete on 
Saiiticrib par ung&nitif, qtn r rfkmyt *j 


harimtm, ee qui defprminc Ip veritable 
eons de cotto rpithkf, qui signifle, celni 
qui sp tient del n at sut sou ehu.\ sur 
fios coursiers. Quel eat eo cliar ? On 
no pent doutnr quit no soit question 
du eokul, qui est souvent represent* 
dans les Vedas comme u m rouo dor 
rodant dans le firmament. 1 — Bmvl, 
HereuU kt Cacu& T 103, 





Ij^DRA AND THE HABITS. 

sometimes to course through Dyaus (the heaven), eo the ciun. 
clouds sometimes move in Indra (the shy). In all the phrases * r 
which describe this god, the local colouring arising from 
the climate of northern India may be plainly discerned. 
Although the Delia-n Phoibos soon belts his golden sword 
to his side, yet for sometime after his birth he lies in the 
white and spotless robe in which the nymphs had wrapped 
him. The Yedic Indra awakes sooner to the consciousness 
of his power, and as soon as he is bom, the slayer of Vritra 
asks his mother, ‘ Who are they that are renowned as tierce 
warriorsP »* Like the Hellenic Apollon, he has golden locks 
and a quiver of irresistible arrows*, but the arrowy have a 
hundred points and are winged with a thousand feathei *. 

In his hand he holds the golden whip which Phoibos gives 
to Hermes as the guardian of his cattle; and like Helios, he 
is borne across the heavens in a flaming chariot drawn by 
the tawny or glistening steeds called the Hants, whose 
name and" whose brightness alone reappear in the CUarites 
of the Hellenic land, but who still retain the form most 
familiar to the Hindu in the Xanthos and Balios who are 
yoked to the car of Aehilleus. Like the streaming locks from 
the head of Phoibos, so the beard of Indra flashes like light¬ 
ning, as he speeds on Ms journey through the heaven. As 
looking down on the wide earth spread beneath, he is 
possessed, like Apollon, of an inscrutable wisdom. Like 
him also, he chases the Dawn, Dahana or Daphne, of whom 
he is said to be sometimes the father, sometimes the son, 
and sometimes the husband; and as Phoibos causes the 
death of Daphne, so Indra is said to shatter the chariot of 

Dali and. 2 

The prayers addressed to this show that the eh id thy.-icni 
idea associated with him was that ot an in esistihl inateiiai -between 
power. The Hindu, ns he comes before the deity to Whom 
he looks for his yearly harvest, assumes unconsciously the 



1 Mui r. Trlncipal Driiieso/R. V. 560. 

* In th’i.i myth Falmnft. isregarded as 
hostile! to Indra and as meditating 
mischief, a thought which might easily 
he suggested hv the legends of Arethousa 
and Duplin A Her shattered car reposes, 


however, on the hanks of the Vi par 
(met or water), an incident which re- 
ob.Hs the disappearance of Arethousa or 
DapbnS in the waters from which 
Aphrodite rises. F. H, Wilson, 11. V. 
Banhita, vol. ii. p. 178. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS, 

attitude of the Baah-worshipper of Syria. 1 But the real 
prayer of the heart is addressed to Yaruna, as the Greek in 
his hour of need prays always to Zens. The cry for mercy 
from those who through thoughtlessness have broken the 
law of God is never sent up to Indra, although, like Hera- 
kies, * he engages in many conflicts for the good of man 
with overwhelming power.’ 2 It was impossible that it 
should be so, while the great work for which Indra might 
be said to exist was the battle for life or death with the 
hateful monster who imprisons the raio-clouds in his dun¬ 
geons. This battle is brought before us under a thousand 
forms. His great enemy Yritra, the hiding thief, is also 
Alii, the strangling snake, or Pani the marauder. 

c Alii has been prostrated beneath the feet of the waters 
which the Yritra by his might had obstructed.’ 3 4 

He appears again as Atri, a name which may perhaps be 
the same as the Atli of the Yolsung tale and the Etze’i of 
the Nibelung song, 

i Thou, Indra, hast opened the cloud for the Angirasas: 
thou hast shown the way to Atri who yeses his adversaries 
by a hundred doors.’* 

He is also Namttki (the Greek Amykos), and Sambara, 

c Thou, Indra, with thy bolt didst slay afar off the deceiver 
Namuki.’ 5 

‘ Thou hast slain Sarabarn by thy resolute self.’ 6 


1 The power of Indra is the one 
theme of the prrtiae accorded to him in 
It V* vih 32. The irotalilpper calls on 
him who holds the thunderbolt with 
his arm, whom no one can check if he 
wishes to g!ve, who makes mortal men 
obtain spoil in lighting, who is the 
benefactor of everyone, whatever battles 

there bo, who is the rich of old and to 
ho called in every battle. Max Muller, 

Sanskrit Literature, 548, 

4 Thh contest with the clouds/ says 
Professor H. II. Wilson {Ivtrodtwiion, 
to It V. Stmhita, xxx.) * seems to have 

suggested to the authors of the Subtas 
the murtial character of Indra on other 
occasions, and he is especially described 
as the god of bat tits the git or of victory 
to Ills worshtpjHjiw, the destroyer of the 

enemies of religious rites, the subverted 
of the cities of the A suras.* 


The stanza known as the Hansavatf 
Kieh is noteworthy as exhibiting tho 
germs of more than one myth. Indra 
l h IlaosH (the sun) dwelling in light: 
Vasu (the wind) dwelling in the firma¬ 
ment: the invoker of the gods (Agni) 
dwelling on the: altar: the guest (of the 
wol’shijpjjei') dwelling in thfe house (m 
the culinary tire): the dweller amongst 
men (as consciousness): the dweller in 
the most excellent (orb, the sail): the 
dweller in truth, the dweller in the sky 
(the air), born in the waters, in tho 
rays of light, in the verity (of inamfes- 
tatiotf), in the (Eastern) mountain, the 
truth (itself)/—H. H. Wilson, It V\ 
SankUti, iii„ 199, 

* IT R. Wilson, It. V. Sanhua, i, 
151. 

a Zb. i, 87* 4 Zb. i. 136. 

5 lb . L 117. 6 lh. i. 118. 
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INDRA AND HJS ENEMIES. 

< Verily thou 'hast made me, Indra, thy associate, when 
grinding the head of the slave Namuld like a sounding and 
rolling cloud/ 1 

In the same way Indra is the slayer of Bala, of Chuumri, 
Dhuni, .Pipon, Suslma, and many others, 2 and against him 
the strength of the Bakshasas is concentrated in vain, for 
Indra scatters them L with his friend the thunderbolt.' On 
the issue of this conflict depends, it is true, the welfare 
of all human creatures. The victory of Indra brings with 
it wealth of corn and wine and oil, hut the struggle and its 
issue are alike external to the human spirit. In other words, 
the religious instinct found little scope in the phrases which 
described the offices of Indra, and most assuredly had nothing* 
to do with suggesting them. It was not on the soil of 
Hindustan that the momentous physical struggle between 
Indra and his enemy was to become a spiritual struggle of 
still more fearful proportions. 

The wife of Indra is Tndrani, who alone of the goddesses 
who bear the names of the gods is associated with her 
husband. Like the rest, she has hut a vague and shadowy 
personality. But although the goddesses who are not thus 
simply developed from the names of their consorts are far 
more 'prominent-, yet even these are spoken of in terms little 
resembling the language addressed to the supreme god 
under his many names. Ahana is a daughter of Dyaus, 
end her might is great, but Indra is mightier still. TJahas 
is hard to vanquish; but Indra shatters her chariot, while 
Banin pi, the Hants, ar.d the Boh its axe rather beings who 
do his will than deities possessed of any independent power. 
Jo this respect a vast gulf separates the later from the early 
mythology of the Hindus; and although Malmdeva retains 
a ’nominal supremacy, yet the popular mind dwells less on 
the god than on the awful terrors of his wife, whether 
known as lima, Durga, or Kali. 3 In an inquiry designed 
chiefly to bring out the points of resemblance and difference 
ho tween cognate mythological systems, we are not called, 
upon to enter the unwholesome labyrinth in which a morbid 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE AETAN NAT JONS. 

B °j? K philosophy- has bewildered and oppressed a, race once more 

-——- simple and perhaps more truthful in their faith, than the fore ¬ 
fathers of the Hellenic and even of the Teutonic nations. 
The more modern Hindu traditions may have an interest for 
the theologian or the philosopher, while the ingenious sym¬ 
bolical interpretations which make anything mean anything 
may fee as noteworthy in the pages of Brahmanie commen¬ 
tators as in those of Chrysostom, Gregory;, or Augustine. 
But they lead us away into a world of their own, where it 
becomes scarcely worth while to trace the faint vestiges of 
earlier thought which may be here and there discerned in 
the rank crop of cumbrous and repulsive fancies. Nor is 
there much profit in lists even of earlier deities in whom we 
have little more than a name or an epithet. If the ea rth 
is called Nishtigri, we have only another word denoting 
Prithivi the wife of Dyaus. In Sarasvnti, the watery, we 
have, first, a name given to the river which with the Indus 
and the waters of the Penjab made up the seven streams of 
the ancient Hindu home, and then to a goddess who, as 
inspiring the hymns composed in her honour, became identi¬ 
fied with Vach, 1 Voice, and was invoked as the mi -e of 
eloquence. As such, she is produced on the mountain-top, 
as Athene Akria springs from the forehead of Zeus. 3 Much 
in the same way, Nirriti, 3 the western land, to which Yuma 
had first crossed the rapid waters, became first the land of 
death, and afterwards a, personification of evil. In Sraddha 
we have nothing more than a name for religious faith. 4 




Section IV.—BRAHMA. 


Plaea of 
Brahma 
in the 
Hindu 
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If an examination of the Vedic theology tends to prove that 
it was wholly one of words and names, the impression is not 
weakened as we survey the ponderous fancies of later times. 
The fabric of Brahmanie sacerdotalism may have reached 
gigantic proportions, and may exhibit a wonderful ingenuity 

1 Or. If* OS, riirfiy, (I.novtiv, Latin vox, connected with that of the Tthakan 
TOear °. Norites and the Leukadian Nei-ikos ? 

Mnir, Sansfo'it Texts, paid iv. 4 ‘The Latin Word undo, “I believe, 
p. 3CO, note. is the same as the Sanskrit Sm&M,'— 

* A fax Muller, Lectures on Language, Max Muller, Chips, i, 12. 
second series, 516. Is the name Nirriti 





FLEXIBLE CHARACTER OF BRAHMA. 

in the piecing together of its several parts, but it cannot be 
regarded us the result of a logical system. The properties of 
"V ishnu are those of Agni, Vayu, and Story*; and as Agni is 
all the deities, so also is Vishnu. The character of Brahma 
is not less flexible. At first the word .is but a name for the 
self-existent principle, and the various mythical acts recorded 
of him. are not only susceptible of a spiritual or metaphysical 
interpretation, but are actually so interpreted in all the Hindu 
comments on the sacred literature of the country. As in the 
Orphic theogony , the general.ion of Brahma, begins sometimes 
with the great mundane egg; but it is Brahma who therein 
produces "himself. The self-existent lord, ‘ desiring to pro¬ 
duce various creatures from his own hody, first, with a 
thought, created the wafers, and deposited in them a seed. 
This seed became a golden egg, resplendent as the sun, in 
-which he himself was born as Brahma, the progenitor of all 
worlds/ 1 He is the first god of a later Indian Trimurtti; 
but the threefold deity of Yaska is Agni, Vayu, and Surya, 
and thus Dr. Muir concludes that the conjunction of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Eudra (? Siva) was unknown to that ancient 
commentator. 2 * 4 Even in the Mah&bMrata, Brahma is both 
created and uncreated. In that poem jVIahddeva {^iyas 
the groat god), is the creator of Brahma, Vishnu, and In dr a. 
4 From his right side he produced Brahma, the originator of 
the worlds, and from his left side Vishnu, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the universe, and when the end of the age had 


1 Muir, Sanskrit p&Tt iv. p. 27. 

3 The threw names given by Yaska 

are with him mere name* fur om object. 

4 These deities/ ha snya, hwcive 
designations in consequeiKO of their 
groat ness, or from the diversity of their 
fund'ona, as (the appellations of) hotri, 
yilljvaryu, brahman, and udg&tri are 
applied to on© and the same parson/ 
The functions connected with titW 
names carry us hack to tlie old mythical 
p] mt-b. 'Indra's function isto bestow 
moisture, to slay Vritra; and all edi¬ 
tions of force areJt&G work of Indra/ 
1 The function of Adilya (the sun) is to 
draw up moisture and to retain it by 
his rays: and whatever is mysterious is 
the work of AdityiV—Muir, Sa?is/mt 


Texts, part iv, pp> 134-0. To the ob¬ 
jection that the Puranic mythology, 
of which the Trimhrtil of IfaiUraa, 
Yish^iu and Siva is a part, might have 
grown up along with the Vtdic, Dr, 
Muir answers that 1 if Yaska had been 
cognisant of any other than the Vedic 
mythology (at least, if ho had attach^ 
any authority to any other), he would 
nut havo failed to mkke some reference 
to the fetter, and Mould have endea¬ 
voured to blend and reconcile it with 
the former. As wo find no attempt of 
the kind in his work, we must conclude 
either that the Puramc mythology had 
no existence in hia day, or that he 
regarded it as undeserving of any alien* 
tion J—Ib< 137. 
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arrived, the mighty god created Rudra/ 1 But MaMdeva is 
is identified by the poets of the MaMbhdrata with Rudra, 
Siva., Agni, Surya, Yaruna, the Asvins, and a host of other 
deities, and, as the originator of all life, even assumes the 
forms and functions of the Hellenic Priapoa, 2 Mahadeva, 
again, is himself also the destroyer Siva, and like 'Vishnu he 
wields a dreadful bow made by Yisvakarman. These bows 
are used by the two gods in a terrible battle, the result 
being that the bow of Mahadeva is relaxed and Yishrni is 
esteemed the superior. 3 Elsewhere it is said that Brahma 
and Mahadeva are both sprung from Krishna., the one from 
the lotus issuing from his navel, the other from his forehead, 
bice Dalian a and Athene from the head of Dyaus or Zeus. 4 

As Prajapati, Brahma offers violence to his own daughter; 
and from this myth of Indra and Airily a a story is produced 
much resembling that of the Hellenic Erichthonios.- He is 
also a. worshipper of the Linga, and acta as the charioteer of 
Mahadeva or of Rudra, who springs from his forehead (as he 
does also from that of Krishna), glorious as the noon-day 
sun. a 

Like Brahma, Yisvakarman, the Creator, is one of the 
many names which may be applied to almost any of the 
gods at the will of the worshipper. Wise and mighty in 
not, Yisvakarman orders all things, and men desire the at¬ 
tainment of good in the world where £ he, the One Being, 
dwells beyond the seven Rising.’ T He is the maker of the 
region Sutala, where by his will, as in the Greek Ely si on, 

■ neither mental nor bodily pains, nor fatigue, nor we firm ess, 
nor discomfiture, nor diseases afflict the inhabitants/ 8 He 
is also the son of Bhuvana, the first of all beings who sprang 
into existence from the earth/ 


1 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, pp, 156, 162, 
* lb. 160, 3 Ih . 146, 147. 

4 It p, 193, * Mh 39, 

G lb , 190. in Hko marine* 

springs fully armed from tho head 
of Zeus; but in the story of the 
Vigh^u Put-aim (Muir, ib, 331), Rudra 
is both Him and moon, as dividing Ins 
body into two parts, male and female, 
likf? the Greek lfermaphroditofi. The 
portions into which his male iWm is 


further divided seem to point to the 
month of the year which i« reprosen tod 
by Rudra himself, as by Acliti. 

7 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part tv* v. 7. 

» lb. 129, 

The name Blmvana itself is from 
the srnno root with the Greek <pvai$ and 
our own words Bo and Being. It has 
boon urged with at least some plausi¬ 
bility that the Latin Census is a nun a 
of tile same kind, and that it is not to 


f 




Si;e nos V.— ZK17S. 

In the conception of the poets hr* own to ns by the name of 
Homer, the earth on which wo tread is covered with a gross 
and thick air, through which course the clouds, and in which 
the winds work their will. Above this air rises the serene 
Aither or Ether, the abode of Zens, never sullied by mists or 
vexed with storms. Here he dwells, surrounded by the gods 
of Olympos; but while these can visit the earth and take 
part in the quarrels of mortal men, Zeus alone may not 
descend for this purpose from the clear heaven whence he 
looks down on all that is being done beneath him. It is true 
that there are on the earth some whom, he loves, and others 
whom he hates; and when his son Sarpeddn is smitten by 
the spear of .Fatroklos, the tears of Zens fa 11 in large rain¬ 
drops from the sky. 'But that which he wills must be done 
by others, and in their toils he can have no share. So when 
the hour for the battle between Achilleus and Hektor is 
come. Zeus tells the gods, the streams, and the nymphs, 
who sit around his throne, that they may go down and 
choose each his side, while for himself, though he cares for 
the mortals whose death-struggle is at hand, the sight of all 
that is done on the plains of I lion will none the less gladden 
his eyes as he looks down from Olympos. When, after the 
conflict of Achilleus with the burning river, the gods turn 
their weapons on each other, the mind of Zeus remains un¬ 
ruffled, and. he listens in silence to the charge brought against 
Here by Leto, as she lays before his feet the arrows of her 
child Artemis. 1 

Thus for the poets of the Iliad and the Odyssey, Zeus, 
though he might be called the gatherer of the dark clouds, 2 


bft referred to the verb Conaulcre, ft women for his new city, it is to Corpus 
i* by no means likely that even the title that lie makes his rows and prayers, 
of tile Dii Consented can bo taken as The Oonsnalk would thus precisely 
indicating a divine council: and the correspond with the Eleusinian festival 
coincidence is noteworthy between the of Pi ruet> 

Latin Conans and the Hindu Ganesa, 1 388. 

the lord of life and of the reproductive ' z Zffrs A lyloyas* 1 vevho prop 
powers of nature, the name reappearing ,&fcr<w f qui sign if io selaneer, a fail cTuhe 
in the Greek 7 mis and our kin* Hence part le substantif ehivte (a cause d,e 
it is that when Romulus is in need of lu nature boiulks&utc? de 1’animal), efc do 
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■was pre-eminently the lord of the bright he awn, and the 
thought most closely associated with the name was that of a 
serene and unchangeable splendour. As the heavy masses 
of Vapour were cloven by the rays of the sun, the blue heaven 
was seen smiling on the havoc wrought by storms and tem¬ 
pest., itself undimmed by the years which devoured the 
generations of men. From the face of this heaven the 
morning sprang to scatter the shades of night. Beneath 
it the lightning flashed, the rain fell., the winds blew; but 
above them all shone still the light which can know no 
change, 

Without referring, therefore, to the legends of other na¬ 
tions, we are brought at once by the language even of our 
Homeric poets to that earliest form of thought in which 
words now used to denote spiritual conceptions conveyed 
only the impression left on the human mind by the pheno¬ 
mena of the outward world. As man awoke gradually to a 
conscious perception of the things around him, the sensation 
most oomf thing in the alternations of a day and night alike 
un comprehended would be that of the pure and bright heaven 
which broods over the earth as the sun speeds on his journey 
across the sky. If, then, in the names which were afterwards 
used to denote the supreme God wo have words which in all 
Aryan dialects convey this primary idea of brightness, a clear 
light is at once shed on the first stages in the mental and 
moral education of mankind. The profound splendour of the 
unclouded heaven must mark the abode of the Being who 
made and sustains all things; and thus names denoting at 
first only the sky became in the West as in the East names 
of God, the Zeus Pater (the Father) of the Greeks corres¬ 
ponding to the Dyauspitar of the Hindu, If even in the 
Yedic hymns the most prominent deity is Indra, still India 
was himself worshipped as the god of the bright sky, and as 


ifyttXtre les mots Karaite narmyif, tern- 
p&ta, .Dft lit rnie notmdle sMe d ? images 
et de fables uu la eh&vre jeme le rale 
principal. L’%ide, avant d’etre nn 
Lonelier fait on peau de cliivr*, itivi 
le ciei an moment do Forage; Jupiter 
aiyiaxos dtoit le dieu qtii envois la tern- 
pSte (il font entendre dans son sens 


prim it if ”ehv): plus fcanl on traduisit k 
dwu qmi pork tkgide* Hu mire s enable 
se souvenir de la premiere rigni fir alien* 
qmind il nous montre, m yvxn monvr- 
mont clu boudler, Is f i iunerrr qui delate, 
rida qui so couvre do images, et lea 
homines frappds de terreur:Bread, 
llercule et Cams, 116. 



the son of the brilliant Dyn. As in the Hellenic land Kronos CHAP, 
was displaced by Zeus, so in the country of the seven rivers, —£—* 
Dyn gave way to the lord of the wealth-bringing rain clouds. 

The process (even if we assign a very late origin to the 
rnvthieal Kronos} was in both cases the same. The epithet 
could not become or be long retained as a personal name 
until its original meaning had been obscured or forgotten. 

'The Greek had his Aer, his Aitlier, and his Ouranos to express 
the visible heavens, and Zeus became to him more and more 
th.e personal God whose hand is seen in his works. In India 
the name Dyaus retained, as we have seen, its appellative 
force, and as a designation for the supreme God, was sup¬ 
planted by the less significant Indra, 

But in the West, as in the East, the original character of TheLatri 
the god is in close accordance with the etymology of the llT " lu 
Word. The Athenians called on Zeus to rain on their land; 
the Latin poet spoke of the glistening heaven which by all 
is named Jove, while the phrases £ sub did vivere/ ‘ sub Jove 
frigido,’ and even 4 mains Jupiter ’ remained common expres¬ 
sions in every day speech.’ 

The idea of brightness was, however, not the only one Zen? Oh- 
suggested by the sight of the clear heaven. It the sky beams Tjn,( 
with light, it is also spread as a coveriug over the earth 
which lies beneath it, and Zeus was thus Ouranion who 
spread his veil over his bride; but before he came to be 
spoken of as son of Kronos, the attribute had suggested the 
idea of a person, and the Western Ouranos corresponded 
with the Yedic Yanina, In this case the name remained 
more transparent in the West than in the East. The V edie 
Yanina becomes the moral ruler of the universe, and the 
Father and friend of man; but in the Hellenic land the 
starry Ouranos is the son to whom Gaia gives biri.fi in order 
that he may cover everything and be a steadfast seat, 
for the blessed gods, 3 and we look in vain for the spiritual 
attributes which belong to Yaruna in the hymns of the Big 


Yeda. 

1 Z<rav, S> Z 4 u, ko,t\ rfjs apaipes The word tvSioi lias tho same trans- 
f&i/'ABym lav. parent meaning.—Max Mutter, Lee tuns 

Aspico hoe sublime canctens quod' on Language, second series, 434. 
invocaat omnes jQVem. 1 Hesiod, l.hee,g, 122, 
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But the developement of' a personal Zeus was followed 
necessarily by two results, which long continued astonish¬ 
ingly distinct the one from, the other. The thouglit of Zens 
as the one (4od and Father gave birth to a religion. The 
many names employed to denote the varying .phases of the 
shy became each the germ of a myth, and every one of these 
myths, when, translated into the conditions of human life, 
tended to degrade the idea of the god as much as the idea of 
his changeless perfection, rising more and more in the mind, 
tended to raise it. According to the latter, he would be the 
righteous Judge, seen by none, yet beholding all, looking 
down from heaven on the children of men to see if they will 
understand and seek after God, appointing to them a life of 
labour for their highest good, and fi nally re coni pen sing to 
all men after their works. By the other process he would 
become all that names applied to outward phenomena must 
denote when used to signify the actions of a personal and 
conscious being. As in every land the dews of heaven fer¬ 
tilise the earth, Zeus must be the husband of many brides, 
the father of countless children in every country. As looking' 
down on the havoc caused by drought or pestilence, storm or 
war, he would be a god of merciless indifference and disinte¬ 
rested cruelty. He must smile alike over the wealth of a 
teeming harvest or the withered fruits of a sun-scorched 
land. But the blighting of a spring-tide fair in its promise 
is his work, and lie would thus become capricious as well 
as treacherous, while the interchangeable characteristics 
of the earliest gods would heighten still more the repul¬ 
sive features of the anthropomorphised Zeus. If the old 
hymn had praised Aditi as ‘ mother, father, and son/ 
Zeus must become at once the brother and the husband, 
and his own daughters through many generations would 
become the mothers of his children. The transference of 
these phrases to the relations of human life has its neces¬ 
sary result in the fearful horrors of the tale of Oidipous and 
lokaste. 

That the two streams of religion and mythology ran on 
side by side, or rather that the same words are used to ex¬ 
press two wholly different lines of thought, is abundantly 
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proved by Greek riot less than by Hindu literature. The 



CHAP. 


result was that the same man might seem to speak two 
languages, and perhaps delude himself into the notion that 
under the name of Zens he spoke of one person, and of one 
person only. This would be the case especially with the 
classes, which, although familiar, or because they were fami¬ 
liar, with the complicated mythical lore of their country, 
might not care to analyse their own thoughts, or fairly to 
face the difficulties involved in many or most of these ancient 
stories. But there would be a. lower class who, as being 
perhaps practically ignorant of these narratives, wonhl be 
saved in great measure from this traditional influence. 1 
However imperfect his conceptions may have been, it is 
certain that the swineherd Eumaios did not derive his 
religious convictions from mythical phrases, when he told 
Odysseus that God gives and withholds according to his 
pleasure and in the plenitude of his power. Nor can too 
great a streife be laid on the fact that, as the Mythology 
grew more complicated and more repulsive, ideas of morality 
.,nd religion became more reasonable and more pure. No¬ 
where is this conclusion so clearly forced upon us as in the 
Hesiodie Works and Hays. In this poem the teacher 
who bids his friend to deal with all men after the rule of 
righteousness which comes from Zeus, 2 who tells that justice 
and truth shall in the end prevail, 3 and that they who do 
evil to others inflict evil on themselves,' 1 who is sure that 
the eyes of God are in every place, that the way of evil is 
broad and smooth, and the path of good rough and narrow 
at the first, tells us also how Zeus bade the gods to make 
Pandora fair to look upon but all evil within, and laughed 
at the thought of the miseries which should overtake man¬ 
kind when all the evils should be let loose from her box, 
while, to crush them utterly, Lope should remain a prisoner 

3 ' What,' Hats Professor Max Muller, higher powers that rule it, Euinaies 

‘did the swineherd Uumaios know of knows only of just gods, '‘who hate 

the intricate Olympian theognny? Had cruel deeds, but honour justice and the 
he ewer heard the name of the Cluiritos righteous works of men ,’’’—Lectures on 
or the Harpyias? Could ho have told lAtnffuatje, second series, 453. 
who was the father of AphruditA who 2 35. 

wore her husbands and her children ? M 21c- 

I doubt it; and when Homer introduces * 2iiZ. 
him to us, speaking of this life and the 
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within it. So conscious apparently is the poet that the 
Zeus who thus cheats mankind is not the Zeus who com¬ 
mands them to do justice and mercy, that he can use the 
same name -without a thought that he .is dishonouring the 
just and holy .God whom he reverences. It seems impos¬ 
sible to ignore a distinction without which the He s iodic 
poem becomes unintelligible. With, our Homeric poets the 
contrast is not so marked* simply because their thoughts 
were not so earnest and their hearts were not so -wakened 
by the sterner experiences of human life. With these 
moral indifference would naturally find expression in con¬ 
fusion of language* and they might lead others to think, 
as they themselves may have fancied, that the Zeus to whom 
they prayed in moments of real anguish was the Zeus who 
laughed at the wretchedness and the ruin of mankind. 
Still less can it be said that the mythology of India choked 
the growth! of a r ight faith. The Hindu might in his prayer 
employ the names of Vanina or Dyaus, but "he knew well 
that these were only names for One whose nature, infinite 
and incomprehensible, yet corresponded with his own, and of 
whose aid he felt himself to stand in. the deepest and most 
constant need. 

But if it be true generally that the Greek, especially in 
the prehistoric ages, <r was not a .ware that there were dif¬ 
ferent tributaries which entered from different points into 
the central idea of Zeus,’ 1 it was far otherwise with the few 
to whom a belief in the righteousness of God was no empty 
phrase but a profound and practical conviction. The fact 
that national and political institutions were intertwined 
inextricably with the old mythology, if they were not actually 
based upon, it, only brought out its repulsive features more 
prominently before all who could not bring themselves to 
believe that the righteous God could issue to men immoral 
commands or himself do the things which he condemned in 
them. Whether the difficulties thus involved in the tra¬ 
ditional creed should lead them to covert opposition or to 
open antagonism, would depend much, on the temper and 
the circumstances of those who felt them. There are some 

5 Max Muller, Lectures on Language, second scries, 442. 


fftflUS of the POETS. 

w ho, like Sophokles, are well cob tent if they can express 
their own convictions without assailing popular ideas; there 
are others who, like Euripides, cannot rest until they bring 
others to see inconsistencies which to themselves are palpable 
and glaring. Yet it cannot he denied that the thoughts of 
Sophokles are as true and high as those of the younger 
poet. There is nothing in the latter more outspoken than 
the words in which Sophokles tells us that the laws of 
righteousness are established in heaven and that in them 
God is great and cannot grow old. But where there is an 
earnest yearning for truth, this happy condition of ruind will 
not probably last long. The thought of the mischief which 
the popular creeds inflict on ordinary minds will lead them 
openly to condemn a system which they might otherwise 
treat with indifference or contempt; and to this sense we 
may ascribe the protests of Xenophanes and Protagoras, of 
Anaxagoras and Herakleitos, of Pindar and of Plato. The 
controversy was brought to an issue, when Euripides said 
plainly that if the gods are righteous, the stories of the poets 
are wretched falsehoods, and that if they do the things which 
the poets ascribe to them, then they are not gods at all: and 
this issue was anticipated by the conviction of iEschylos that 
Zens was a mere name, one of many names, for the One true 
God, which might serve to convey some faint notion and in¬ 
adequate idea of his goodness and his greatness. 

Hindu and Greek, then, alike worshipped the same God, 
of whom they also spoke sometimes under other names. But 
these names were in no case borrowed the one from the other. 
The analysis of language has proved that in some instances 
Greeks, Latins, or Lithuanians have preserved older forms 
than any which are exhibited in Sanskrit, while the varia¬ 
tions in the incidents and local colouring of the myths carry 
us back to one common source for all in the home of the yet 
undivided Aryan tribes. The seed, however, could not ger¬ 
minate while as yet there was no failure of memory ; and if, 
when the meaning of words was in part or wholly forgotten, 
expressions not less graceful once than true became coarse 
and mischievous, we may learn to curb our indignation when 

1 On this subject see further, Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part ivi p. 41. 
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we find. that both the process and the' result were alike in¬ 
evitable. 

Bot the name Zens is not confined to Greeks and Hindus. 
The Zeus Pater of the former and the Dyaias-pitar ot the 
latter represent the Jupiter of the Batins, and the Tuiseo, 
Zio, Tyr and Tiw of the German nations. The etymological 
changes of the word are indeed almost numberless. The 
brightness of the heaven reappears in the Latin dies, the 
Sanskrit dyu. and our day: and. from the same root spring 
the Greek Tbeos, the Latin Deus, and the Lithuanian 
Diewas. These changes have been fully traced by Professor 
Max Muller; 1 but we-must here note that the Greek Zen, 
Zenos answers to the Latin Janus, Januapater; that Janus 
again, resolved, into ."Diamis and Liana) carries us to the 
Greek digammated forms At os, A if a. and appears again in 
the word cjwthfi. W ith these may be taken the forms eon- 
neeted with Zeus by the transition of dy (Dya/us) into j 
(Jupiter, Janus, Juno), or dj, as in the Djovia of Osean in¬ 
scriptions and the old Italian deity Vedjovis (Yejovis). Akin 
to all these is the Sanskrit deva, a. word which like Dyaus 
denoted only splendour, but was afterwards as a name for the 
gods; but although it had thus acquired the general notion 
of deity, it was never applied to any but the bright gods who 
were the companions of India, The evil powers of night or 
darkness are A/ieva, atheists, or enemies of the devas; and 
thus even on. Indian soil we 'find the germ ol that moral and 
spiritual meaning which was imported into a myth purely 
physical in its origin. While the adeva grew, like Asmo- 
deus, 2 into malignant demons, Yritra the cloud enemy of 
ludra was gradually passing into the evil god of Iranian 
theology. If the Diabolos of the New Testament, a word 
not found in the Septuagint, is to he referred to forms like 
Dyavan and Biovis, the name deva had lost in the West the 
meaning of brightness which it retained in the East, 3 though 
the evil spirit was still regarded as the prince of the powers 
of the air. The Teutonic devil is thus traced to that Iranian 

| Leeftms on Language second serios, 1 Kphem-dev, afishmft-da4va, ‘ le dAmon 
-153. For Mr. PeilVs remarks on the dr In concupiscence.’— hr&d, Bsmde et 
connection of Theos nnd Deus see noto Caim*, 136. 

p $ 07 , ‘ G-iiom, /JcutacUe Mytkologie, v<39. 
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source from which the Jews derived their later complicated 
demonology. That the term Diabolos, as applied to Satan, 
should he regarded as identical with the Greek word denotin g 
a slanderer, is a confusion precisely similar to that which' 
turned Lykkbu and his sons into wolves and the seven 
arkshas or shiners into bears. * 

It from, the Greek conceptions of Zeus we separate all The Zoom 
those which, springing from the idea of his relations to men 
as a I at her, grew up into a moral and religious faith, tlie 
rest may all be traced to mythical phrases which describe 
the varying appearances of the heavens and the manifold 
influence of the atmosphere on the earth and its fruits. Of 
the countless names thus employed the most transparent 
would remain as attributes, while the greater number would be 
localised cither as places or as persons. Hence would spring 
up distinctions between the Zeus of Arkadia, Dodona, Olym¬ 
pus and Crete, distinctions arising wholly from a forgetful¬ 
ness of the original meaning of words, but fixed irrevocably 
by the real or apparent identity of the mythical epithets 
with any mythical names which had become geographical . 1 
The sun as Endymkm plunges into Latinos, the land of 
sleep ; bnt the presence of the Latmian hill was a conclusive 
answer to any who might dare to call in question the veracity 
of the local legend. The old mythical speech had its Phaia- 
kian or clou dland geography. It had its Arkadia anil Delos, 
the birthplace of the light, its Phoimkia and Ortygia, the 
purple land of the quail and the dawn, its bright Lykian 
regions with its golden stream of Xanthos, its Ida or earth 
on which rest the rays of the newly risen sun, its Graian or 
Hesperian lands where the light dies out in the evening. 
Carrying with thorn the treasures of their common inherit¬ 
ance, the Aryan tribes could not fail to give to the hills and 
streams of their new homes the names which had once de¬ 
scribed only the morning, the heaven, or the sun. The lord 
of day sinks to sleep in the glowing west: and the tomb of 
Endymidn could therefore be only in Elis. The god of the 
blue ether is throned in light: so also must the seat of the 
anthropomorphized Zeus be on some hill whose name, like 


* Sec Book l ek, x. 
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the .Delos of Apollon and the Athens of hia virgin sister, 
expresses the one idea of splendoxii; and thus he was made 
to dwell on the summit of the Arkudian Lykaios and the 
Olympian heights of Mysia and Thessaly. As the veil of 
night is slowly withdrawn, the clear heaven is first seen in 
the east, and thus Zeus must he hum in Lyktos or in Dikte; 
hut the Cretan who could point to a Bikinian cave in his 
own land clung tenaciously to the notion that the child who 
was there nourished by Amaltheia was not the Zeus of 
Arkadia aud Oly rapes. 

The story of his birth and exploits is to he gathered not 
so much from the Iliad and Odyssey as from, the Hesiod ic 
and Orphic theogoni.es; hut unless we find manifest contra¬ 
dictions between the accounts which they set before ns, it is 
unsafe to infer that the poets whom we style Homeric were 
unacquainted with details or incidents about which they are 
silent, even if it be assumed that their poenis in their present 
shape are more ancient than those which bear the names of 
Hesiod or Orpheus. That the theogony of the former was 
far less complicated and retrospective than that of the latter, 
there can scarcely be a doubt. The prison to which tin y 
assign tv r on os is proof that they looked on Zens as one. who 
had not always been supreme in power; but the names with 
which their theogony begins are not those of Chaos and 
Gaia, but those of Tethys and Olceanos . 1 The struggle be¬ 
tween Zeus and the Titans may be inferred from the fact 
that H&re. and Hephaistos speak of them as thrust away 
under Tartar os ; 2 but the Polyphemos of the Odyssey vvho 
feeds his flocks in broad pastures has nothing but bis siae 
and his one eye in common with the Hesiodic Kykldpes who 
forge the thunderbolts of Zeus . 3 


1 77. xiv. 291. 

* IMd. 279. 

* In the (ladle story of Osgar* the 

Bon of Oisein, the monster appears with 
two eyes; hut ha is Winded, m in all 
other forms of the myth, and for the 
Bnme reason. 'Camplod 1, of the 

West Hujhkuidx, \ if* 297. Still, it is 
sfgnifteant that 1 not a tit of him was to 
ho seen but his eye# *w4|h hhie^-jp^n 
sea 1 ea of (iardorung upo,H him/ the Judd 
garment of ^Girm-rloncl. Hat m another 
legend we- hare the genuine Kyklopa* 


* There was seen nearing m 
A big man upon One foot, 

"W ith Ills black, dusky black-skin man lie* 
With his hammering tods and his steel 
lathe, 


-ye in his forehead: . » , . 
ike the wind of the spring- 


‘One sha^ 

He mt of 
time 

Out to the dark momitaiim of the high 
grounds. 

He would take but a single leap 
O’er each single cold glrn of the desert, 1 
Campbell, 4k 392, 
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THE V0JUC1TY OF JOIOXOS. 



The lateness of many at least among the Hesiodic ideas chap. 
seems to he manifested not so much in the allegorical ,_ 1 _ 


elements introduced,’ as in the transparent meaning of the The ini- 
names. Zens and Hades, Phoihos and Leto already denoted 
the conflicting powers of light and darkness, of day and 
nightj hut these words had in great part lost their origi na; 
force, and the poet who wished to frame a systematic 
theogony felt constrained to speak of Aither (ether) and 
Hemera as children of jSyx and Erebos. In some important 
points the Story of Oumoos is told over again in the myths 
of Kronos and Zeus. From Quran os and Gaia, according 
to the Hesiodic theogony, spring Koios and Krioa, Hyperion 
and Tapetos, the Kyklopes and other monstrous beings, 
together with Rhea the mother of Zeus. All these On nan os 
hid away in the secret places of Gaia who called on Kronos 
to avenge her wrongs and his own. From the blood of the 
mutilated Quran os which fell on the broad sea was born the 
laugh ter-loving Aphrodite . 3 Thus the goddess of love and 
beauty is, like the Kyklopes, older than the Father of 
gods and men; nor can any Idling show more clearly how 
thoroughly the mythology of the Aryan world was in con¬ 
flict with its religion, Kronos and Rhea, then, became tire 
parents of Hestia, Home ter, Here and Hades ; but these are 
all swallowed by Kronos, who knows that some day he will 
be dethroned by some child of his own. In grief of heart, 

Rhea, shortly before the birth of Zeus, betakes herself to 
Quran os and. Gaia, who send her to the Cretan Lylctos, and 
tiiere Zeus, like Mithras and Krishna, was born in a care 
which Apollodoros calls the cave of Hikte, A stone wrapped 
in swaddiiug-cloth.es was presented to Kronos, who, taking 


AU this explains itself. The hammer¬ 
ing tools and steel lathe are the thunder 
and lightning; and tlio Uumdnrcloud 
strides across whole val leys at each step, 
a ad clings to the high grounds and the 
mountain; sides. 

J Jt is 5 la Professor Max Miillerd 
belief; manifest allegory when tho ( long 
hills,* ( the pleasant dwellings of the 
gods; are reckoned among the children 
of Ghia.—ri- 06. 

* Title is probably the only meaning 
which the word conveyed to 


the poets of tho Iliad and OftytsM/. But 
the whole mythology of Aphroduft ren¬ 
ders it far more likely that we have 
here a confusion similar to that which 
turned LyMon into a wolf, and that the 
epithet was originally not 

porlmps, as in the line '(200) marked as 
spurious in the Hesiodic Thcog my, Sri 
QeipadvOr}* but from thf attri¬ 
butes which made her the? vehement 
lover of Adonis- With this epithet wn 
nmy compare that of Falks (the Phallic) 
AthenS, 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE AEYAX NATIONS. 

it for the now-born babe, swallowed it as be bad swallowed 
the others. Deceived at length by Gaia, Kronos disgorged 
them all, the stone first and the living children afterwards . 1 2 
The stone was set rip by Zeus for a memorial in Pytho, 
But Zeus, when he became the husband of Metis, felt the 
samo strange desire which had led Onvanos and Kronos to 
consume then children; and thus, by the advice again of 
Ouranos and Gaia, he swallowed Metis before she became 
the mother of Athene. In these exaggerations of a late 
age wo trace the same thought which made the Vedic poet 
speak of the Dawn as making men old, yet as ever young 
herself. The light of the heaven calls all things Into life; 
but the heaven retains its unchangeable beauty while gene¬ 
rations spring up on the earth and pass away. Tlie 
children swallowed, are thus produced again; and so the 
Heaven or the Dawn, regarded as Time, might be spoken 
of as relentless and cruet, and as rightly punished by their 
injured children . 8 

A hard light now awaited Zeus, who, by delivering the 
children of Ouranos, had been armed for the struggle with 
thunder and lightning .' 3 * * On his side against the Titans and 
the offspring of Kronos were ranged Kottos, Gy as, and 
Briareos, who cast the Titans into Tartaros and there left 
them chained. The struggle itself is described in language 
which shows how little the poet cared about, the subject. 
Thunders, lightning, and earthquake attest the majesty of 


1 With this myth Grimm's story of 
the Wolf and the Seven little Gouts 
preseiii i u striking parallel. The wolf 

hero the night or 'the darkness which 
tries to swallow up the seven days of 
the week, and actually swallows" six, 
The SflYenfh* the youngest, escapes by 
hiding herself iri the clocked^; in other 
words the week in not quite run out, and 
before it comes to an end the mother of 
the goats unrips the wolf a stomach mid 
places stones in it in place of I he little 
goats who eoroo trooping ont, as Urn days 
of the week begin again to run their 
course, 

2 Kronos himself is indeed simply 

produced from the epithet Kronkfcs ns 

applied to Zeus in asettStf con-esporfding 

to the Hebrew phrase 1 Ancient of Day**,' 


When this fact was forgotten, the word 
wns regarded m meaning ‘son of 
Ktougs : ‘ imd then it became neeesaary 
Id assign K rones a place in the Theo- 
gooy mnl provide him with a wife 
and children. See further, Max Muller 
Chips, ii. JU2. The Marne Metis 
closely connected with Medeia, ami de 
notes the wisdom which stands out with 
special clearness in the Latin Mmerva. 
Tinas the phrase would run flint the 
Dawn was the daughter of Wisdom: 
but as the older myth spoke of the dawn 
as bpridgmg from the forehead of the* 
sky, there was no help for the Liter my- 
Ihopc&iats but to make Zeus swallow 
Metis. 

a Hesiod, % ( 604. 




THE TITANS AND THEIR KINSFOLK. 


0 



Zeus, by whose thunderbolts bmcl and ocean, are wrapped in 
seething fire; the din of the conflict is as though, the earth 
and the solid heavens were crashing together; and nine 
days would pass before a brazen anvil (Akmon) let down 
from the earth could fathom the depths of Tartarus. 1 
Above this gloomy prison-house are the roots of the earth 
aud the barren sea, and there within walls and gates built 
by Poseidon dweP the three sons of Ourunos who befriended 
Zeus in his hour of need. 

Yet this struggle which, like that between Zeus and 
Typhoons the latest-born child of Gaia and Tartar os, is 
related with so much pomp of high sounding but empty 
words, is the conflict which runs through all mythology and 
which, in its more human forms, has a singular and unfailing 
interest. It is the battle of Phoibos with the Pythian 
monster, of Indra, with the throttling snake Vritra, of Sigurd 
with the dragon of the Glistening Heath, of Oidipous with 
the Sphinx, and in the earlier phase of the legend, of 
A chi Ileus and Agamemnon with Paris. 

Having related the story of Typhoons, the Hesiodic 
Theogony recounts the loves of Zeus with Metis, Themis, 
Eurynomfi, Demet£r, Mnemosyni, L6t.b, and with Hird, who 
in this scheme is the latest of his brides and has fallen far 
below the majesty with which she is invested in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. Of these names some are the growth of 
a comparatively late age. The dawn-goddess of the far east 
is described as waking all men and receiving praise from 
every thinker; and the character here faintly attributed to 
her is brought out more clearly in the Hellenic A.thene, 
and. finds its utmost dcvelopement in the Latin Minerva., 
Athene, then, as the goddess of the morning, must have a 
mother with qualities corresponding to her own, and this 


1 This is indubitably the hammer of 
Thor, which is sunk eight Tasks beneath 
the surface: of the earth and which takes 
nine months to rise again to Asgard. 
In fact the Greek word translated by 
* anvil * is etymologically identical with 
tiie Teutonic * hammer/ 1 Professor 
Cun us/ says Mr, Peile, * seems to be 
right in combining the O. H. G, kamar y 
otir harnntr, tvith the Lithuanian akin an 


and the Sk. acman, each of which means 
«a stoiieT and the latter also “a thun¬ 
derbolt; 1 * and with the Greek 
which commonly juoluis an anvil, but 
which in Hesiod, TJmg. 722, where he 
speaks of the Ktps avpav60w 

mrlm, can moan nothing but the thun¬ 
derbolt/ —Introduction to (rn$k and 
Latin Etymologyi 37. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 

parent was found in the Wisdom which is wedded to Zens, 
To this class of invented names belong those of the Hdrai, 
or - Hours, and their mother Themis : but the name cf 
Eurynome, the mother of the Oh antes, is more true to the 
original character of these beautiful maidens. The broad 
spreading light is the parent of the glistening beings who in 
the form of horses draw the chariot of Indra, and in the 
west are the maidens who attend on Aphrodite. But as the 
dawn may he regarded as springing from the face of the 
sky, so in another and an earlier myth Athene springs 
armed from the forehead of Zens, and the dark powers of 
night at once retreat before her. The same idea rendered 
it necessary to assign to Herd some offspring of her own 
unaided power whether in the person of Typboeus, 1 or, as 
the Hesiodic theogony relates, of Hbphaistoa also. 

Thus the number of the kinsfolk and the children of Zeus 
is already large ; bub of the class of deities specially known 
at Athens in the days of Thucydides as the twelve Olympian 
gods neither our Homeric poems nor the Hesiodic theogony 
know anything. In the latter, Zeus and Poseiddn are the 
shakers of the earth and sea, while Hades dwells in the 
regions under the earth ■ but of a threefold partition, of the 
Kosmos between the three Rroiiid brothers we have no 
formal mention. Of Poseidon the Theogony tells us only 
that he built the walls within which Briareds guards the 
Titans: nor is there any difference of rank between Ares 
and. his sisters IIebb and JEileithyia, or again between 
Dbmeter and Eurynomb. From, the number of the so-celled 
twelve. Hades is excluded; but in t he Iliad and Odyssey he 
appears at will in the Olympian home of Zeus, and moves as 
an equal among the gods who are there assembled. 

The myth as related by Apollodoros has received some 
amplifications. The child Zeus in the Diktaian cave is 
nourished by the nymphs Adrasteia and Ida with the milk 
of Aina i them, and the armed Kouretes clash their shields 
and spears lest the cry of the babe should reach the ear of his 

1 1 Typh&eus, the -whirlwind or Ty- He belches fire, that Ip, lightnings issue 
phoern, hag a hundred dragon or serpent from the clouds, and his muring is like 
h ;"v lon 8 writhing stria* of vapour the howling of wild dW- 8. B, Gould, 
which run before the hurriwuie-doud. The Wen Wolf, •>. 17*. 
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THE AKKADIAN LYKOSOUItA. 

fa ther Kronos. In the war with the Titans the Kyle lopes 
give to Zeus their thunder and lightning, to Hades the 
3) elmet which in the Iliad renders the wearer invisible, and 
to Poseidon a trident, The struggle is followed by the 
casting of lots between the three Kronid brothers for the 
partition of the heaven above, of the earth beneath, and of 
the hidden regions under the earth. There was no need of 
any such method. The old mythical phrase rendered it 
impossible that any but Zens could be the lord of the bright 
heaven. In other points also the account of the mytho- 
grapber is at variance with that of the Iiesiodic poet. 
According to the latter Aphrodite is the offspring of Oura- 
nos; the former represents her as the child of Zeus and 
Dibud, and xnabss the scheme of things begin with Ouranps 
himself instead of Chaos. 

That Zeus should be nursed by Ida is an incident for 
which wc are at once prepared when in the Eastern myth 
we find that Ida is a name (if the earth, and that she is 
assigned as a wife to Dyaus. That he should have a 
sanctuary specially sacred on the Lykaian heights in Arka- 
dia was, as we have seen, as indispensable as the birth of 
Phoibos in Delos. But the Arkadian legend is noteworthy 
as showing the fantastic forms which spring up in rank 
luxuriance from mythical phrases when either wholly or 
partially: misunderstood. The blue heaven is seen first in 
the miming against the highest mountain tops, and on these 
the rays of the sun rest before they light up the regions 
beneath; and as it had been said that Zeus dwelt on high 
Olympus and that his palace was the first building which 
the sun ever saw, so in strict fidelity to the old phrases the 
Arkadians insisted that: their own Lykosoura was the most 
ancient of all cities, and the first which Helios had ever be¬ 
held, and that Zeus had been nourished by the nymphs 
Theisoa, Neda, and Hagno on the Lykaian hill hard by the 
temple of our Lady (Deapoina). Kay, as Pausanias tells 
us, 1 the hill was also called Glympos, and in it there was a 
spot named Kretea, and hence, as some would have it, 
here Zeus was born, and, not in Crete, the island of the 

1 viiu 38, L 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ABTA3T NATIONS. 


Egean flea. Cretans and Arkadi an s were doubtless alike 
sincere in their convictions ; but, had they remembered the 
meaning of the words which they used., they would hare 
known that Zeus had his Olympian and Lykaian hills, his 
Crete, his Dikte, his Arkadia, liis Pboinildan home wher¬ 
ever the sun sent forth his long train of light 1 across the 
sky. But in the minds of Aehaians and Hellenes the old 
phrase had associated with the abode of Zeus the idea of 
an ineffable splendour ; and the tenacity with which they 
clung to this idea is singularly exhibited in the strange 
superstition which made the Lykeian sanctuary an object of 
wondering dread. .As the Hebrew of old said that none 
might look on the face of God and live, so the Aryan held 
that the doom of death was on the man who dared to look 
on the unveiled splendour of Zeus. The Arkadian localised 
this faith in his Ly ka.i an Teinenos, and averred not only 
that idl living things which might enter it would die within 
the year, but that not a single object within it ever cast a 
shadow. The idea, being once suggested, ran out into the 
wildest fancies, and the imnstman, who drew back at the 
inclosure when a hunted beast entered it, failed not to see 
that its body no longer cast a shadow after it had entered 
the charmed circle. The science of the geographer does 
hut heighten his faith in the local tradition. When the 
sun is in the sign of the Crab, he knows that at the 
Ethiopian Syene there are no shadows at midday; but the 
marvel was that in this Arkadian sanctuary there was never 
any shadow the whole year round. Pausanias admitted the 
fact as readily as the Eoyal Society set to work, it is said, 
to explain, why a vessel of water with a fish in it was no 
heavier than it would have been without the fish. but he 
could not know that in the real Bykosoura there could be no 
shade, although this Lykosoura was not to be sought in 
Peloponnesos or in any land of human habitation. In the 
bright heaven, through which, travels the unclouded sun, 
there can be no darkness at all* 2 

1 AtbcfScrpupa* of the golden race, he wag simply saying 

% When PiuusunJas, v, 7> 4, says that that it wshJ built, as it m\mt necessarily 
the Olympian temple was built by men be* by Lykiaus or men of light. 



AND TAN T A LOS. 

But th a word, which, supplied the name of the shadowless 
Lykaian sanctuary was confused in their mind with the 
name of the wolf, so called for the same reason which led the 
German to speak of the bear as Goldinas: and at once it 
became necessary to shoe, how the idea of wolves was linked 
with the fortunes of Lykaon. This son of Pelasgos was the 
builder of Lykosoui'a, and he called Zeus Lykaios, 1 after his 
own name, instituting in his honour the Lykaian festival 
which answered to the Dawn festival in the city of the 
Athenians. But his wisdom, as Pat&anias testifies, was not 
equal to that of his contemporary Kekrojps, 'who felt that 
no living thing' should be offered up to the Zeus whom he 
reverenced as the most high. The zeal of Lykaon was more 
vehement, and the blood of an infant, or, as some said, of 
Ids own child, flowed on the altar of sacrifice. At once the 
human form of Lyloibn was changed into that of a, wolf. It 
was the just recompense of his iniquity in a time ■when men 
were linked in a close intercourse with, the gods; but to the 
grief of Pausanias the increasing wickedness of mankind had 
put an end to the age of miracles, and the true story of 
Lykfion had been overlaid by miserable falsehoods, which 
affirmed that men turned into wolves at the Lykaian sacrifice 
were restored to their old. shape after ten years, if they 
abstained from hutnan flesh, but that, if they tasted it, then 
they remained wolves for over. 

"We have here more than, the germ of mediEEYal Lykan- 
thropy, and little more is needed to bring before us the 
Were-wolf or Vampire superstition in its full deformity. 
That superstition has been amongst the most fearful scourges 
of mankind ; but here, as elsewhere, it is something to learn 
that a confusion between two words identical in sound, ancl 
springing from the same root, laid the foundations oi this 
frightful delusion. The myth of Lykaon is in this incident 
nothing more than a repetition of the story of Tantalos. 
His name is but one of a thousand epithets for the sun. who 
in times of drought offers up on the altar of Zeus {the 
heaven) the scorched and withered fruits which owed their 
life to his own vivifying heat; and for him, as for the 

1 Pa us. viii, 2, i. 
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MYTHOLOGY Of THE ARYAN* NATIONS, 

Phrygian icing, the sin and its punishm ent inevitably fol¬ 
lowed the translation of mythical phrases into the conditions 
of human life. 

Like the god of Arkadi a, tfi e Zeus of Dodona is nourished 
by nymphs, who in this instance are called Hyades, the 
bringers of moisture from (die blue heights of heaven. That 
the Cretan story is but another version, of the Arkadian, the 
identity of names alone sufficiently proves. The Lykaian hill 
had its Crete, and the Eleutherai, to which unintentional 
trespassers into the Temenos of Zeus wore conveyed, re¬ 
appears in the mythical geography of the Egeari island. 1 
But although Zeus must be wherever there is an Olympian 
city, yet the greatness of the Eleksn Zeus overshadowed the 
majesty of the Zeus who abode in Crete, Lvkosoura, or 
Dodona, when his temple at Olympia became the sanctuary 
of the great Panhellenic festival. But here, too, the local 
legend gives names with which the Cretan and Arkadian 
myths have already made us familiar. Here, too, it was 
said that Bhea entrusted the infant Zeus to the care of the 
Lptiau Daktyloi. 3 If the. name given to these mysterious 
beings be aidu to the Dikte and Iyktos of the Cretan tale, 
to Artemis Diktynna and Dikiys of Seriplios, we have in it 
only a general designation which applies to each of the 
DakfcyJoi, Herakles, Paionios > lasioa and Idas, This Idas is 
but the counterpart of the nymph Ida, the companion of 
Adrasteia; and Ida, as wc have seen, is but the earth, which 
may be regarded as either the nurse, or, as in the Vedic 
hymns, the bride of Zeus. The name of Herakles, like that 
of Here, indicates simply the splendour of the risen sun, and 
.in lasios, as in Pus ion, lamos, lole and others, we have the 
violet tin! with which the heaven is flushed in early morning. 
The olive branch, which Herakles made the prize of victory, 
itself came from the Hyperboreans, whence Achaia, the 
mother of the Zeus-bom Admans, journeyed to Delos, 

That the relations of Zeus to other mythical beings were 
very variously described, a comparison of our Hesiodic and 
Homeric narratives has already shown us. In the latter, he 
is the father not only of Aphrodite, who in the former is his 

1 Hesiod, Thvog. 54. 1 Pruts, v. 7, 4, 




sister, but of Ares and Ilephaisfcos, who, ace or cling to another O.H.U1 ♦ 
legend, were like TyphdeuS the cshildrei* of Her& only. In — —*■ 


one story he is the father also of Phoibos, wlu> in another is 
the son of Athene. The power with which he is invested 
varies in like manner according to the point of view from 
which he is regarded. The Zeua who is the father of all 
living things, knows neither weakness, change, nor passion j 
the Zens who is the growth of mythical phrases, is beneficent 
or treacherous, .just or capricious, pure or lustful, according 
to the character of the phenomena to be described. By 
himself he is styled all-powerful: but Herd too, .as the 
sovereign queen of heaven, can know no higher authority, 
and thus they are represented as acting sometimes with and 
sometimes against each other, Bay, even Athfind, the 
maiden who stands by his side to do his w ill, is sometimes 
an accomplice with Here and Poseidon in plots to circum ¬ 
scribe his power. But although he can do much, he cannot 
arrest; the course of the sun, he cannot lighten his toils for 
beings meaner than himself, he cannot avert; the early doom 
which awaits him when Ms short career across the heaven is 
ended. Hence he can but bring up to Olympos from the 
dead the beautiful Mem non for whom the tears of Eds fall 
m dewdrope from the sky; he can but rescue the body of 
the brave Sarpedtm, and give it to Phoibos to bathe in 
Simoeis, and to the powers of sleep and death to hear it to 
the glistening home which they cannot reach until the 
morning. 1 Hem kids may toil for Eurystheus and have no 
profit at all of his labour; but Zeus can only look down on 
his brave son until the flames ascend to heaven from his 
funeral pile on Oita. There is, in short, no one phrase 
which might be said to describe the varying aspects of the 
slrjg which is not petrified into some myth, characteristic of 
the .Kronid Zeus; and the smile of the blue heaven, when all 

1 lu BOTTie other respeeti the Homeric his minister**, become possessed, like the 
Zens is greater than the Zeus of histo- Nor ns, of an irresponsible authority, 
rieal Hellas, The awful Ate whom the while finally the force of destiny attains 
latter cannot turn aside, and who its m^ovfrpowepBg propc^iibnH in the 
broods oyer a house until the penalty Ananko whom, according to the theology 
for the sit (Ming of Innocent Wood has of Euripides, not own tjpso father of 
been fulJy paid is in the Ilml only the gods ft ad men is able to withstand or 
spirit of mischievous folly. 80 too, the control* 

Moimi, who, like AtO ? hud been only 
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the brightness of day b ursts upon it, becomes the rupture of 
Zeus when Here comes to him armed with the kestos 
(cftsfcus) of Aphrodite, and the lulling spells of HypnOsd 
Thus also the serene height in which Zeus dwells, and from 
which he cannot descend, explains his indifference and 
seeming immorality in the great conflict at Ilion. At the 
prayer of Thetis he may be induced to help the Trojans until 
Agamemnon has repaired the wrong done to Aehilleus, or 
his inaction may be secured by the devices of IIere; but 
with. Here herself there can be no such uncertainty or 
vacillation. Her name is but one of many names for the 
sun, and she must t-ako part steadily with the Argives and 
Daaiaans, the children of the Dawn. To her Paris, the 
seducer of the fair Helen, is strictly the evil Pani who 
tempts Saramft to betray the trust reposed in her by India; 
and hence she may employ without scruple the power of her 
beauty, aided by the magic girdle of Aphrodite, to turn the 
scale in favour of Agamemnon and his Achaian warriors. 

But if Zeus cannot himself descend to the regions of the 
murky air, he has messengers who do his bidding. Foremost 
among these is Hermes, the god who flies on the breezes 
aud the storm; but Iris of the flashing feet is more trul y 
the minister who joins the ether to the lower atmosphere of 
the earth. Whatever be the origin of the name Iris, the 
wore!, was used by the poets of the Iliad to denote not only 
the divine messenger, but the rainbow itself. Thus the 
dragons on the breastplate of Agamemnon are likened to 
the Irises which Zeus has set in the heavens as a marvel to 
mortal men; 8 and more plainly Iris is the purple arch or 
bow which Zeus stretches from one end of heaven to the 
other, to give warning of war or deadly drought. 3 She is a 
daughter of Thaumas and Elektra, the wonderful amber tints, 
and a sister of the Harpyiai, the rent and ragged clouds 
against which those tints are seen; and she would be the 
golden-winged messenger, not only because the rainbow can 
come and vanish with the speed of lightning, but because its 
arch seems to join the heaven and the earth, as a ladder by 
which the angels, may descend and rise up again into their 


1 It, xiv. 210, &<:. 


Ib. si. 27. 


1 lb, xviii. 540. 
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home above. Hence the phrase was that the rainbow spread 
its glorious path across the sky, whenever the gods wished 
to send their messenger to do their bidding. In this office 
Iris carries out the behests sometimes of Zeus, sometimes of 
Here or of Jphuibos, while sometimes she comes of her own 
tree act. She is, in short, the counterpart of Hermes, whose 
staff she bears in her hand. 1 If, again, in some myths she 
may be spoken of as always a maiden, it may not less truly 
be said that the winds Jove her exquisite tints, while the 
earth lies enraptured at her feet; and this accordingly is the 
tale which makes her the bride of Zephyroa and the mother 
of tiros, the darling of the gods. But the name of this 
lovely being* soon became a mere general title of messengers 
or errand -carriers, and reappears in Xros the beggar of the 
Odyssey, who resembles her in no other way. 

Lastly, as seeing from his throne in heaven all that is 
done on earth, Zeus must be the punisher of all iniquity. 
But the judgments of a god, whose characteristics depend on. 
half-forgotten mythical phrases, or on words wholly mis¬ 
understood, will not be always equitable. The sentences 
passed will have reference often to his mythical rights, while 
they may be designed generally to redress wrongs between man 
and man. The punishments of TantaJos and Iridn, of Lykadn 
and Sisyphos are involved in the very idea of these beings. 
The sun, who woos the dawn, yet drives her from him as he 
rises in the sky. He loves the dew which his rays burn up ; 
and if he shine on the earth too fiercely, its harvests must 
be withered. If his face approaches the stream too closely, 
the water-courses will soon be beds of gaping slime. The 
penalty paid by Tantalos is bound up with the phrases which 
described the action of tire sun, while that of Lykadn' sprung, 
as we have seen, from a confusion between two words derived 
from the same source. If, again, the sun, as rising into the 
dizzy heights of heaven, might he said to gaze too boldly 
on the bride of Zeus, hip downward course is not less certain 
than his ascent, and at midday he must revolve like Irion on 
his blazing wheel; while the stone which Sisyphos lias with 
huge toil rolled to the mountain summit (the zenith) must 
1 * Der i eilflicho Hermes/—droller, Grkchische Mythologies i. 390, 
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slip from his grasp and dash down again into the valley 
below. Still more most Zens punish the insults done to him 
as lord of the n re-laden thunder-clouds ; and Prometheus ? as 
teaching men how to bin die a flame and cheat the gods with 
offerings of fat and bone, is an offender less easily pardoned 
than chiefs who sacrifice their children on his altars. In 
this Promethean legend alone we seem to have a glimpse of 
that future twilight of the gods which is so prominent a 
characteristic of Northern mythology. But it is only in the 
tragedy of jEaehylos that the liberation of Prometheus in¬ 
volves the humiliation of Zeus. In the summary of Apollo 
doros, it is mentioned only as one among the countless 
exploits of HeraMes; and we may owe to the mind of 
iEschylos alone a notion which we are perhaps not. justified 
in connecting with the idea developed by the Northmen into 
a common doom awaiting Odin and all the JEsir. 


Section VI—ODIN, WODEN, WTJOTAN. 

The Teutonic belief in the twilight or final extinction of 
the gods is of itself evidence that the mythology of the 
German and Scandinavian nations belongs to an earlier form 
of thought than that of the Hindu or the Greek.’ The gods 
of the latter are essentially free from decay and death. 
They live for ever in Olympos, eating ambrosial food and 
drinking the nectar of immortality, while in their veins flows 
not modal blood, but the imperishable icbor. Nor can it be 
said that even the myth of Prometheus points to any com¬ 
plete suppression of the present order of things. It does 
but- say that Zeus should be put down, and a more righteous 
ruler sot up in his place. But in the Teutonic legends 
Odin himself falls and Thor dies, and the body of tire 


* Bud sen averts this fact when ho 
says ' that the old Teutonic mythology 
of"Germany and Scandinavia does.not 
possess the grace of tins UeUemGi fictions. 
The Muses and Graces have not smiled 
on her birth as on tbit of her Greek 
sister. Nor has shh been reared under 
tho sunny skies of Ionia, but amid 
constant strifo with an austere dime 
and rugged nature. Ccmseiuently thia 


mythology has not, like the former, 
received Hiu:h an organic elaboration as 
to impart to it an undying miltjenro 
upon l.he course of human history. 
Christianity did. not blight it in its bloom, 
but pet. an end to the progressive 
decay that Inul begun before its buds 
hurt dome to their full flowers /—God in 
History^ iL 40 5, 




LIFE OF 

beautiful Baldur is consumed in the flames. In other words, CHAR 
these deities answer not to the Olympian gods, but to the - X ' 
mortal HerakJes or Perseus or Asklepios. But the links 
■which connect the belief of the one race with that of the 
others may be traced readily enough. The Vcdic gods, like 
the Hellenic, live for ever, The Soma inspires them with 
fresh vigour, as the soul of Zeus is refreshed and strength¬ 
ened by heavenly banquets; but the draughts, which only 
add to their inherent force, give to the Teutonic deities a 
new lease of life. 1 Thus the Soma draught becomes in 
northern Europe the cup of honey mingled with the blood of 
Qvasir, the wisest of all beings, who during his life had gone 
about the world doing the work of Prometheus for the 
wretched children of mem His wisdom, however, could not 
save him from the dwarfs Pialar and Galur, who, mingling 
■bis blood with honey, made a costly mead, the taste of which 
imparted the eloquence of the bard and the wisdom of the 
sageu In other respects the Teutonic deities exhibit the 
closest likeness to the Greek. The rapidly acquired strength 
and might of Zeus, Phoibos, and Hermes simply express the 
brief period needed to fill the heaven with light, to give to the 
sun. its scorching heat, to the wind its irresistible force; and 
the same idea is expressed by the myth of Vali, the son of 
Wuotan and Rind, who, when only a night old, comes with 
his hair untouched by a comb, like Phoibos Akersekomes, to 
take vengeance on Hodr for the death of Baldur, and again 
lu the story of Magni, the son of larnsaxa, who, when three 
days old, rescued his father Thor as he lay crushed beneath 
the foot of the gigantic Hrungnir. 3 There is the same 
agreement in the size of their bodies and in the power of 
their voices. The roaring of the waves and the crash of the 
thunder arc louder than any din of mortal warfare or the 
cries of any earthly monsters; and thus at once we have the 
gigantic size of Ares, and the roar of Poseidon louder than 
the noise of a myriad warriors in close conflict. Thus, also, 
as Hero lays one hand on the earth and the other on the sea, 
so Thor drinks up no small, part of the ocean with his hom 
which reaches from heaven to its surface—a ponderous 

’ ftrimni, Deutsche Nythdvyie, 295. 1 Ibid. 855. 3 Ibid, 298. 
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image for the clouds or the rays of the sun as they drink 
from the sea. But neither the Greek nor the Teutonic 
deities have the monstrous forms of the four-armed Yislniu 
or the four-headed Brahma--—these fearful combi notions 
being confined to beings like Briareos and Geryon and the 
nts of northern mytholo. Jess an exception is to be 
made of the three-handed H.’kate, who,, however, can scarcely 
be reckoned among the Olympian, gods, and the four-armed 
Ijakedaimonian Apollon. 1 The two-headed Janus is a Latin 
deity. But if the Teutonic gods are never monstrous, they 
are sometimes maimed ; and in the one-eyed Odin vw have 
the idea which, called the Hellenic R'yklops into existence; 
while in the one-handed Tyr we see Indra Satrfcar; and in 
the limping' Loki, the lame Hephaistos. But whatever may 
be them office, these are all bright and radiant deities; Hel 
alone, like the rugged king of Hellenic mythology, has a 
dark and repulsive aspect. 5 The very expressions used in 
speaking of them are transparent. The flowing locks of the 
"Wish-god and of Baldur are those of Zeus and Phoibos ; the 
fair-haired BAmdter of the Greet: becomes the fair-haired Lit 
of the Teuton, 3 The power of Zeus is seen again in that of 
Thor, and the golden glory which surrounded the head of 
Phoibos or Asklepios, and became the aureole of Christian 
saints, is not less a mark of the German deities, and ap¬ 
pears on the head of Thor as a circlet of stars. 4 

But when we turn to the theogony set forth in the 
Voluspa Saga, we can as little doubt that it marks a com¬ 
paratively late stage of thought, as we can suppose that the 
Hesiodic theogony is older than the simple and transparent 
myths which tell us of Prokris or Tithonos or Endymidn. 
The myth of Baldur, at least in its cruder forms, must be far 
more ancient than any classification resembling that of the 
Hesiodic ages. Such a classification we find in the relations 
of the Jo tun or giants, who are conquered by Odin as the 

a Grimm, Deutsche Mytholo trie, 298, Grimm, J). M 289. Sim i.v the hungry 

s the daughter of Lokij end and inleatialble goddess;, the greedy 
giflter of’the wolf F> mris and the h orri hie P. dydekt&s and Polyd egru on of Greek 
worm or serpent, is half black and half myths {Grimm, ih, 291), the black 
human in appearance. Her dw elling i* Kn.!i of mod. m Hindu theology. 
in Niflhrim, far down in the depths of tlie 1 Grimm, ib. 534. 
earth, beneath the roots of Yggdrasi]: 1 Ib. 300. 
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Titans are overthrown by Zens; and this sequence forms chap. 

part of a tb.eogo.uy which* like that of Hesiod, begins with „_f_ 

chaos. From this chaos the earth emerged, made by the 
gods out of the blood and hones of the giant Ymir, whose 
.name denotes the dead and barren sea. This being is sprung 
•horn the contact of the frozen with the heated waters, the 
former coming from Niflheim, the region of deadly cold 
the northern end of the chaotic world, the latter from 
iVi’uspeiheini, the domain of the devouring frrc. The Kosmos 
so called into existence is called the ‘ Bearer of God *—a 
phrase which finds its explanation, in the world-tree Ygg~ 
dra&il, on which Odin himself hangs, like the Helene 
Hendrltis of the Cretan legend :— 


I know 1 hat I hang 
Nina whole iiightsv 


On a ^virr t-roc!md tree 
With a spear wounded. 


And to Odin offered. My .he If to myself* 

( hi that tree. Of which no one J 

iVoni what foot it springs; 1 


Of which no one ktiowH 


This mighty tree, which m Odin’s Rune Song becomes a 
veritable tree of knowledge, and whose roots are undermined 
by Hoi or death and by the Hrimthursen or frost-giants, 
rises into Asgard, the highest heavens where the gods ’dwell, 
while men have their abode in Midgard, the middle garden 
or earth, embraced by its branches. 

The giant Yrnir was nourished by the four streams which dcn^log^ 
flowed from the treasure of moisture, the cow Audhumla, 2 of oaill; 
which belongs to Zoroastrian not less than to Teutonic 
mythology, and is there found with the meaning both of 
cow and earth. 3 This earth afforded salt, without which no 
life can be vigorous, and from Audhumla, as she fod on the 
salt of the blocks of ice, there came forth a perfect- man, 

Bitri, the fashioner of the world, whose son. Bj$r, 4 had as his 
wife Besla, or Bettla/ 1 the daughter of the giant Bolthorr, 

1 1 Odin’sRypef^tug/ThorpoH Tram- the active and passive meanings of the 
laiion of Eddu, p. 340, We Greek j$ppost in compound words, 

mar com par* with the 'Bearer of Godf :i Bunsen thinks that the original 
the; names Atlas and ChrisLophoros. fom\ of this name was Beidsla, a word 
7 is the cow hen path vrhoao p^-hapd denoting desire or longing, and 

ulhr live Dawn maiden hides herself thus answering tu the Kama of Vedic 
in the Norse story uf the Two Step- and the Eros of the ID mMie theogony, 

Sisters^ D&smt while it h rejected also m the Teutonic 

5 Bunsen, trod in HUtorif, if 483, AVunsch or Wish, 

1 The two names would answer to 
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the root or kernel of the earth. iTom T>uri proceeded ap* 
parently Odin himself, and also the race of the gods or 
AsaSj the self-existent beings, 1 who dwell in Asgard or 
Ait her, while the middle air, between the upper and under 
worlds, the m)p of the Greeks on which Zeus looks down, is 
Yanaheim, the home of the Vanen, or spirits of the breath¬ 
ing wind. 4 To this race belong Freyr and Froya, the deities 
of beauty and love, ‘ the children of MorJur, the sea-god 
who dwells in the sea-city (Koatun), and whose spouse, 
Skadi (Bister 9) is the daughter of the giant Thiassi, for he 

is indeed himself the shore.’ 1 

The idea of the composite nature of man must hare pre¬ 
ceded the rise of the myth which assigns the creation of the 
soul to Odin, of the mind to Halim r, of the blood and outward 
complexion to Lodur. This Halinif is probably the same 
word as Juthn, the cock, ( in its wider import the bird, the 
animal belonging to the air; ’ 4 ami thus possibly the framers 
of this theogony may have intended to set forth their belief 
that a Trinity, consisting of Ether, Air, and Fire, was con¬ 
cerned in the creation of man, liodur being certainly lire, 
and in fact only another form of Loki, the shining god. 
Bub we approach the regions of pure mythology when we 
read that when Odur sets forth on his wanderings, his bride, 
the beautiful Freya/ sheds gold-gleaming tears— 4 an image 
of the bright gleams shooting across the rugged morning 
sky. 5 G From .those parents springs Tin ossa, the jewel, the 
world under the aspect of beauty, while Frigga, as the wife 
of Odin, doubtless only another form of Odur, is the mother 
of Jord, the earth, in the character of the nourishing 
D theater. 

But all this visible Kosmos is doomed to undergo a cata¬ 
strophe, the results of which will be not its destruction but 
its renovation. The whole world will be consumed by fire, 
kindled by Lodur, {der Lodernde, the glowing god), the Loki 

1 Prom the root as, to bo ; the word 
h thus bimply another form of Wesen. 

2 The original form of the word 
Amu connects it immediately vrith 
Atman as a namo of dmhmuri, nm\ the 
Latin animus, &c.~Bunsen, (rod in 
JhHorjj, iL 486, 


3 Pub so ii, God in Untor?/ t it 487. 

* Ibid. 

5 For the several changes through 
which the uarnes Freyr and Frey a have 
passed, see Grimm, JX M. 276, &t\ 
f ’ jSunscn, God in History iL 49 F 



v;ho brought about the death of: J kildur. fhe Ufa or the CHAP. 
reign of the As as the in selves will come to kn end., but a new —,—- 

earth rising from, this second chaos will resemble that of the 
golden age in the Hesiodic tradition. Of this teutonic 
theogony we may say without the least misgiving tlutt it 
exhibits not the slightest sign of any Christian influence. 

It would he almost as reasonable to trace such an influence 
in the .Hesexile poems, where, if we could get over the in¬ 
surmountable difficulties of chronology, such an attempt 
might he made with far greater plausibility. Nor can we 
charge Bunsen with speaking too strongly, when he says 
that we must be brought to this negative conclusion, unless 
{ we are to set above facts a preconceived, opinion, taken up 
at random on the slightest grounds, or indolently to decline 
scrutiny of those tacts, or profound, reflections oh what they 
indicated 1 

The idea which the Aryans of India sought to express The mm& 
under the names Brahman and Atman, the Aryans of Europe Wuotan ' 
strove to signify by the name Wnotan. That idea centred in 
the conception of Vv ill as a power which brought all things 
into being and preserves them in. it, of a will which followed 
man wherever he could go and from which t here was no 
escape, which was present alike in the heavens above and in 
the depths beneath, an energy incessantly operating and 
making itself felt in the multiplication as well as m the 
sustaining of life. Obviously there was no one thing in the 
physical world which more vividly ans wered to such a con¬ 
ception than the wind, as the breath of the great Ether, the 
moving power which, purifies the air. i nus the Hindu 
Brahman denoted originally the active a-nd propulsive force 
in creation, and this conception was still more strictly set 
forth under the name Atman, the breath or spirit which 
becomes the atmosphere of the Gveelts and the athem of 
the Germans. Atman is thus the breathing, in other words, 
the self-existent being,—the actual self of the universe ; and 
the meaning thus assigned to the word was so impressed 
upon the minds of the Aryans of India that no mythology 
ever grew np round it. In Professor Muller’s words « the 

1 God in History, ii. 409. 
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idea of tlie Atman or self, like a pure crystal, was too trans¬ 
parent for poetry, and therefore was handed down to phi¬ 
losophy, which afterwards polished, and turned, and watched 
it as the medium through which all is seen and in which all 
is reflected and known. 15 The conception of the Teutonic 
Wuotan was at first not less exalted. Like Brahman and 
Atman, it is the moving strength and power of creation, and 
the word in Grimm’s belief carries ns to the Latin vad-ere, 
to go or move, the Bavarian wueteln, to stir or grow. Thus 
Grimm remarks that of Wuotan it maybe said as Lueau says 
of Jupiter— 

Efit ((uodeunque vides, (jnocunijiie moveris, 

the pure spiritual deity. The word itself is therefore a par¬ 
ticiple of the old verb watcm, whose cognate forms vata, 6d, 
account for the dialectical variations which converted it into 
the Saxon Wuodan, Wo dan, Woden, Odin, the Frisian W$da, 
the Norse O’bimi j and its meaning is in perfect analogy with 
that of the Latin Minerva, as connected with mens and the 
Greek ^ivo?, spirit or strength. 2 But the ideas thus ex¬ 
pressed by the name were necessarily lost when the Christian 
missionaries taught the people to look on Wuotan or Odin 
as the archfiend riding over troops of malignant demons; 
nor is it improbable that the process may have begun at an 
earlier period. The name is connected closely with the 
German vmth, in which the notion of energy has been ex¬ 
aggerated into that of impulse uncontrolled by will. Such 
a limitation of meaning was quite in harmony with the ten¬ 
dency of all the German tribes to identify energy with ve¬ 
hement strife, and thus Wuotan became essentially the armed 
deity, the god of war and of battles, the father of victory. 3 
As such, he looks down on the earth from his heavenly home 
through a window, sitting on his throne with Frey a by his 
side, as Here sits by Zeus in Olympus. In the strange 
story which is to account for the change which converted 
the Wiuili into the Lombards, this attribute of Wuotan is 

1 Oh'qis, $o, i. 71. death. With the cocrvemon to Cfcristi- 

2 Grimm, Ifrutsehi M^thologw , 120. amfy t'heso expressions which spoke 

3 Sigfadr, Siegfater, Grimm, ih . 122* of men us going home to Odin bmirno 
Hence the phases, Zu OiSimi fahren, malnlict ions, eon signing them to per* 
OSinnslieim snchen, denoted simply ditioiL 
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comic etc! with the rising; of the sun, tlie great eye of day. 
As the giver of victory, the greatest of all blessings in Teu¬ 
tonic eyes, he was necessarily the giver of all other good 
things, like the Hermes of the Greeks, with whose name his 
own is identical in meaning. J As such, he is Osci, OskI, the 
power of Wish or Will, so often exhibited in the mythology 
of northern E urope, the W on sen to whom the poets of the 
thirteenth century 3 assign hands, eyes, knowledge, blood, 
with all the appetites and passions of humanity. 'This power 
of Wnotan is seen in the oska-stein, or wishing stone/' which 
the Irish Idealise in Blarney and winch Grimm connects with 
the wishing-rod or staff of Hermes, 4 in the Oskmeyjar or 
Wishtuaidens or Valkyries who guide to Valhalla, all heroes 
slain in battle, and who are the wash or choice children of 
Wnotan, and more especially in the Oska-byrr, or Wislvwind, 
in which we recognise both in name and in the thing the 
iKfxzvos ovipos of our Iliad/' It is this, power doubtless which 
is denoted by Hie Sanskrit Kama, as the force which first 
brought the visible Kosmos into being, 0 and by the Eros 
of the Hesiodic theogony. 


1 This attribute of Wuotan, which 
Grimm discovers m the titles fJibich^ 
Kit iclio, make* him Qffa&p riW, be. 
Homes, whose name denotes simply the 
motion of the aii\ 

2 For a long series of passages in 

which V an sell is clearly both a power 
and a person, IKM 326-8. 

s The instruments of Wish generally 
ran in triplets, a* in the story of King 
Putraka (pp, 144, 159), Iti that of Cin¬ 
derella, they are three outs, containing 
each a splendid roha In the story of 
The Pink, Wish assumes the Protean 
poui.r of t turns formation; in that of 
Brother Luatig, it is a bag in which the 
possessor may see anything that ho 
wishes to shut tip in it, and hy means 
of which he contrives, like the Master 
Smith, to find his way into he/yen. In 
the tale of the Poo:. 1 Man and the Bhh 
Man, the three wishes which bring 
happiness here and hereafter to the 
form't\ bring only ‘vexation, troubling, 
s riding, ami the loss of a horse' upon 
the latter* In the story of the Faithful 
Beasts, it Is a wonderful stone (the orb 
of the sun) which a fat old frag (the 


Frog Prince or Fish Sue) brings up 
from the waters* In the tale of the 
Donkey Cabbages it is a wislring-oloak, 
and thus wo arc brought hack !o 
Solomon's carpet, which in the story of 
the Knapsack, the Hat, and the Horn, 

1 appears as a cioth, capable, like the 
Stvngmd, of providing unlimited supplies 
of food and drink, and as a beautiful 
carpet in the storv of the Three Feathers. 
In that of the Drummer, it is a ring in 
the band of the Dawn Maiden, who 
becomes bin bride* The throe posses¬ 
sions of King Putraka are the three 
wishes which assume many form* in 
folk-lore* 1 2 Compare the story of the 
Best Wish with i,he wishes of the Master 
Smith in the Rvr&s Tates, DaseuL 
1 Gyniiii, IK M. I’Sl* 
s There is really nothing to support, 
the explanation which refers f/cju €ms to 
iKuiopat. The word stands to Oski, or 
wish, precisely in the relation of to 
feyct), or &x u pv s to lrrxvp6s. 

* A translation of the very remark- 
able hymn in which this word occurs 
is given in Professor Max Mull/ a 
History of Sanskrit Liter ature^ p, />&!, 
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Tbo single eye of Odin points beyond alt doubt to the 
sun, tbe one eye which all day long looks down from heaven 
upon the earth. But when he Was -figured as an old 
man with a broad hood and a wide-flowing robe, the myth 
necessarily sprung up that he had lost an eye, a story which 
answers precisely to the myth of Indra Savitar, while it also 
throws further light, if any such were needed, on that of the 
Kylddpes. 1 But as the sun is his eye, so his mantle is the 
vapour which like the cloud-gathering Zens Odin wraps 
around himself, and thus becomes Hakolberend, the wearer of 
the veil, or Harbard, the bearded god. In his hand he bears 
the marvellous spear Grmgriir, in which we see the lance of 
Phoibos or Artemis. By his side are the two wolves Gari 
and Freki, with whom lie hunts down, his victims, wolves like 
the Myrmidons whom Achilleus lets loose upon the Trojans, 
wolves like those from which Phoibos was supposed to derive 
his name Lykeios. On his shoulders sit the two ravens, 
Hug inn and Muninn, who whisper into his ears all that 
they see or hear, as the serpents by their mysterious whisper¬ 
ings impart more than human wisdom to the infant lam os. 2 
They are the ravens who bring to Apollon the tidings of the 
faithlessness of Koronis, as in the shape of a ra ven Aristeas 
tells the Metapontines that he followed Phoibos when he 
came to their country. 3 

As the bearded god, Odin becomes the giver of the rain, 
the Zeus Ombrios of the Greeks, the Jupiter Flavius or 
flowing Jupiter of the Latins, as well a..s their Neptunus or 

Tho first sentence shows the train of indicates love in the sense in which it. 
thought, in the mind of the poet: may here bo understood, although not 

* Darkness (here was: and all at first absolutely indefensible: but IWAmearis 
was veiled desire, wish, and it expresses here the 

In gloom profound, an ocean without , wish ’ 7‘vmyinous with'tho will, of the 
light: p solo-existing Being to create.’— Kdin- 

The germ that still lay covered in the burffh Kttview, Oct. 18 ( 10 , p. 884 . 

husk " « J liiiB m Saxo he is ‘ grandsDYUB ai- 

Burst forth, one nature from tho fervent tero>bas oculo,’ and again ‘Arniiptena 
heart; uno semper contentus ocello/ Tho rea* 

Then first came lovo upon it/ son assigned by tho myth is that, lie was 

obliged to leave o m eye in plejjjgo whan 

On this passage Professor H, K. he wished to drink at the well of Mimir. 
Wilson remarks 'The form “love” here 3 Grimm, I). M. 134 , traces tho mimes 
appears to us to convey a notion too to Jmgr, thought, and minr , mind, as in 
transcendental to have hud a place in Minerva, &e. 
the conception of tho original author. 3 Herod, iv, 15 . 

The ward is Kama, which scarcely 







ODIN AND TYR. 




cloud-deity. .As such, he is Huiktur, the Anglo-Saxon Nicer 
or water-god, whose offspring are the Nixies or water-sprites, 
as the Hellenic Naiads are the children of Zens. 1 In this 
character he is the Biblindi, or drinker (the Latin bib-ere) 
of the Eddaa. Like Phoihos again, or Asklepios, he is the 
healer, who alone can restore strength and vigour to the 
maimed horses of Baldur; and as the Muses are the daugh¬ 
ters of Zens, so is Saga the daughter of Wuotan, the source 
of all poetry, the inspirer of all bards. In his hunts he rides 
the eight-footed horse Bleipnir, the white steed which hears 
him also through the thick of battle, like the rudderless and 
oarioss ships -which carry the Phaialdana across the blue 
seas of heaven. 

Wuotan, the Allfather 3 and the Psycho mpompos, who 
takes all souls to himself when their earthly journey is done, 
has become for the nations of northern Europe a mere name 5 
but the mark of his name he has impressed on many places. 
If our Wednesdays remind us of him, he has also left his 
relics in Onslew, 3 in the island Odinse, in Odinfors, Oden- 
skalla and Wednesbury. 

The close connection of the name Tyr with the several 
forms developed from the root dyu, to shine, would of itself 
lead us to expect that the word would remain practically a 
mere appellative for gods whose names might again betray a 
relation to the same root. Accordingly we meet with Sigtyr, 
the victorious god, as a name for Wuotan, and Keidartyr or 
Ke.aiityr, the riding or driving Tyr, as a name for Thor. 
Nor can it be said that any real mythology lias gathered 
round this word, for the Stauros which is specially connected 
with, his name belongs rather to the region of symbolism 
than of mythology, although the conjunction of this emblem 
with the circle (the kestos of Aphrodite and the necklace of 
Harmonia and Eriphyle) is in itself a subject of some in¬ 
terest. Hence we should further be led to expect that the 


1 All these names come from the same 
root with the Sanskrit enaj the Greek 
rfifi&i the Latin nare, to float or swim. 
With them wo must Link the common 
term * Old Nick/ as a name for the 
devil* 

32 Professor Max M ; UUt seems in¬ 


clined to trace Christian influence in 
tho description of Odin Ailfadtr as 
given, for instance, in - the dialogue 
called GylfTs Mocking. 

M Othanslef,Othini reliqnice, Grimm, 
0 • Af* HI, adds many other instances. 
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special emblem under which Tyr would be worshipped would 
be the sword : and to this fact Grimm traces the .names, not 
only of the Saxons, but of the Cherusei as pointing to the 
old Cheng Hern—a sword. 

Section VII.—THfJNDKR, DONAR, THOR. 

Englishmen may not -unnaturally be tempted to think 
that our word Thunder is the older and more genuine form 
of the name given to the god who wields the lightnings, and 
that this name was chosen to express the loud crash, which, 
echoes across the heaven. Yet the word in its first meaning 
has no reference to noise and din. The root denotes simply 
extension as applied whether to sound or to any other ob¬ 
jects, and from it we have the Greek and Latin words Tuva 
and. tench, to stretch, tgi-ov, tone, i,e. the stretching and 
vibration of chords, tonitru, thunder, as well as iener and 
tenuis, the Sanskrit iann, answering to our tender and thin. 
.Hence the dental letter which has led to the popular miscon¬ 
ception of the word is found to be no essential part of it; 
and the same process which presents the English tender and 
the Trench tmdre as an equivalent for : he ‘Latin toiler, has 
with us substituted ik'undvv for the Latin towih v m-. 1 Thus the 
several forms I) on nr, Ttumor, and perhaps Thor are really 
earlier than the shape which the word has assumed in our 
English dialect. 

As the lord of the lightning, the thunder, and the rain, 
Donar is as closely allied, and, indeed, as easily identified 
with Wuotan, as Vishnu with Indra, or Indra with Agni. 
But although most of their characteristics are as inter¬ 
changeable as those of the Yedic gods generally, each has 
some features peculiar to himself. Thus, although Tljor is 
sometimes said to move in a chariot like other deities, yet 
lie is never represented as riding like Odin. He is essen¬ 
tially, like Vishnu, the walking or striding god, who moves 
amidst- the lightnings like Hephaistos in his workshop of 

1 Professor HnUer, having traced the if the original conception of thunder had 
connection between these words, adefe been its rumbling noise?— 
relations betwixt tmder f thin , and Language, first series, 350* 
thunder would be hard to bo thlabluslicd. 




.nibterraneous fires. But in his power of penetrating and 
piercing the heavens or the earth, a/nd in his ceaseless and 
irresistible energy, lie is simply Wuotan in another form, and 
the conception of the deity lias varied but little among the 
Aryan nations. The name itself is found in the name of the 
Gallic thunder-god Tar ante, preserved to ns by Lucan, and 
more nearly in its other form Tanarus, while the idea is 
expressed in the Jupiter Tonana of the Latins, and the Zeus 
ICeraunoios of the Greeks. Ho is, in short, tlm great lord of 
heaven in his most awful manifestation, but he is, neverthe¬ 
less, the maker and the father of mankind. Hence, like 
Odin, he is the Allfather, a title which Procopius tells us 
that the Slavonic nations gave only to the creator of tire 
lightnings. 1 11 The deity thus worshipped was named Perkunns 
or • t hrkons by the Li thuanian tribes, and by the Slaves 
Forun, Piorun, and Per nun, a form which Grimm is in¬ 
clined to connect with the Greek tdpavvos* and more con¬ 
fidently with the San slant Parjanya, a name of fndra as the 
briuger of the fertilising rain. 3 If, again, Sophokles speaks 
of Ge or Gaia as the mother of Zeus.* so is the earth the 
parent of Donor 5 and as Zeus and Wuotan are severally 
enthroned on Olympos and Wuotansherg, so has Thor or 
Donor his Donersperch, Thunresberg or Doimersherg, and 
Dormerskaute, while the oak, the special tree of the Thun¬ 
dering* Jupiter of the Latins, is not less sacred to tlie 
Teutonic deity. Like Dyaus or Jupiter, Thor is bearded, 
but his beard is fiery red, like the lightnings which flash 
across the heaven. 1 '* 

But his appearance varied with his functions, which were 
concerned with three things—the lightning flash, the thun¬ 
derclap, and the thunderbolt. As using the first, he always 


1 Grimm, /X XX 156. 

3 By a change LimlogouK to that 
which makes the Latin seqnor and 
i quns answer to the Greek Sim/utai and 
twos* 

' The connection of the name Perku- 

11 m with the Greek tpopftw, pSpavvos, 
seems scarcely leas obvious, and the 
Jtdlank' deity has as much to do with 
water as tha Vtdie 'Rtrjanya, The mime 
of the god PikoiloB, who is associated 


with Perkuhas, has assumed \ strange 
form in English folk Toro, In the PJntt- 
Deutseh of Prussia it appeal^ asPftkkels 
—Puckla and Pickle: and thus he ap- 
pears as a demon in the phrase * pretty 
Pickle/ 

1 ffcW. 389 , 

* 1 Rothbardg, was auf die. fenrige 
LuftersdiBiming des Blitzes l&feugi n 
werdon muss/—Grimm, JA Af. 161. 
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walk.? or strides; as producing the thunderpeal, lie is borne 
along in Ins chariot; as wi.fding the bolts, he is, like 
Wuotan, the armed god who hurls his irresistible weapons. 
These are sometimes called his spears and arrows; but more 
especially the thunderbolt is his hammer, the mighty club 
which, when hurled from his hand, comes back to him again 
after doing its deadly errand. As wielding this weapon, he 
is Miolnir or Tydeus, fc’he pounder and crusher, the father of 
the Aloadai and the Molicmida : but the word hamar meant 
not only a mallet, but a rock, and thus carries us to the 
weapons employed by the giants and the Titans.’* When 
this hammer is stolen, Loin, in the Lay of Thrym, asks 
Freyja if she will lend him her feather-garment, that he may 
go and find it. With this dress Loin, as the god of light, 
dies to the abode of Thrym the giant, who has hidden the 
weapon in the depths of the earth, and will not give it up 
unless, like Hades, he has the maiden as his wife. When 
Lolci returns to Asgard with Ibis message, Freyja refuses to 
go. 


Then said Heirmlall 
He well foresaw, 

4 Lot m clothe Thor 
Lot him have the famed 

* Let by bis side 
And woman’s weeds 
But on his heart 
And n neat coif 


Of .JEsir brightest 
Like other Vmiir, 
With bridal raiment, 
Brismga necklace. 

Keys jfngfe 
Full clown ..hi s knees ; 
Place precious stoned, 
Set on hia head/ 


He is now Dionysos, Achilleas, or Theseus in their woman¬ 
ly forms; and like Theseus, he speedily a-venges himself on 
those who take liberties with loam. Having come to Jotun- 
heim, he astonishes Thrym by devouring an ox and eight 
salmons, but the serving-maid lulls his fears. 


Then said Thrym, 

* Bri ng the hammer in, 


The Thursar’s lord, 

The Bride to consecrate: 


1 8 m note G, p* 26o. This hammer is 
said to Imre been stolen by ft giant who 
hid it eight mib*s beneath the surface of 
the earth. In as many years it ascended 
into heaven again, accomplishing one 
mile in each year ; and thus it whs re¬ 
stored to Thpr by Thrym, which however 
is only another name for thunder, and 
answers to Thrumkeiill, the proper 
name, as ThorketyU, TkurkotU, answers 
to Thor, It is scarcely necessary to say 


tliat the thunder god ha* given his name 
to a vast number of places, the forms 
Hophersberg, Thorrsbe^ and Torsi unde 
representing tb o three varieties under 
which they may be classed. Our Thim- 
day is an abbreviation of Thunmsd&g ; 
bat we have to rcmcrober the identity of 
Thunor, Oonar. and Thor. A long li^t 
of such names is given by Grimm, IX M* 

m . 




Lay Mioinir 

Unite us with each other 

Lawg heel HI 6 m di ^ 

When the fierce bear ted 
He lirst slew Tbrym 
And tbs JStuns ran 
And so got O&ia’fl son 

S BCTIOHT VIII, —FRO 

In the oldest Teutonic mythology we find a god Fro or 
Friuja, which is worshipped as the lord of all created tilings. 
If we may judge from the name, the conception of this deity 
was probably far above the ideas formed of any of the Yedie 
or Olympian gods. If the word is connected with the 
modern German froh, it expresses an idea which is the very- 
opposite of the Hebrew -tendency to worship mere strength 
and power. For Fro is no harsh taskmaster, but the 
mere!ful and eternal god. He is, in short, the beneficence 
and long-suffering of nature. Fro is thus the power which 
imparts to human life all its strength and sweetness, and 
which, consecrates all righteous efforts and sanctions all 
righteous motives. Hor can we doubt that Freya stands to 
Fro in precisely the relation of Liber and Libera in the 
eulfcus of Ceres, the connection between these deities being 
precisely that of Fro and Freya with the goddess whom Tacitus 
call INerthns, the Teutonic Nibrdr. In this aspect Freya is 
the bringer of rain and sunshine for the fruits of the earth, 
while the worship of Fro runs parallel with that of Priapos. 
To this deity belongs the wonderful, ship Skidbladnir, which 
can be folded up like a cloth,—in fact, a vessel much like 
the magic barks of the Phaiakians. But though this ship 
could carry all the Asas, yet these beings do not belong to 
their exalted race. They are Vanir, whose abode is in 
'Vanuheim, as the Alfar or Elves live in Alfheim or El Hand 
and the Jotnar in Jdtunheim. 

Section IX.-HErMEALL, BRAGI, and OEGIR. 

The Hellenic Iris is represented by Heimdall in the my¬ 
thology of northern Europe. This deity, who like Baldur 

J Lay of Thryk) 16, 17, 31, 32. Thorpe 1 * Translation of Samtmtl's Edda . 
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is a white or light-giving god, is the guardian of tlie bridge 
which joins heaven and earth (bif-rost, the waving resting- 
place ), 1 and his abode is in Hinnnbiorg, the hill of heaven, 
the Latin Mons Ocellus, the first syllable of his no,mo being, 
lilce hi min, only another form of hi mmol. In, other respects 

he resembles Argos Panoptes. Like him, he needs less sleep 
than a bird; by night as by day he can see a hundred miles, 
and so keen are his senses that he can hear the corn grow¬ 
ing on the earth, and the wool lengthening on the sheep’s 
back.'" As the watcher and warder of the gods, he carries 
a horn, the point of which sticks in Kiflheim at the root of 
Yggdrasil; and it was easy to add that he rode a horse with 
a golden mane and that his own teeth were of gold. He 
peaks of himself as the son. of nine mothers, a phrase which 
in Bunsen’s opinion has nothing to do with the watches of 
the night, and must be referred to the nine mythological 
worlds of the Voluspa Saga, of which Nitlhclui is the ninth 
and the lowest; and thus the myth would mean that ‘the 
sun-light is the common divine child of all these worlds.’ 

Another god of the gleaming heaven is Bragi* the brilliant, 
while, like Donar or Baldur, he is a son of Odin. As the 
god of poetry and eloquence, he is the gua rdian and patron 
of hards and orators, and his name, like that of Vacli or 
Saga, passes from the signification of light to that of fluent 
and honied speech. Thus bragr Karla was simply an 
eloquent man* and a further step degraded the name of dm 
bragr, the chief among the gods, and left it as an epithet of 
vain boasters. 

The name of the god Oegir, with whom Bragi is some¬ 
times associated in the Ed da, has shared a. similar fate. 
Used first as a name for the sea, it has come to denote the 
Ogres with which nurses frighten children. If, as Grimm 
supposes, the word belongs to the same root with the 


1 Behen de Ri$iatio> Buoy on, God in 
History, iu 411 

" These qualities reappear in the st ory 
of the Six Sorvaots, Grmvnu Of these, 
oaf- has to keep a bandage over his eyes* 
for his fright is so keen that what ©Tor 
he looks at splits in tiro; an other can 
ue alt round the world; and a third can 


lira? everyt h mg, even to 11 1 e growing of 
the grass. These ministers of the solar 
hero are Again seen in Grimm's story, 
How Six travelled through the World r 
a nd in the Gaelic tale of The King of 
LochliiVs Three Daughters, Campbell, 
Tat'-s of the H 'ert Highlands^ i. 2'M\ 2ui> 

3 God in History, ii. 412, 4ftO r 


OEGJU. 



Gothic agas and fig, the Anglo-daxon ege, egesa, Old High 
German aMj eld, fear, dread, horror, the later meaning is 
quite in accordance with its original form. But however 
this may be, the word Oegir as a name for the sea carries 
us to the, Greek stream which surrounds the earth. The 
phrn.se Sol gengr i oegirm simply spoke of the sun going 
down into the sea, as Helios sinks into the ocean. The 
other forms Ogen, Ogyges, approach still more closely to the 
Teutonic Oegir. We find the idea of fear as attached to the 
name more fully developed when we come to the Oegishialmr, 
or helmet of dread, which the dragon Fafnir wears as lie lies 
on the golden treasures, to strike terror into those who 
may dare to gaze on him, and again in the Eckesax or 
Uokesahs, the fearful sword tempered by the dwarfs in the 
Vilkina Saga,—weapons which, although there may be no 
affinity between the names,, must remind us of the Aigis of 
Athenfi and the helmet of Hades. Oegir's wife Kan is the 
■mother of nine children, who become the eponymol of foun¬ 
tains and streams. 
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chapter ii. 

THE LIGHT. 

Srction I.—SbTKYA ASH) SAVITRI. 

book Neither Dyaus nor Varuna, Indra nor Agni, occupies that 
. IL . precise place which is filled by Helios in Crook mythology 
Bfiiyo, the as the dweller in the globe of the stin* or by Nevens as the 
!SSb?$ actual inhabitant of the sea. This place in the Veda is 
ItuHumry, reserved for Siirya or Savifcri, the former name being ety¬ 
mologically identical with that of Helios or Here. Like 
Helios and Heimdall, Surya sees all things and hears all 
things, noting the good and evil deeds of men. Like Indra 
and Agin, he is sometimes independent, sometimes the ser¬ 
vant of others; but he is never, like Dyaus, without a. 
parent. His light is his own, and yet it has been given to 
him by Indra or by Soma, who is often spoken of as his 
father. He is the husband of the Dawn, but the Dawn is 
also his mother, as .1 chaste is both mother and wife of 
Oldipons. In all such phrases it was impossible to lose 
sight of his real character. He is the most active of all 
the active gods, he is the third in the earlier trimurUi in 
which he is associated with Agni and Vayvi, he has measured 
the worlds with their undecaying supports, he is the divine 
leader of all the gods; but as such, he is still 4 the pervading 
irresistible luminary.’ 1 His chariot is drawn by seven 
mares, and he f comes with them self-harnessed.’ Lice 
Ixion, Tantalos, and Sisyphos, he is the 4 lord of ail trea¬ 
sures.’ 2 He is the eye of Mitra, Vartraa and Agni. 3 Some¬ 
times again he is £ without steeds, without stay, borne 

1 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part Iv. p. 96. 1 IF It. Willson, 1?, V. i. 189. 

R. V. viii. 00, 12. * B>* i. 


ONE-HANDED GODS. 


Bwii Amoving and 1 o a d - Bound i n g : lie travels ascending' higher 
and higher,' and when his daily course is run, he sinks, like 
Emlymion or Kephalos, into the waters. 

‘ i liave heheld the permanent ■ orb of the sun, your dwell¬ 
ing-place, concealed by water where (the hymns of the pious) 
liberate his steeds.’* 

Savitar, the inspirer, from the root tm, to drive or stimu¬ 
late, is especially the glistening or golden god: he is golden¬ 
eyed, golden-tongued, and golden-handed; and. in the later 
braU manic mythology such epithets might furnish ft. ground¬ 
work for strange and uncouth fancies. Thus the story., 
(which probably started as the myth of Midas and ended 
with the ass which poured out gold from its mouth on hear¬ 
ing the word bricklebrit) went that once when 1 Savitar cut 
off his hand at a sacrifice, the priests gave him instead, a, 
hand. of. gold; and in the same spirit the commentators in¬ 
terpreted. the epithet as denoting not. the splendour of the 
sun hut the gold which he carried in his hand to lavish on 
his worshippers. 3 The Teutonic god Tyr is also said bo have 
lost one hand; but the German story ran that Tyr placed 
Ins hand as a. pledge in the mouth of the wolf and that the 
wolf bit it off:. 4 In the latter tale we have an instance of 
that confusion of homonyms which converted Lykaon into a 
wolf, Kallisfd into a bear, and the Seven Arkshas into seven 
sages. 

The power and strength of Savitar are naturally repre¬ 
sented as irresistible. Not even Indra, or Vanina, or any 
other being can resist his will; and the verse which is re¬ 
garded as the holiest in the Veda is addressed to Savitar. 5 
He is a Tithbnos who waxes not old. 


1 H. H. Wilson, & v. ii. M. 

■ Of. .Eurip. Aik. 691, afupl fcktov 
KVQipatav- iTnrdffTctiTtV' 

^ * Professor Max Muller, spmkmg of 
this mjth f compares it with Uio G-rnnau 
proverb, ‘ Morgewtimde hat Gold m 
Munch?/ as enforcing the wamo moral 
with frho prosaic English adage which 
promise* health, wealth, and wisdom to 
those who go to sleep early and rise 
early. Lectures , second series, 378 , 
l!iy.'was (i noth or version of the myth 
ot Savitar, whieh made him lose both his 


hands. H. H. Wilson, It. V. i. 51 . 

4 Compare the story of No ad of the 
Stiver Hand (Feigusson, fr'sh, before the 
Conquest) and. Cfedittni’s tale of the 
HandlfiSS Maiden, for '.aom the king, 
whom he lakes her as his wife, orders 
silver hands to bo made. But she is 
taken from him, like Dirnsi from Pnru- 
ravas, and when, after grievous suffer 
inga, she is restored to him, her hands 
hnvo grown again as beautiful as over. 

1 Muir, Principal Deities of R 1/ t , 
567. ■ ‘ t ‘ 
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e SJibung fortify, he rises from the lap of the Dawn, praised 
by singers; ho, my god Savitar, stepped forth, who never 
misses the same place. 

‘ He steps forth, the splendour of the sky, the wide-seeing, 
the far-shining, the shining wanderer; surely, enlivened by 
the sun, do men go to tlieir tasks and do their work/ 1 

c May the gold on-eyed Savitri come hither. 

4 May the golden-handed, life-bestowing, well-guarding, 
exhilarating, and affluent Savitri be present at the sacrifice/ 

Those phrases which seem to have no reference to the 
later myth, carry us to the myth of the one-eyed Odin, 
who like Savitar, is also Wcgtarn, or the wanderer, the broad 
heaven looking down on the earth with its one gleaming 
eye, the sun. 2 Like Jndra, "V arena, and Vishnu, lie is 
Skambha. the supporter. 

4 Savitri has established the earth by supports; Savitri has 
fixed the sky in unsupported space; 3 he has milked the 
atmosphere, restless (or noisy) as a horse; Savitri, the son 
of the -waters, knows the place where the ocean, supported, 
issued forth/ 1 


Section II.— SOMA. 

The ninth 'book of the Kig Veda consists wholly of hymns 
written in praise of Soma,, who is lauded as the source of life 
and vigour, of mental power and bodily strength both to 
gods and men, the generator or parent of Agni, Siirya, 
Indra, and Vishnu. Of the phrases employed in describing 


> JS. V. vii. 03. 

* H. II. Wilson, II. V. SanhitM, i. 09. 

* Dr. Muir point* o\\t the- inconsis- 
fentry of this phrase with the later my¬ 
thology, which spoke of the earth m 
resting on the head of the serpent 
SWm, or on other supports, and re¬ 
marks Unit the SidihanUa, nr 
astronomical works of India, maintain 
that the earth is unsupported. In these 
it is said plainly that, f if the earth were 
supported by any material substance or 
jiving creature, then that would require 
a second supporter, and for that second 
a third would be required* Here we 
have the absurd i I y oS an interminable 
Berios. If the last of the series he sup¬ 


posed to remain from, its own inherent, 
power, then why may not the same 
power be supposed to exist in the first 
that is, m the earth ?* Hr. Mtfcjjr 
adds that Avyyn Bbatta, one of the most 
ancient of Indian scientific ust monomers, 
even maintained that the a U email on of 
day and night is pi rod need by l ho rota¬ 
tion of the earth on its own axis. Sans¬ 
krit part, it* p. 97* U is remaiiife* 

able that the (||teernican system should 
thus have boerp anticipated in the East, 
as by Arifltandios of Samos in the West, 
Without making any impression on the 
thought of the age* 

4 It V. X- 3 49, 1 * Muir, Sanskrit 
part iv. p, 97. 
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THE VIVimKG SOMA. 

the nature anti functions of Soma, many relate exclusively to 
tne juice of the Soma plant, ane to the process by 'which 
that juice is converted into an intoxicating’ drink. These 
phrases are often curiously blended with expressions which 
speak of a god exacted higher even than Varuna or Indra, 
while others show clearly that, like almost all other names 
of Hindu mythology, Soma was a word which might be 
applied alike to the gladdening power of none and to the 
life-giving force from, which the sky and sun derive their 
strength and brilliance. In the latter sense. Soma imparts 
to Indra the power which enables him to overcome Yritra, 
and, like Indra., is the conqueror of demons and the de¬ 
stroyer of cities. All things are in his hand, for Soma rules 
over gods and men, and, 1 ike the other deities known as 
Skambko, supports the heaven and earth in his hands. In 
short, there are no powers attributed to Yaruna, Indra., or 
Vishnu, which are not, if it be possible, exceeded by those 
which are inherent in Soma. Yet Soma is also 1 lie drink of 
the gods, the Olympian nectar, the beverage which gi ves im¬ 
mortality. Soma, is lndu, the sap which flows for Indra,— 
the stream which is purity itself, and the cleanser of all de¬ 
filement. In the symbolical interpretations of later times 
Soma is a mere name, which may denote physical, moral, or 
spiritual life, a- name strictly of the one everlasting God. 

4 bloniEi purifies, [he who is] the generator of hymns, the 
generator of the sky, the generator of the eartli, the generator 
of Agni, the generator of Surya, the generator of Indra, and 
the generator of Vishnu.' 1 

Soma is the Beatific Vision to which the pilgrims of’ this 
earth aspire. 

* Where there is eternal light, in the world where the sun 

1 The explanation of this verso given function it is to move; of Silica, i.e. of 
in the Nirnktu-puriaishtH shows that the those soliU' rays whoso function it is to 
commentator wits perfectly aware of the appropriate; ‘of Indra, i.e. of those 
real nature of the myth. ‘Soma,’ be solar rays whose function is sovereignty; 
says, ‘is the generator of hymns (or of Vishnu, i.e, of those solar my a whose 
thought), im. of those solar rays whose function is diffusion/—Muir, Samkjlyji 
function K to reveal; of the sky, i.e. Texts, part iv. p. 81. In these comment* 
of those solar rays whose function it is all the deities disappear together, leaving 
to shine.; of the onrtli, i.e. of those solar Soma as the representative of rhn one 
rays whose function it is to spread; of great Cause of all things. 

Agni, i.e. of those solar rays whose 
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book is placed, ia that immortal imperishable world place me, 0 

[I n ^ 

__„ Sonia. . . 

( Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where 
the worlds are radiant, there make me immortal, . . . 

‘ Where there is happiness and delight, where joy uud 
pleasure reside, where the desires of our desire are attained, 
there make me immortal.' 1 

In some hymns of the Rig Veda, all creatures are said to 
spring from the divine seed of Soma, All things are under 
his control, and he is, like Varuna and other deities, the 
divine sustaiuer (Skambha) of the world. He is an omni¬ 
scient ocean, and his are the stars aud the sun. He too, 
like Indra. is the slayer of Vritra. 

*' This divine Soma, with Indra for its ally, crushed, as 
soon as generated, Rani by force: thou. Soma, didst baffle 
the devices and weapons of the malignant secrete,r of the 
(stolen) wealth (the cattle).’ 2 

But at once the poet recurs to metaphors suggested by the 
process of prepar ing the Soma juice. 

c In the filter, which is the support of the world, thou, 
pure Soma, art purified for the gods. The Usijas first 
•athered thee. In thee all these worlds are contained/ 3 
‘The Soma flowed into the vessel for Indra, for Vishnu; 
may it be honied, for Yayu/ ' l 

«Pouring forth streams, the Soma hastens to Indra, Vayu, 
Varuna, the Maruts, and to Vishnu.' B 

£ Indu, do thou flow sweet to Indra, to Vishnu. Preserve 
from sin the men who praise thee.’ B 

Soma, Indu, purified, thou exlnlaratest Yaruna, thou 
exhilarates! Mi fra, thou exhilarates!, Indra, thou exhilaratest 
- Vishnu, thou exhilaratest the troop of the Maruts, tliou 
exhilaratest the gods and the great Indra, that they may be 
.merry.’ 7 

When in the later mythology, Mahadeva had thrown the 

5 U- V\ ix, 65> 20; Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, part iw p, 80, 


p* 


i R. V. ix, 113, 7; Max Muller, 

Chips, i, 47* - 1 r - ~ - a - 

“ II. H. Wilson, It. V. 8. Hi. 461. # M. V. Lx. «6, 4; Muir; Somlmt 

* Ji. V. ix. SO; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part iv. p. 80. 

Texts, port iv. p. 99. * & L", ix. 00. 5; Muir. Sawkni 

* R, y, ix. 63. 3; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part iv. p. SO. 

Texts, part iv. p* 80. 
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older deities into the shade; Vishnu, Soma, and Agni became chap. 
different parts of his bow and arrow; ‘ for all the world/ we ■— 
are told, £ is formed of Agni and Soma, and is said to be 
composed of Vishnu, and Vishnu is the soul of Mahadeva of 
boundless power.’ 1 So with TTma, as divine knowledge, 

Soma, as the supreme spirit, fails into the,ranks of correla¬ 
tive deities/ 2 

With the change which came over later Hindu thought rwors 
the popularity of Soma passed away; but the hymns of the 
Rig Veda suffice to show liow great a charm the Soma drink 
had possessed for the people. It was to them, lift? in health, 
strength in weakness, medicine in sickness, the jesto.1 atiou 
of youth in old age; and the vigour which it imparted, to 
human beings was imparted with, unstinting laVishnesa to 
the gods. The exultation of Xndra is the exultation oi 
Polyphomos when he has drunk the wine given to him by 
Odysseus. 


Section III.—COR RELATIVE DEITIES. 

A very slight acquaintance with the language of the Vedic Compfc. 
hymns will, suffice to show that the idea of any one deity 
rarely failed to suggest to the mmd of the worshipper the 
idea of another god, whose attributes answered to, or were 
contrasted with, bis own. The thought of Dyaus, the sky, 
was bound up with that of Prithivi, the earth, who was Ms 
bride • and their very names, blended into one word Hyava- 
prithivl, denoted their inseparable union, lhe idea of "Va¬ 
nina, the veiling heaven, brought up that pi M.itra, the hghl- 
illumined sky. 

The connection was forced upon them by the phenomena The dual- 
■ of the outward world. We cannot sever in oui* minds the 
thought of day from that of night, of morning from e\ cuing. 


Muir, Sanskrit Tewts^ part iy, 
ISA. Xhmi is also the wife of MAh&- 
a, ib. ‘J k l 7, l J br further details 
fecting \}\iM dec Muir, ik p- %&7 t 
wg. Of genuine mythology the story 
Uiriit, ii 1 it cd,r. bo ml led a story, 
dbits very little. It has been drawn 
to unit an idea, but the idea has not 
m suggested by tlio myth, 4 Uina m 


divine knowledge; thou who e^Lstest 
with her, O Soma, supremo spirit , &?c, f 
Hence her attributes are plastic enough., 
and thus who becomes identified with 
Ambiha, the sister of Ilmira, a being 
not much more clearly defined than 
Urna herself. 

si M<l> Midi Qt, lectures m Language* 
second series, 488. 
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of light from darkness; arid £ this palpable dualism of nature ’ 1 
bas left its most marked impression on the mythology of the 
\ecla. The dawn and the gloaming, the summer and the 
winter may, it.is obvious, he described as twins or as sisters, 
standing side by side or dwelling in the same house. Thus, 
not only are Dyava-prithivi, heaven and earth, described as 
twins, but Xnclra. and Agni are spoken of in the dual m the 
two In elms, In drag.ni, not only ushasanakta, the dawn and 
the night, bid: ushasau, the two dawn's, 2 arid the two 
Yaninas. Like Indragni again, the twin Asvins, or horse¬ 
men, are called Vritrahana, destroyers of Vritra. 

Funotbns These Asvins have been nmdo the subject of a somewhat 
Asvins. lengthened controversy. Their features are not very definite, 
but in the oldest hymns they are worshipped with a peculiar 
reverence, as able not merely to heal sicknesses but to restore 
the aged to youth. Their relations to each other and to 
then worshippers are placed in a dearer light by a reference 
to Greek mythical phraseology. Speaking of these beings, 
the commentator \aska says that their sphere is the heaven, 
and. remarks tuat some regard them as heaven and earth, as 
day and night, or as sun and moon, while they wlio antici¬ 
pated the method of Euemeros affirmed that; they were two 
deified kings. Brit when he adds that their time | after 
midnight, whilst the break of day is yet delayed, all room for 
doubt seems taken away. The two Allans, or Dawns, Day 
and Aight, arc born, it is said, when the Asvins yoke their 
horses to their car. The twins are born c when the Eight 
leaves her sister, the Dawn, when the dark one gives way 
to the bright/ After them comes Us has, the Greek E6s, 
who is followed first by Sifryff, a feminine, or sister of Surya, 
therein, then by Vdshakapayi, then by Samnyti, 3 and lastly 
by bavitar. They are ihehajdte, born here and there, either 
as appealing In the East and in the West, or as springing 
up on the eaiih and in tlio air; and this epithet may explain 
the alternate manifestations of the Dioskouroi, who stand to 

Helen in the same relation which the Asvins bear to Sarama 
or Ushas. 

1 Max .Miiller, Leppurea on Language, second series, 480 
* lb, 487, 49G. a [(, 
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The Asvins are thus the conquerors of darkness, the lords 
of light: ever youthful, swift as thought, and possessed, like 
Indra, Agni, and Phoibos, of a profound wisdom. If the 
poet needs to give them a father, ho mast assign them a Asviius. 
parent in tlid clear heaven, or say that they arc the children 
of Prajkpati, Tvashtar, or Savitar, names lor the Creator* 

Their mother must he the East or West, from which they 
spring, regarded not as a place, but as the being w 10 
imparts to them their mysterious life.' As ushering in the 
healthful light of the sun, they are, like Askldpios and his 
children,, era and physicians, and their power of rest< 
the aged to youth reappears in Medela, the daughter of the 
Sun. Tin -y are adored at morning’ and evening tide as 
Rudrau, the terrible lords of wealth, and are thus identified 
or connected with another deity who became of supreme 
importance in the later Hindu mythology. 3 Like fae Kou- 
retes and Telehines, like Proteus, Thetis, and the other fish- 
gods, they have the power of changing their shape at will* 

‘ The twin pair adopt various forms; one of them shines 
brightly, the other is black; twin sisters are they, the one 
black, the other white,’ 3 —phrases which bring before us the 
rivalry not only of the Hioskouroi, but oi the Theban Lteokles 
and Polyneikes, and perhaps the black and white orgies in 
the Agamemnon of iBschylos. 1 Like Phoibos the healer, 
and like Asklepios and his sons Podaleirios and Machton, 
the Asvins are e physicians conversant with ad medicaments. 

In the 'Norse tale of Dappiegriin we have the Asvins iu their 
original form as horses ; for when the lad, who, having won 
on his wonderful steed the victories ol Indr a, Herakles, and 
Belleroplidn, is told that lie must produce its match or die, 
complains to the horse that the task is not easy, for yom 
match is not to be found in. the wide world, the steed replies 
that he has a match, although it is hard to get at him, for 
he abides in Hell. 

In Indra and in Agni, Mitra and Vanina, and in the ThoTwi,*. 
Asvins we have three sets of twins, Yaman, Gemini, each 


} Max Millie r, Lectures i on Language^ 
second sfiriea, 498, 

* Muir. Sanskrit Texts, part iv. eh, 3, 
1, p. 2C15, 


a IT. H. Wilson, R. V. S. iii. 97. 
* lb. 103. 

» lb . 101. 
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being spoken of as YAina or Yami, the twin brother or the 
twin sister. These Taman are the children of Viva#Ah, who m 
wedded both to the looming' and to the evening; and their 
sister, tlie night, prays her brother to become her husband, 
la this Yama we have probably the Hindu god of the dead, 
whose two dogs with four eyes and wide nostrils go about 
among men as his messengers. As both are children of Vi¬ 
vas vat, Professor Max Muller thinks it unnecessary to assume 
that Jbwo Vivasvats were each the father of Yama. The twin 
who represented the evening would naturally become the lord 
or judge or guide of the departed. As from the East came all 
life, so in the West lay the land of the dead, the Elysian 
fields, the region of Sutala; and thither the sun hastens as 
he sinks down from the heights of heaven. Thus ‘ Yama is 
said to have crossed the rapid waters, to have shown the way 
to many, to have first known the path on which our fathers 
crossed over; 1 and the gulf is not wide which separates the 
functions of the Psychopompos from those of Hades. Like 
Yarnna, Yama has his nooses, and he sends a bird as a token 
to those who are about to die. But although a darker side 
is not wanting to bis character, Yama remains in the Veda 
chiefly the god of the blessed in the paradise where ho dwells 
with Vanina. This Yama reappears in the Yima of the 
A vesta, his father Yivasvat being reproduced as Yivanghvat; 2 
and in Tima we have an embodiment of the Hesiodie golden 
age free from heat and cold, from sickness and death, an 
image of the happy region to which Krishna consigns his 
conquered enemy. In a grotesque myth of the later Yamen, 
the death of men in youth as well as in old age is accounted 
for by a mistake made by the herald of Yamen after the 
latter had been restored to life by Siva who had put him to 
death. While Yamen lay dead, mankind multiplied so that 
the earth could scarcely contain them. Yamen on returning 
to life sent his herald to summon at once all the old men, for 
none others had ever been called away before. The herald, 
getting drunk, proclaimed instead that henceforth, all leaves., 

1 Max TMHttar, Lectures, second dories, 615; Muir, Principal Drilies of Li. V. 575. 

2 Max Mailer, Lectures, second series, 522. 
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fruits, and flowers, should fall to the ground, and thus men of 
all ages began to yield to the power of death. 

The connection of Soma with Uma lias been already Soiiw und 
noticed. Another couplet of deities is found in Soma and btLl -^ 
Sftryft, the daughter of Surya the Sun; and here the twin 
A-wins stand by the side ol Soma as the friends of tho bride¬ 
groom. A later version, which says that, although Savitor 
had destined his daughter Surya to be the wife of Soma, she 
was nevertheless won by the Asvins, 1 repeats the story* of 
Pel ops and Hippodameia, which represents the maiden as 
becoming the prize of the hero who can overtake her in a 
foot race, So again, Arjnna, the Ar genii os of the my th of 
Agamemnon, stands to Krishna, who is represented as de¬ 
claring him to be bis own half, in that dual relation which 
links Phaethdn with Helios, Patroldos with AcMlleus, Theseus 
with Peirithoos, Telemachos with Odysseus, and which is 
seen again in the stories of Pelias and Nolens, Eonmlus and 
Remus, Prometheus and Epimetheus, Hengesfc and Horsa, 
and in the Teutonic tales of the Two Brothers and of the 
Faithful John who guards Ms prince as carefully as the Mix- 
man of Hindu folk-lore guards .Hama.. This dualism, we find 
again in the Hellenic Bros and A.nteros, and still more plainly 
in the myth of Hermaphrodites. 2 The tale winch describes 
Arjuna as receiving from Mnhadeva the Pasupata (or sceptre 
which guides the cows) under a strict charge not to use it 
rashly as it migh t destroy the whole world, 3 carries us to the 
ill-omened gifts which brought destruction to Phaethbn and 
roklos. In the same way Rarna is linked with his brother 
.Laxmana, and one myth which regards Hama as a mortal 
hero speaks of both as wounded and rendered senseless by 
a cloud of serpents transformed into arrows.' 1 


1 Mim\ Contribution's to a Kmmhdgv 
of Vi dic Theof/ony, 3, 

2 This story is after all only a coun¬ 
terpart of tho legends of Ed\o and 
SeMtafe, whose part lb here played hy the 

nymph of tho well, Suluutkis. Like 
Kndymi&a and Sarkis* os 7 the youth 


rejects her love, until the nymph lays 
hands on him as Aphrodite does on 
Adonis. 

3 Muir, Sanskrit Twix, iv. 196, 225. 

4 23. 384, The modem version of 
the story has been already given* book L 
eh. viil 
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Section TV.—THE DAWN. 

To the poets of all ages and countries the phenomena of 
morning and evening are full of pathos and sadness. The 
The buely < ' onrse of the day itself is hat brief, and the career of the 
wandore?. bright being who bears it across the heaven may be little 
more than a series of straggles with the vapours which strive 
to‘dim his splendours. Alibis life long he must toil for the 
benefit of the mean thing called man. and look on clear 
streams and luscious fruits without daring to quench his 
thirst or appease his hunger. He may be armed with in¬ 
vincible weapons; he may be the conqueror of all Ms 
enemies: but the doom is upon him; he must die in the 
flower of his age. Still, there is for him a grief yet more 
bitter than this. Throughout almost the whole of his long 
journey be must go alone. The beautiful being who cheered 
him when his heart beat high and his limbs were fresh was 
parted from him almost as soon as he had found her, and 
there remains of her grace and loveliness only a consoling 
memory. He has hard toils before him, and there are 
grievous perils to be encountered. Still for him, as for the 
sons of men, 

Tits better to bar© loved and tost. 

Than never to have loved at all. 

But although he cannot go back to the bright land where he 
saw his early love, she may yet be restored to him when the 
hour of his death lias come. The sight of that beautiful 
form, the tender glance of that loving countenance, will bo 
more than a, compensation for hid long toil and his early 
death. He will die looking on her face. But in the mean¬ 
while his heart is tilled will; an irrepressible yearning. He 
must hasten on until his eye has seen its desire, even though, 
the shadow of death must immediately fall upon him. He 
may have been early severed from her; but she is bis bride, 
pure and incorruptible, though the mightiest of the land 
seek to taint her faith and lead her aside into a new love. 
Her dwelling is his home, and to it he must hasten across the 
blue seas of heaven, although monsters may seek to scare him, 
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and beautiful beings may beseech him to tarry awhile with, 
them in tlieir luxurious chambers. 

Under this thin disguise we see at once the story oi laYRiopc- 
Orly seen b and Penelope; but this is, alter all, one only of 
almost a thousand forms which the legends of 1'hoibos and 
Dionysos, of Perseus and Bellerophontes, may assume. The 
doom, of the Dawn is as woeful as that of the Sun who has 
loved her. The glance of both is fatal. The Sun looks upon 
the tender dew, and under his rays the sparkling drops vanish 
a.way. The evening turns to gaze upon the setting sun, and 
the being on whom, her life depends Is snatched from her 
sight. They' can remain together only on the condition that 
the one shall not see the form and face of the of;her; and so 
when, after the rising of the sun, the violet hues of morning 
faded from the slcy, the phrase would run that Inclra, or 
Phoibos, or Orpheus had fixed their eyes on Italian a, or 
'Daphne, or Eurydike, and. their love had passed away from 
■ them like the fleeting colours of a dream. But t he myth 
itself might be developed, in many ways. The disappearance 
or death of Daphne, or Prokris, or Arethousa would mark 
the moment of the great catastrophe j but the disaster was 
only the interruption of a union which had been continued 
during the long hours of the night, and at once we have in 
this fact the suggestion of disguise. It the being whose 
glance scorched even the object oi his love could keep ber 
near him without doing her hurt, this could only be because 
he had shrouded his splendour in darkness, or because he 
had assumed some other form. Either he might hide his 
limbs behind the skin of a lion, as in Greek stories, or of a 
fox or a jackal in Hindu folk lore, or he might himself assume 
their form. Such an idea would prompt the tale that the 
beautiful Dawn had been given by her father in marriage to 
a hideous monster; or that she, the youngest and loveliest of 
hie daughters, had been frightened by her gloomy sisters, the 
earlier hours of the night, into the belief, that she was 
wedded to a loathsome being. The natural growth of the 
story would frame tire more minute details, that before this 
terrible union the mother of the Dawn was dead ; that the 
beautiful maiden was sacrificed by a new bride, wbo took , 
part with, her elder sisters ; and that, as she sought to verify 






book their words, she discovered the beauty and majesty of her 
—p—- husband only to see it vanish from her sight. Then over the 
heart ol the forsaken Dawn would come that irrepressible 
yearning which filled the soul of Odysseus. For her life 
would, now have nothing worth living for but the hope that 
one day she should be reunited to hie whom she had lost; 
and until she should so recover him, she could know no rest 
or peace. She must follow him through ail lands, she must 
seek him at all costs and at every sacrifice. To the utter¬ 
most; bounds of the earth, and far beyond the clouds which 
veil the distant mountains, beyond the mists which, brood on 
the restless sea, she must journey on, buoyed -up by the ever 
undying longing to see his face once more. There are fearful 
dangers to be encountered and overcome. She is surrounded, 
by awful shapes, who blot out ail brightness from the skv; 
but the powers of light are on her side. The beautiful clouds 
which sail on the pure ether will bear her up above the 
murky vapours, and carry her, as on swan’s wings., across the 
mysterious vaults of heaven. Her heart is full of sadness ; 
but the tenderness of her beauty is not lessened, and as she 
moves on her weary way, helpless creatures feel her kindness, 
and declare that their gratitude shall not end in words. Sue 
may be doomed to scale a mountain of ice, or remove heaps 
of enormous stones ; but the winds are content to be her 
ministers, and their warm breath melts the ice, and drives 
away the massy storm-clouds. Still the malignant influence 
of one powerful enemy rests upon her, the influence of that 
witching sorceress who seeks to win for herself the love 
which Odysseus 'bears to Penelope, But the tasks imposed 
upon her by her unpitying rival are at last accomplished; 
and as the clouds break away from the heaven, the Dawn, 
or the Dos, who closes the day in our Homeric poems, sees 
before her the form of him whom she has sought with un- 
daunted and untiring devotion. 

Tty story In these simple phrases relating to a drama acted before 

tis every day, we have the framework of a vast number of 
stories, some of which have furnished subjects for epic 
poems, while others have assumed strange and grotesque 
forms in the homely lore of popular tradition. One of the 
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simplest versions of the myth is found in the story of Urvas!, 5 
although even, here tlie artificial influence of a growing cere¬ 
monial system is manifest. The personification of Urv a si 
herself is as thin as that. of Eds or Selene. Her name is 
often found in the Veda as a mere name for the morning, 
and in the plural number It is used to denote the dawns 
which passing over men bring them to old age and death. 
TJrvasi is the hr 1 ght 9 as ht overspreading the heav<in, 

before the sun rises, and is but another form of the man v 

*■ 

mythical beings of Greek mythology whose names take us 
bank to the same idea or the same root. As the daw n in the 
Vedic hymns is called Pruki, the far-going (Telepha.ssa,, 
Telephos), so is she also TJraasi, the wide-existing or widc- 
* spreading * as are Eurdp4, Enryanasaa, Euryphassa, and 
many more of the sisters of Athene and Aphrodite. As such 
she is the mother of Vasishtlia, the. bright being, as Oidlpous 
is the son of Xokastf*; and although Vasishtha, like Oldipous, 
has beeomi a mortal bard or sage, ho is still the son of 
Mitra and Varena, of night and day. Her lover, Pururavas., 
is the counterpart of the Hellenic Polydeukes; 3 but the 
conti nuance of her union with him depends on the condition 
that she never sees him unclothed. But the Gandharvas, 
impatient of her long sojourn among mortal men, resolved to 
bring her back to their bright home ; and Pururavas is thus 
led unwittingly to disregard her warning. A ewe with two 
lambs was tied to her couch, and the Gandharvas stole one 
of the i u. 4 TJrvasi said, “ They take a,way my darling, as if 
I lived in a land where there is no hero and no man.” They 
stole the second, and she upbraided her husband again. 
Then Pururavas looked and said, “ How can that be a land 
without heroes or men where I am i J ” And naked, he sprang 
up; he thought it was too long to put on his dress. Then 
the Gandharvas sent a flash of lightning, and TJrvasi saw 
her husband naked as by day light. Then she vanished. 

ft iii hup of ths stunt; aiul if ho is called 
A\da r the sort of Id A, the sumo name iV 
clscwliero (R* l. ii». *19, 3} given to 
Agtir. the Fire!—Max 'Muller, & 101. 
This son of Ida aseappeara perhaps as 
Has, the father of Kleopatra, 


1 Max Muller, Chips 7 n. 99, et sap 

2 1 Though rcivu h generally used of 
sound, yet the root ra % winch means 
original)y to cry, is also applied to 
colour in the smm of a loud or crying 
colour. Besides Pururavas calls him¬ 
self Vasishtha, which, as wir know, h 
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“I oolite back,” ahe said, and went. Then be bewailed bis 
vanished love in bitter grief.’ Her promise to return was 
fulfilled, but for a moment only, at the Lotos-lake, and 
Pururavas in vain beseeches her to tarry longer. 4 What 
shall I do with thy speech P 5 is the answer of Urvasi. 1 I 
am gone like the first of the dawns. Pururavas, go home 
again. I am hard to be caught like the winds/ Her lover 
is in utter despair; but when he lies down to die, the heart 
of Urvasi was melted, and she bids him come to her on the 
last night of the year. For that night only he might be 
with her; but a son should be born to him. 1 On that day 
he went up to the golden seats, and there Urvasi told him 
that the Gandharvas would grant him one wish, and tbf.it 
he must make his choice. c Choose thou for me, 1 he said ; 
and she answered, ‘ Say to them, Let me be one of you/ So 
the Gandharvas initiated Pururavas into their mysteries, and 
he became one of the Gandharvas. 

In the Story thus related in the Brahmana of the Yagur- 
Veda we have a maiden wedded to a being on whose form 
her eyes may not rest, although she dwells in his house; 
and the terms of the compact are broken practically by 
herself, for although it is Pururavas who springs up, stilt it is 
Urvasi who provokes him. to do so. Finally, she is impelled 
so to tempt him by beings who wish to obtain, her treasures ; 
and thus the element of jealousy enters into the legend. 
These leading ideas, of a broken pledge or violated secret, 
of beings jealous of her purity and happiness, and of imme¬ 
diate separation to be followed by reunion in the end, furnish 
the groundwork of a large group of stories belonging chiefly 
to the .common lore of the people They resolve themselves 
into the yet more simple notion of brief union broken by an 

1 Go and Le happy with the prince, my 
friend; 

But when be view's the aon that thou 
bhalt bear him, 

Then Thitherward direct thy prompt 
return. 

The fated term expiree, and to console 
7 Its father for my loss, ho la restored* 

I may no longer larry. 1 

See the analy$Uof this play by Professor 
Mmx Muller, ‘ Comparative Mythology/ 
Chips, \l 126 - 


1 This child may be the first sun of 
the new year; but whether the myth be 
taken of that or any other pmnme, it is 
equally true that the mother must 
vanish noon after her child has been 
horn. Hewm in the play of Kalidasa, 
after Umist has been reunited to her 
lover, she tolls him, 

WI.rn for your love I gladly left the 
courts 

Of heaven, the monarch thus declared 
his will, 



arly parting and a k. g t , 90 'nde and this notion : he germ 
f the Odyssey. In the very spring-time of their joy tire 
■hi.eftain of Ithaka is parted from his bride;' While lie is 
away, she has to undergo hard trial at the hands of men 
■who seek rather her riches than herself; and even when the 
twenty years are over, and Odysseus sees Penelope once 
more, the poet, still speaks of a time soon coming when they 
must agoin be parted. Here also the myth of Pururavas is 
in close agreement with that of Odysseus, for lie too must 
he again parted from his love. She who, ever* young, yet 
making men old, can know neither age nor change, cannot 
avert the doom which falls alike on Plmethon, MemnSn, and 
Sarpeddn, on Aehilleus, Bald nr, and Sigurd. But all have 
the same work to do; and if the dawn cannot save them 
from death, she can restore them to life, and thus through, 
her they become immortal. Thus Pururavas, who was 
created especially to do battle with and to conquer the 
powers of darkness, addresses Urvasl as the immortal among 
the mortals; and says of himself that lie, as the brightest 
sun, holds her who spreads the sky and tills the air with 
light. The very rite for the sake of which the Brahmans 
converted the simple myth into an institutional legend, 
points to the true nature of Pururavas. He can become 
immortal only by devising the mode of kindling fire hv 
friction; and thus like Bhuranyu and Phoroneus, Hermes and 
Prometheus, he falls into the ranks of those who are the 
first to bestow the boon of fire on man. Nor is it without 
significance that in the play of Kalidasa Pururavas, when 
first he rescues Urvasl from the beings who have carried her 
away, has already a wife, who, seeing her husband wasting 
away with love for another, makes a vow to treat with 
kindness the object of his love, whoever she may be. 
Pururavas has not indeed for his first wife the love which 
KepbaloS is said, to bear to Prokris; but here Urvasi, who 
hesitates not to take her rival’s place, is so far the exact 
counterpart of Eos, while in the first wife we have all the 
self-devotion which marks the beautiful daughter of Hersc. 

In most of these legends the meeting and the severance 
of these lovers take place by the side of the stream or' 
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■'ho water from which Aphrodite rises, and in which the 
nymphs bathe Lite newly-born .Apollon. It is on the 
river’s bank that Bury dike is bitten by the fatal snake, 
and Orpheus is doomed to the same weary search as Pnr&- 
rovas, for tire love which has been lost.. On the heights 
which overhang Peneios, Phoibos sees and chases the beauti¬ 
ful Daphne, and into the blue stream the maiden plunges 
when she almost feels the breath of her pursue?; So again 
Arethousa commits herself to the waters as she hies from 
the huntsman Alpheios, who wins her love only when they 
.meet again upon the shore of Ortygia, the dawn-land. The 
Greek river* is but the Teutonic Elbe, the running stream, 
and in the huntsman of Mainalos we see only an image of 
the sun as he rests on the waters in the morning or the 
evening, in other words, the Prog-prince of the German 
legend. 1 In the Sanskrit story BkeM, the frog, is a maiden 
who consents to marry a king on condition that he never 
shows her a. drop of water. ‘ One day being tired, she asked 
the king for water; the king forgot Ms promise, brought 
water, and Blink! disappeared.’ 2 As in the story of Ur v a si 

Omies. But nho is wooed also by 
Nirio^ and thereupon Ormes a lays him- 
self. Alter a lift util of marvels she 
wings her way to ben Yen in the form of 
a dove, a b Romulus vanishes in the 
fftpxm cloud, a ml Ainciaa disappears in 
the waters of the ffumician stream. 

The ilsh-lsun is Seen in that portion of 
the ftO-calkcl Homeric hymn which 
speaks of Arollfin as plunging into the 
sea. and in the Arm of a dolpitm 
guiding; the rii\p of the Krctan mariners 
to Krisa* On coming out of the water, 
lie i\assumes, like Proteus, a human 
form. Mr. Gould states that, among 
North American Indians, a story is told 
that they wore guided to their \Watom 
homo by a mm or fish who kept close 
to the boat, until it reached the American 
coa^t 

3 Max Muller, Chips, ii, 248. Tips 
is the germ of the beautiful storjr of 
Undim, as told by RmquA She, like 
iDaphnS, is tho daughter of the stream' 
and the condition imposed upon her 
husband is, that he is never to spent 
angrily to her when on or near any 
water. ‘If you should my kinsfolk 
would regain their right over me; Thej 


1 In the mythology of Assyria, Rheld, 
or the frog-sun is represented by tho 
fish-sun, who, m Beroaua m\ ye f rose up 
from the .soa each morning, and plunged 
into it every evening, Mr, Gould 
remarks (Curious Myths, second series 
231) that 1 his smnipiscim form was an 
KXpression of the idea, that half h.ia timo 
was spent above ground, and half below 
the waves. 1 This fish -god is, likf-vhoAryan 
ProeuB, or Hellos, the possessor of aim s- 
tcrious wisdom of which, under certain 
conditions he will make human %ings 
partakers. As ■ Cannes, or Dag-on, the 
fiaii On, he is the great teacher of the 
Babylt ohms, and his name is seen in 
five Hebrew BuHiaon (Bet haven), which 
ft translated by 3fttkshemeah ? tho house 
of the Brim He is. horned as Mr* 
Gould remarks, like all other fifan and 
moon deities, the moon goddess of the 
Syrians being Berko to, A tergal is, the 
mother of Semimnft, in whose story 
*ig tin wo have the element * of many 
Aryan myths. See note L p, 223. 
Like Cyrus and Romulus, Semi ram ft 
Is brought up by a shepherd, and 
her beauty attracts tho attention of a 
genera 1, whose name is, of course, 
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UNDINE AND MEUJSINA. 

the husband is tke actual delinquent, but, he is hurried into 
the fatal act by the words of his wife. If instead of the 
promise not to show her water we substitute a pledge that 
the lover shall not look upon his bride while sho is bathing, 
the myth remains essentially the same; and in this form 
we see at once the germ of the story of Mielusina. If Mr. 
Gould is right in connecting this name with that of the 
BahyMnian moon-goddess My lift a, we have an instance 
of an imported title parallel to those of the Semitic Mel- 
Garth, and Adonai, the Helleiused Melikertes arid Adonis. 
Mefueraa is found by Count Eaymnnd, as Daphnd is found 
by Apollon, near running water, and like Bhekj. j>i* Urvasi, 
she readily consents to marry her human lover on. the con¬ 
dition that he shall never attempt to see her on one day of 
each week. When at length the promise is broken, Bay- 
mimd sees his beautiful wife m the water, the lower portion 
of her body being now in the .form of a fish. But Meiiisina 
did not know that her husband had thus seen her, and, as 
in Fonque’s story of Undine, the catastrophe comes only 
when Kaymund calls her a serpent and bids her depart from 
his house. 1 


would tear m e from you in their fury, 
because they would conceive that one of 
their race was injured; and I should be 
compelled, as lohg m l lived, to dwell 
below in the crystal palaces and never 
<kxt& ascend to you again; or should 
they send me up to you, that would be 
fill: worse still’ If he is fill m to her* 
she can reappear only to kim him to 
death. Sclent can took upon Etidyxmfm 
only vAi a n k e is j n st pii \n ging i nt o hi ,& 
dreamless sleep. The tale so exquisitely 
told by Foup.4 was derived by him from 
the Treat Spirit# by 

Th ophrast us J kuaee.lsi us. Tlia lead i ng 
feature of his stay is the acquisition of 
a hmriun ftoulby Undine on her marriage 
w i th the knight H v I dbnmd, M r. Gould 
cites a Canadian story of an Ottawa 
chief who, whilst sitting by the water* 
side* sees arising from the flood a beauti¬ 
ful worn nip who prays him to suffer her 
to live on earth, a*s she sought to win a 
human pul, and could do ihis only by 
marriage with a mortal. : lie consented 
and took her to his own bouse, where 
sho was to him as a daughter. Seven 
years alter, an Audiroudak youth bo 


held and loved her. lie took her to 
wife, and sho obtained that which she 
laid desired, a hum&n soul/- Cnrimt<s 
Myths, socond mm 2<JS, I f. is possi ble 
that this story nmy be an importation 
from Europe: but we may ask lor sumo 
conclusive evidence of tho fact, when wo 
find the legend of Pandora's bos among 
tin Indiana of Labrador, Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries may hare imparted much to 
their converts, but it is not likely that 
they instructed their hearers in the 
mytIsical fancies of pagan 0reeks. — 
Hinds, Fjploration* in Labrador' 1 t>l. 

1 For other versions and variations of 
this story am Gould, Curious Myths f 
Mo In si. mid Tho same myth is intro¬ 
duced by Sir Valter Scott in his ro¬ 
mance of Anne of Gekrstmn (cb. xl) t 
whose mother# life depends on a imi* 
lianr opal winch must not be touched 
with water. This gem, like many 
others, is sympathetic. It k. in short, 
the fatal brand of MoJoiigms. See id so 
Scott, Banff r Nxmtreteth introduction 
to Ballad of Tamhuni. 

Tho idea of ugliness or unseemliness 
would naturally come to be uonooeted 
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The idea, common to nil these tales, of beings who though 
united in the closest love may not look upon, each other, is 
but little modified in the story of Eros and Psyche. The 
version given by Appuleius is commonly spoken of as an 
allegory. It deserves the name as much and as little as the 
Odyssey. Here, as in the tales already referred to, no 
liquid roust come near the mysterious being to whom the 
love of the mortal husband or wife is given. The old phrase 
that the sun must die at the sight of water, 1 has retained its 
hold on the storytellers of all the Aryan nations; but the 
version of Appuleius assigns reasons where the earlier 
Sanskrit myth is content to relate incidents. If like Urvusi 
Psyche brings about her own punishment, she does so 
because she is under a doom laid on her by Venus. But 
Venus is Aphrodite Anadyomone, the mother, the wife, or 
the child of the sun; and the notion that the love of the sun 
for another must excite her jealousy and anger was one 
which must sooner or later be imported into tlie myth. 
With its introduction the framework of the story was com¬ 
pleted ; and so the tale ran that Venus charged her son to 
fill 'Psyche with the madness which made Titania fall in love 
with the enchanted Bottom. But Psycho, the dawn with its 
soft breath, is so beautiful tlia-t Eros (Amor, ( upido) falls in 
love with her himself and taking her to a secret cave (the 
cave of Dikte or of Lyktos), visits her as Pururftvae comes to 
Urvasi. Stirred up by Venus, her sisters tell. Psyche that 
she is wedded to a hideous monster, and at length her 


with Eheki or the Frog- Fence the 
king's daughter in tho German story of 
the Frog Prince shows no special fancy 
for Uh little creature which brings up 
for her the golden hall (the sun's orb) 
from the bottom of tho well. The ugli- 
nejsS of iiheki serves to give point to the 
beauti ful Gaelic legend of Mghean High 
I-V, Thun up Campbell. Tales,of the Went 
Highlands, iii, 404- The maiden (Aph¬ 
rodite) is not, indeed, here described as 
a frog: but she is a t strange looking 
ugly creature f with her hair clown to 
her heels, who in vain intreats Fiovm 
and Oieean (Finn imd (Jssia-n) to let 
3jet come to their fire, Djarmaid, 
who scruples not to Bay how hideous 


he thinks her, is more merciful; but 
the Loathly Lady (for it: is tho tome 
myth) heroines a* exacting as the little 
Frog in Grimm’s story. She has not 
been long at the fire when she insists on 
coming under Diarraid's plaid. He 
turns a fold of it between them ; am! 
potently he finds by his si do r fchfc most 
beautiful woman that nmu ever saw/ 
She is the t town-maiden, and she raises 
for bis dwelling that palace of the son 
which the -Arabian storyteller delights 
to describe in the tale of Allah-ud-deen. 
The same being appears ns the * foul 
wight* in Chaucer s fade of the Wife of 
Bath, K eight ley. Fair if Mi/thohyy, 323. 

1 Max Midler, Chips, ih 248. 







mm AND PSYCHE. 
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curiosity is so roused that, taking a lamp, she gazes upoi^ cjlu j . 
her lover and beholds before her the perfection of beamy. ^—-A-, 
But a drop of oil falls from her lamp on the sleeping 
god, and the brief happiness of Psyche is ended. She is 
left desolate like Pururaras, and like him she must go in 
search, of her lost love. Eos has looked on Helios, and he 
has plunged beneath the sea. If she seek him, it must be 
through the weary hours of the night, amidst many perils 
and at the cost of vast; labour. In every temple Psyche 
looks for her lover until at last she reaches the dwelling of 
Venus, under whose spell he lies like Odysseus in the home 
of Kirke or Kalypsb. At her bidding she accomplishes 
some hard and degrading tasks, under which she must have 
died but for the love of .Eros, who, though invisible, still 
consoled and cheered her. By Ms aid she at last made her 
peace with Venus, and becoming immortal, was united with 
her lover for ever. Of all these incidents not oue has been 
invented by Appu'leius; and Ml that can be said is that lie 
has weakened rather than strengthened the beauty of the 
myth by adapting it to the taste of a thoroughly artificial age. 

Having taken up a story which had not yet been brought 
within the charmed circle of epic or lyric poetry, he has 
received credit for an originality to which the familiar tale 
of Beauty and the Beast, with which it is Shbsfantially 
identical, may lay an equal claim. 1 

The idea which underlies these tales runs through a large 
class of legends, which carry us into almost every Aryan 
land and make the hypothesis of conscious borrowing or the Sun 
importation as perilous as we have seen it to be in the story 


Tho Bareli 
of the 
Dfivn for 


J In Hindu folk-lore this is ttio story 
of Gsuwliiarba-^eita. Of tim being Cap¬ 
tain Burton {Tates of Indian 
preface xiii.) says that he Ms a quasi- 
historical personage who lived a century 
preceding the Christum era/ Even 
granting the fact, we have here only a 
name belonging to tho same class with 
Roland, Arthur, Dietrich of Bern, or 
others for whom an historical existence 
jpd-s been claimed- The b Mm clearly 


The hypothesis is scarcely necessary, 
unless it is to he inmiitained that the 
whole folk-lore of Greece, Germany, 
Scandinavia, arid other countries hits 
been bodily imported from India, Tim 
story of (hindkarba-seha is, hoTvevpr, 
the story of Midas, of the Irish lavra* 
Loingsech, and of the Little Ass m 
GrLfntiifs collection; and it may be 
noted that tho being tons formed into 
an ass in tho romance of AbMlaiiH la 



gmal of the Golden Ass of Apphleiuf*. Skiofti 


Daughter 
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Bo<TK of the Master Thief. In almost all these leg-ends the youngest 

. l [' _- and mOft beautiful of three (sometimes; of twelve) daughters 

is married or given up to some unsightly being or monster, 
or to some one whom she is led to suppose hideous or re¬ 
pulsive. In some instances, as in the common English nursery 
tale, the enchantment is ended when the maiden confesses 
her love tor the disguised being .in bis unsightly shape : 1 in 
the Tension which Appuleius followed, the maiden has a lover 
who is marvellously beautiful, but whose beauty she has 
never seen. In all cases, however, there are jealous sisters 
br a jealous mother who insist that the lover is hideous, and 
incite her to look upon him while ho is asleep. Thus goaded 
on, she disregards the warnings in each case given that such 
curiosity cannot be indulged without causing grievous dis¬ 
aster, and in each ease the sleeping lover is awakened by a 
drop of oil or tallow from the torch or lamp in the maideids 
hand, and instantly vanishes or is transformed, generally 
into a bird which tells her that she must wander in search 
of him through many weary years, and do the bidding of 
some harsh mistress into whoso power her fatal curiosity has 
brought, her. In some versions, as in that of Appuleius, this 
mistress is the mother of the lost lover. 2 Then follow the 
years of wandering and toil., which can be brought to an end 
only by the aehiev ement of tasks, generally three in number, 
each utterly beyond human powers. In these tasks the 
maiden is aided by brute creatures whom she has befriended 
in their moment of need, and who perform for her that 
which she could not possibly accomplish herself. The com¬ 
pletion of the ordeal is followed by the happy union of the 
maiden with her lover. 



The Search 
of the Sim 
fot the 
Ihnvu. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that there is perhaps no 


* The convert*#* of this incident is 
found in the legend of the Loathly Lady. 
♦See also Fouqties Smtram. 

2 In Grimm's Story of the Twelve 
brothers is the mother of the king 
'who mamas the dawn-maiden, La, she 
in Venus She reap pears as his second 
wife in the titles of The. Little Brother 
and Sister, of the Six Swans, who fly 
away like the children of Xophule, and 
of Little Snow White. The Little 
Brother and Sister i Phrixos and Hello) 


are scon again in the story of Hansel 
and Grethei, These two come in the 
*nd tu a pond (HeUeepontas); but the 
maiden who represents Hello iy more 
fortune! o tl]an the daughter of A thamas. 
In the Gaelic story of The Ghost, (hunp- 
bell, d. 4, sin* disguises herself as a 
gillie in ord + to search for her lost 
lover. This story con tains also the 
myth of the judgment of Portia in the 
Merchant oj Vmim\ ib t f} # 13, 


e 




Tl-rrc MINISTERS OF EROS >XD PSYCHE. 

one feature in these stories which does not reappear in the 

tales told of Boots, or the youngest son, in his search for the 

enchanted princess who lias been torn away from him, or 

whom after a long’ toil he is to win as his bride. Ifc could 

not be otherwise, when the stories turn in the one case on 
# 

the search of the dawn for the sun, in the other on the 
search of the sun for the dawn. As we might expect in 
popular tales, the images drawn from myths of the day and. 
night are mingled .with notions supplied by myths of summer 
and winter. The search is always in comparative gloom or 
in darkness. 1 Either it is Odysseus journeying homeward 
among grievous perils, dad in beggar’s raiment, or it is 
Orpheus seeking Eurydike in the awful regions of Hades, 
The toil or the battle which precedes the victory is common 
to all the traditions, whether epical or popular; but in the 
wildest forms of Aryan folk-lore the machinery of the most 
complicated tales can he broken up into its original parts. 
In northern countries especially, the powers of frost, snow, 
and cold, must be conquered before Phoibos can really win 
Dapltiih, or Psych6 recover Eros. Hence there are moun¬ 
tains of glass (glaciers) to be scaled, huge castles of ice to be 
thrown down, or myriads of icebergs or boulders to he re¬ 
moved. In these tasks the youth or the maiden is aided by 
bears, wolves, or foxes, by ducks, swans, eagles, or by ants, 
the Myrmidons of Aehilleus; but all these are names under 
which the old mythical language spoke of the clouds or the 
winds, or of the light which conquers the darkness. The 
bear appears in the myth of the seven shiners as wd] 
as in that of Arkas and Kallisto, the wolf in the stories of 
Phoibos Lykeios, of Lykaon, and the Myrmidons. The 
clouds assume the forms of eagles and mvans alike in Eastern 
or Western traditions. The eagles bear Surya Bai on their 



1 This search is well described in the 
Gaelic story of Nighean High To 
Thdnn, wher^ the hero DiurmoiiS lo&i ^ 
Wfl wife, hs Knynumd of Toulouse lb 
separated from Mdmina, because 'ho 
breaks the compact made with her. 
The Search goes as in the other stories, 
hub an odd turn is given to it at the 
end by making Tianmikl take a dislike 


to the maiden whom he rescues in the 
Realm Undenvaves (whore Hemkl 
regains Alkftstis), and thus he haves 
her to go to his own home. After all it 
is but Orpheus, who here abandons 
Eurydike, instead of Eurydike fading 
from the eyes of Orpheus. The one 
myth is as forcible and tme as tip:- 
other, Campbell* Mi. £19* 
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'BOOK wings through the heaven, and the swans, or white cirri 

-— Clouds, are seen in all the stories which tell of Swan maidens 

and the Imights who woo and win theinj These creatures, 
#to are as devoted to the youth or the maiden as the 
Myrmidons are to AcliiUeus, speedily remove the mighty 
heaps of grain, stones, or ice, and leave the battle-ground’ 
clear for their joyous meeting. In the German story of the 
White Snake, the flesh of which, like the serpents of Iamos 
and the heart of Hogni in the Yolauug tale, imparts to him 
who eats it a knowledge of the language of birds, the labour 
falls on 1h.e lover, while the maiden plays the part of Aphro¬ 
dite in the legend of Psyche. The animals here befriended 
by the trusty servant, who is Jjrds, or Boots, or Odysseus, or 
a thousand others, are .fishes, ants, and ravens—names which 
carry us to the fish or frog sun, to the Myrmidons and 
the clouds; and the tasks are the recovery of a, ring-, 2 the 
picking-up of some bags of millet seed, and the finding of 
the apple of life (the sun’s orb). The first is accomplished 
by the fishes, one of which, as in the story of Polykrates, 
brings the ring in. its month, the second by the ants, and 
the third by the ravens, 

origin of That these tales, of which the most familiar type for 

UlCBd ■ * 

myths. English children is that of Beauty and the Beast, have been 
borrowed directly from the apologue of Apjmleius, no one 
probably will venture to maintain. With as little likelihood 
can it lie said that they were suggested by the Yodic myth 
of TJrvasi and Pururavas. Their relationship to the latter is 
precisely that of the Latin and Greek dialects to the ancient 
Sanskrit; and thus they must be placed in the class of 
organic myths. They spring up on all soils from the seed 
which the Aryan tribes carried away with them when they 
left their common home, and every variation may therefore 
be noted as exhibiting the power of growth inherent in the 
old mythical ideas. In few cases is there even a plausible 
ground for saying that any one tale is copied or consciously 
adopted from another; in none is there any necessity for 
the assumption. The Teutonic nurse was as little conscious 

1 Bee Appendix I), Mac Iain T>i reach, Oampbeil, Talcs of 

2 Campion also tint Gaelic ary of the lYtat IL'aMamh, iu 3o9. 
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THE DAWN AND HER DOVER, 

the Prog Prince and Boots were one and the same per¬ 
son, as the grandams oi the Punjab were that Bheki w as 
but another form of Urvasi. As an example ot the measuio 
in which the myth, retaining still the essential idea., may 
become modified, we may take the tale of the Soaring Baik. 
In this story, the maiden knows that the being- who, like 
Pforakles with the lion’s skin on his back, is during the da^ 
a lion is at night a man, but no ray of light must fall upon 
him while be is in his human shape. At her entreaty, how¬ 
ever, he goes to the bridal feast of the elder sister*, where a 
single ray of light streams in upon him. through a chink in 
a door made of unseasoned wood, and the maiden entering 
the room finds a dove, which says that tor seven years he 
must fly about in the world, but that at every seventh mile 
he will let. fall a drop of blood and a feather, to guide her in 
her quest of hiniAt last this guidance fails hoi, and she 
asks the sun and moon, to toil her whither the dove had 
gone. As in the tale of Demeter and Persephone, they are 
unable to say: but they give her a. casket and an egg which 
may one day be of use. She then asks aid of. the .North 
Wind, who bears her over the world until she rescues her 
lover, who has resumed his lion’s shape, from a caterpillar 
who is an enchanted princess. But the latter, when disen¬ 
chanted, seizes on the maiden’s lover, and bears him away. 
The maiden follows to the place in which she hears that 
the wedding- is to be celebrated, and then ■ opening tie 
casket, finds a dress which glistens like the sun and 
which the princess seeks to buy. But it can be given 
only for flesh and blood, and the maiden demands access 
to the bridegroom’s chamber as ber recompense. During 
the first night her lover sleeps by force of a potion, but 
her voice sounds in his ears like the murmuring of the 
wind through the fir-trees. On the next day, learning 
the trick, he refuses the draught, and the maiden, availing 


1 Grimm. With t he so legends nmy 
be compared the story of Tulisa (a tale 
which in Professor Benfe/s opinion is 
very ancient h obtained from a washer- 
wmmm at. Benares, and published in the 
Asiatic Journal See also the tales in 


the Pmtamron of Basil, 15, 19, 44; 
and Hahn's Greek and Albanian Tales. 

complete analysis of the fable of 
A ppuleius is given in Frh dkuter’s j8S^ 
imjcschichie items. 

~ Frere, Deccan Tales % 221. 
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herself of the gift bestowed by the moon, is reunited to him 
at last. 1 

The Norse tale ( East of the Sun and West of the Moon/ 
approaches more nearly to the form of Beauty and the Beast. 
A white bear {wo are at once reminded of the process which 
converted the seven shiners into seven bears) taps at a poor 
man’s window on. a cold winter night, and promises him 
boundless wealth, on condition that he receives his daughter 
as his wife. The man is willing, but the maiden flatly says 
nay, until, overcome by the thought of her fathers poverty, 
she agrees to live with the beast. The bear takes her to a 
palace in which the rooms gleam with silver and gold; but 
the being who comes to her at night is a beautiful youth 
who never allows her to see him. The woman who acts the 
part of Venus in this tale is the mother, not of the lover, but 
of the maiden, and as she could scarcely be represented as 
jealous of her daughter’s happiness, we are told that, while 
suggesting the same doubts which brought Psyche to her 
trouble, she warned her child not to let a drop of oil. fall on 
her husband while she stooped to look upon him. The 
sequel of the story presents no features materially different 
from that of the Soaring Lark, except that the oil dropped 
from the maiden’s lamp is made to bring about the cata¬ 
strophe. The prince is, of course, under the power of the 
sorceress, who wishes to marry him, like Odysseus in the 
house of Kirke or the cave of Ivaiypso; but when on the 
wedding morning he displays a fine shirt with three drops of 
tallow on it, and declares that he will marry only the woman 
who can wash them out, the Trolls, vainly attempting the 
task, see the prize snatched from their hand by the maiden 
whom they had despised as a stranger and a beggar. 2 


1 Ill the German story of the Iron 
Stove (Grimm), the part, of Er6s is 
played by a king's son, who in compelled 
by a witch to sit, in a great iron stove 
which stood in a wood, This is man!- 
festly A reversing of the myth of Bryn- 
hi hi, in which the flame surrounding 
the maiden on the Glistening Heath 
answers to the fiery stove in which the 
prince is imprisoned. In the tala of 
Strong Hans (Grimm), it is Psychfe who 
is rescued from a lower or well in which 


she is confined like the Argivo DanaS; 
In the le&endfc of the True Bride and of 
the Drummer the maiden recovers her 
lover in the story of the Soaring 
Lark See also oh* viii, sect* 2 oi this 
book, 

Vln the German story of Bearskin, 
the soldier is hot turned into a K<i L 
but is under com pact with the evil one 
not to comb his hair nr wash his face 
for seven years, but to wear a bear sark 
or cloak. In this disguise he compels 
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THE HARK FOREST. 



The my tli pas sod into other forms. In every case the 
bonds of true love were severed; but the persons thus sepa¬ 
rated were sometimes brothers and sisters, sometimes parents 
and children. In the German story of the Twelve Brothers, 
the sister goes forth to search for the lost children in that 
great forest which reappears .in almost all tales of Te atonic 
folk-lore, the forest of the night or the winter, in which the 
huntsman or the king’s daughter, or the two babes, or 
Tanhauser or True Thomas, the prince, the tailor, or the 
soldier, lose their way, to fall in every instance into the 
hands of watches, or robbers, or magicians, sometimes malig¬ 
nant, sometimes merciful and almost genial. It is perhaps 
no exaggeration to say that under this type of solar legend 
(for, as turning on the presence or the absence of light and 
•warmth, these are all solar legends), four-fifths of the folk¬ 
lore of northern Europe may be ranged. The inhabitants of 
tins dark forest are the Fanis, by whom the wanderers are 
sometimes welcomed, sometimes slain. These wanderers, or 
stolen youths or maidens, can be recovered only through 
much su ffering on the part of those who seek them. In the 
tales of tin Twelve Brothers and the Six Swans, the sister 
must not utter a word for seven or for six years, an incident 
which, in the story of the Woodcutter’s Child, is changed 
into loss of voice, inflicted as a punishment by the angel who 
has charged her not to look into the thirteenth door of the 
palace in the land of Happiness, or in other words, into the 
treasure-house of Latin or Tan talcs- But the appetite for 
mythical narratives was easily gratified. Incidents repeated 
a thousand times, with different names and slight differences 
in their sequence or arrangement, never palled upon it. If 
Psychb has hard tasks to perform before recovering Eros, 
the Greek was as well content lo listen to the story of the 
same tasks as they are performed by Eros before he can 
recover Psyche. Thus the part of the latter in the legend of 
Appuleius is played by the former in the German stories of 


the king to give him one of bis daughters tlio story of Hans the Hedgehog; whoso 
in imarriagp, and the youngest cehisents enchantment is brought rn an end by 
to bo the victim, saying that a promise burning his skin, ns in the Deccan ^tury 
which has been made must be fept of the eueLumted rajah, 

The transformation is more eoiupb-te in 
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the White Snake and the Gulden Bird, the Queen Bee, 
Strong Hans, the Drummer, and many others. 1 

The common element of all these stories is the separation 
of two lovers by the intervention of a third person, who is 
represented sometimes as the mother, more often as another 
lover of the youth whose heart is given to the madden from 
whom he is to he parted. In the latter case, her great object 
is to prolong the separation for her own benefit; and we 
have at once the framework of the tales Which relate the 
sojourn of Odysseus in the abodes of Kirke and ICalypso. 
Penelope, like Psyche, is far away, and though Odysseus has 
not forgotten her and longs to be with her, still lie cannot 
escape from his irksome bondage. While the time of slum¬ 
ber firsts, he must tarry with the beau!: 1 fat. women who seek 
to wean him from his. early love. The myth is but the fruit 
of phrases which spoke of the sun as sojourning in the land 
of sleep, freed from all woes and. cares, 3 and but dimly re¬ 
membering the beautiful hues of morning under the magic 
charm of night. Thus in Ki»ke and Kalypso alike we have 
the moon-goddess beneath whose spell the sun may be said 
to slumber, and in the palace of the one and the hashing 
cave of the other we see the wonderful, home of Tara Bai, 
the Star-maiden, the Ursula or Selene of the modern. Indian 
tale. Girt with her zone of stars, the beautiful being who 
can neither grow old nor die sings the lulling song whose 
witching power no mortal may withstand. If she seeks for 
sensuous enjoyment, still her desire is not for the brutal 
pleasures which turn men into swine; 3 but to see before her 



1 ThU myth mip|ihar? in a very thin 
disguise in rim bulbul of Eriintfcm, Seottk 
Bonier Here wo have the 

forest, the maiden and her lover, while 
the robbera are a troop of knight a 
headed by an old and grey-hairad 
warrior * Winter h i nisei u The knight, 
.of course, fights with and slays aH tV iex- 
cup* the grey-haired chief, who is ttnf- 
fojjeci to gu home to tell the tale ; m 
other words, the mortal SI* do us a is skin, 
but the power of cold itself (her ini- 
in ortal sfoicis) cannot be destroyed. 
With this we imiy compare the death of 
Hulle while Ehrixos lives on. So, too, 
the youngest child of Kronoa is not 


devoured, and the youngest goat in 
Grimm’s story of the Wolf and the 
Seven Little Goals escapes the fate of 
the six Others, 

1 "Tity* 6§vi/&$ & ahyitev. 

So pin Phil H27. 

2 The turning' of the companions of 
Odysseus into swine k only another 
form of the more common transforma¬ 
tion into birds which the witches of 
Teutonic and Arabian folk-lore keep 
hung up in cuges round their walls. 
Compare the story of Jorindc and 
Joringel (Grimm) with that of Ptmchkiu 
in the Deccan Tales, and of the Two 
Sisters in the Arabian Arjhta. 




THE FAIRY QUEEN". 

the wise chief whose glory is in all lands is a happiness for 
which she is ready to sacrifice all her wealth and splendour. 
.Still her abode is full of a strange mystery, its magnificence 
is not the magnificence of the open sunshine, its pleasures 
are not the wholesome pleasures of the outer air. If then 
the sen tarries in her chambers, it is because he is under a 
spell, because Selene has cast her deep sleep upon Endy~ 
inhut, and Zeus has not yet sent Hermes to bid. Kalypso let 
Odysseus go. Thus in these Greek myths we have the 
germ and the groundwork of all those countless stories 
which speak of mortal men carried away from their homes 
to dwell with unseen beings beneath the earth. These beings 
are in each st -ry headed by a beautiful queen, whose will it 
is impossible to resist. This power is prominent in the myth 
which tells us that Thomas the .Rhymer was carried off in 
his youth, to .Fairyland, where he became possessed of vast 
and mysterious knowledge. At the end of seven years he 
was suffered to go back to the upper earth on condition of 
obeying the summons to return to Elfiand whenever it might 
he given. The bidding came while Thomas was making 
merry with some friends in the Tower of Ercildoune, A hart 
and a hind, it was said, had come from the neighbouring 
forest and were slowly moving up the street of the village. 
Thomas immediately rose, left the house, and following the 
animals to the wood was never seen again. 1 The story of 
Thomas is substantially identical with Chaucer’s Rhyme of 
Sir Thopas, in, whom the beauty of the Fairy Queen excites 
the same desire which the sight of Helen awakened in the 
VLhenian Peirithoos. 2 This fairy queen sometimes assumes 
the form of the Echidna ■who for a time made Her aides 

1 See ft, Border Mmstrelwj, i\\ 114. CavoTgani in Oatnioma, is cited by Sir 
Mr, Gould, in his chapter an tlw Maun- Walter Scott in Ms introduction to the 
ti<ui of VtsTV’s, notices among other Ballad of Tamlano, Mimtrdsy, 

Tories that of the KomiHelgi, Thorir's 3 Mr, Price (introduction to War- 
Kon, who its invited by Ingebjorg the ton J « History of English Poetry ^ 49) 
Troll queen to come and live with her, compares the journey of Thomas V> Elf- 
His $ Lseneo, however, is confined to land, lu the Scottish kill ad, with Ilian's 
three days, at the end of which he re* story ( Var< Hist. iii. J8) respecting 
tnrm home laden with treasure His Anostoa * the bourne from which no 
second visit was extended aver many traveller returns,’ and remarks that the 
years, and from this he returned blind prophetic power acquired by theK h vmor 
Tlie story told by Q&tnim of Tilbury, during his sojourn with the Fairy (fuoeo 
the scene of which is the mountain of is no novel feature in tlm history cdc 
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sojourn in her dwelling; but the Tailor’s son of Basle in the 
medkeval story had the courage neither of Heraldes nor of 
Sir Gawairt, and he was so terrified by the writhing of her 
tail that in spite of the beauty of her thee be fled after giving 
her only two of the three hisses which she had bargained 
for. 1 Such a myth as this, it is obvious, would, if subjected 
to Christian influence, exhibit the fairy queen as a malignant; 
demon who takes delight in corrupting the faith of true 
believers by plunging them into a horrible sensuality. Thus 
modified, the myth of Odysseus and Kulypso appeal’s as the 
story of Tauhauser, whom Venus entices into her magic cave, 
within the Horselberg (Ercildoune) or mountain of TTmda. 
After a time the sensuous enjoyment of the plane pahs upon 
him as upon Odysseus, and he makes his escape to the earth 
with a ‘weary load of siu upon his heart, for which he vainly 
seelcs to obtain absolution. 2 At last be comes before pope 
Urban IV., who tells him that his pastoral staff will put 
forth leaves and blossoms sooner than G od should pardon him. 
Tanhaiiser has scarcely departed when the staff is seen to 
bloom.; but it is too late. The minnesinger cannot he found, 
and he re-enters the Horselberg in despair, never to leave it 
again. Another modification, not less obvious and. more in 
accordance with the spirit of the medieval myth, would be 
that of mere sleep, and Endymicm would thus become the 


such iietions. * In one of Plutarch's 
tracts, Zte Defect. Orac* 21, a certain 
Cieom brotus on tertains the .company 
with sm account of an Eastern traveller 
whose character and fortune* arc sHTl 
more remark a hi o than those of the 
Scottish sver. Of this man we are told 
that he only appeared among his fellow 
mortals once a year. The rest of his 
time was spent in the society of nymphs 
and demons who had granted him an 
unur-nal share uf personal beauty, had 
rendem! him proof against disease, and 
supplied him with a fruit which was to 
satisfy Ins hunger, and of which ho par¬ 
took only once a month* He was, 
moreover, endowed with a miraculous 
gift of tongues; ids conversation resem¬ 
bled a contiminus flow of verse; his 
knowledge was universal, and an un¬ 
usual vimitation of prophetic fervour 
enabled him. to unfold the hidden secrets 


of futurity/ This is practically the 
story of the Tlimkimi Zalrmms, winch 
Herodotus refuses to believe, jy. 

1 Gou ld.. Curiom M y/Av, && second 
series, 223. 

'* The same story is presented in the 
rourmnee of Sir Launfal and the Fay 
Trynmonr, who bestows on him the 
never-ihiling purse, and in the tale of 
Oberon and Huori of Bordeaux. This 
0 heron is the dwarf king El he rich of 
thi Heldenbuch, who performs to Olnit 
the service discharged by Oberon to 
Jiuon. Tho story of Tanhaiiser, again, 
is only another form of the legend of 
Ogier the Dane, who is Titlaonos re- 
stored to a yout h, which, like that of 
Meleasrros, is to last ab long as a brand 
which the fairy gives him remains mi- 
eon sum ed* —K e ightl &y $ Faint/ Mythoio0 t 
34, et seep 




type of other shimborers to whom a century was hut as a 
day. Among such is Epimenides, who while tending 
sheep fell asleep one day in a cave, and did not wake until 
more than fifty years had passed away. But Epimenides 
was one of the Seven Sages, who reappear iti the Seven 
Manes of Leicester, 1 and in the Seven Champions of Chris¬ 
tendom ; and thus the idea of seven sleepers was at once 
suggested. This idea finds expression in the remarkable 
legend of the seven sleepers of Ephesus; and the number 
seven is further traced by 'Mr. Could through other medneval 
stories. ( .Barbaras sa changes his position every seven years. 
Charlemagne starts in his chair at similar im -mils, Olger 
XMn.sk stamps his iron mace on the floor every seven years.’ 
To the number of these sleepers must be added Arthur wlio 
slumbers in Avallon, waiting for the time when he shall 
wake up to free Britain once more; Sebastian Of Portugal; 
the three Tells of Bultli; the priest of the Church of Hngia 
Sophia, who bides the day when the Turk shall be driven 
from Constantinople; and Boabdil, the last of the Moorish 
kings of Spain, who lies spell-bound within the hill of the 
Alhambra, in a slumber broken only on the eve of St. John,’* 
who himself slumbers at Ephesus. 

The same mystic number is found in the seven Bi sk is of 
ancient Hindu traditions. These Eishis are the media or 
instruments through which the divine Veda was imparted 
to mankind. Tn its widest meaning the word was taken to 
denote the priestly bards who conducted the worship of the 
gods; but they are spoken, of sometimes as the poets who 
compose the songs and present them to the deities whom 
they celebrate, and sometimes as the mere mouthpieces of 
these gods. They are mortal, and yet they are united with 
immortals, and are rivals of the gods. But although the idea 
most promptly associated with them is that of wisdom, they 
are sometimes mentioned in language which carries us back 
to the etymological meaning of the name. With their true 
hymns, vre are toM, they caused the dawn to arise and the 

! liergnsson, The Irish before the Alhambra, /Legend of tliet Two . Diadreist 
Conrtwjtl. ' Statues.’ 

* Washington Irving, Tales of the 
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sun to shine for the afflicted Vayn and Mann. 1 The names 
of the Rishis are variously given, Mann with Bhrigm, 
Angiras and others, being sometimes reckoned among them : 
but of the whole number seven attained a pre-eminent dig¬ 
nity. With Mann, according to one version, they entered 
into the ark while the earth lay beneath the waters of the 
flood, arid therein abode with him until the vessel rested on 
the peak called Nanbandbana from the binding of the ship. 
In the account of this flood the Brahmana story introduces a. 
fish which guides the ark as the Delphian Apollon guides 
the vessel of the Cretan mariners to Krisa. 2 

The main story connected with the Rishis has already 
been noticed as the result of an equivocal word. 3 The notion 
of making bright conveyed also the idea of gladdening and 
cheering, and hence arkslmh became a, name not only for the 
sun, but for a hymn or song of praise, and the makers or 
singers of these hymns were naturally termed Rishis Or 
gladdeners. It was not less natural that, as the Rising or 
sages took a stronger hold on the imagination of the people, 
the seven arks has or stars should be converted into rising, 
and that the rishis should be said to have their abode in 
them* Among the Western Aryans, as lyhos, the glistening, 
denoted the wolf, arhtos became a- name for the bear, and 
stood to the Sanskrit rikska in the relation of the Greek 
titemv, a carpenter, to ta.ksd.um, and. the Latin pectus, a 
breast, to vekshae ; 4 and then the seven stars were ne¬ 
cessarily converted into seven hears, while the sages whom 
the Hindu placed in those shining orbs survived as the seven 
wise men of Hellas, to reappear under different forms, as we 
have already seen, elsewhere. 

In the name of Manu, the friend of the Rishis, we have 
simply a.nd strictly rrum, as the measurer or the thinker. 
The same root has also yielded names for the moon and the 
month, r ’ while in Europe, as in Asia, there arose the idea of' 

1 12. V. viii, 76, t, and 91, 1; Muir, - Max Muller, Sanskrit Literature. 
Sanskrit Testis, part iii. p. 119, During 526, 
this tirno of oppression and sorrow* it ik * Book i, oh. hi. 

Maid tlmt Vi f hmt thrift* measured the * Mux Muller, Ledums o?t Language, 
mundane regions for Manu. i?. V* vi. second series, 361. 

4 % 13; Muir, part iv. p. 71- s Greek, phv f M^ J * moolis. 
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a man of whom fchey spoke as the son of heaven and earth. 
In India lie was known as Maim Svayambhuva. the child of 
Svayambku, the self-existent, or, like the Hellenic Minos, 
the son of Europe, the da wn, as Vaivasti, the worshipper or 
child of Vivas vat, the sim, whose wife Samnyu, having* borne 
the twin Asvius, the steeds or horsemen, left in her place 
another like herself, Savania, who became the mother of 
Ma.ua. 1 Bat Manu is also not mifreqoontly called the son 
of Byaus or of Brahma., just as the German tribes spoke of 
their ancestor Manu as the son of Tiw or Tuisco. 
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Section V.—DAWK GODDESSES. 

The name Ushas reappears in the Greek Eds, and Ushas, Ushas and 
like Eds, is the goddess of the dawn or morning. 2 The Eos ’ 
language addressed to her betokens a more distinct person¬ 
ality than that even of Vamua and Indr a, because ike wor¬ 
shipper in addressing her speaks always from the heart, and 
his words are the manifest utterances of love. She is the 
daughter of the heaven, who brings with her light and life 
and joy; she drives away pain and anguish; she is the 
image of undying youth, for day by day she appears in 
unfading beauty, although they who look upon her grow 
daily older and at last die. 3 


1 PMesm' Max Muller, Levtmes 

ZanffMffe t second series, 482* 503, 

thinks that Manu may haifa been called 
Savarni, as meaning the Manu oi all 
colours, i.e. of all tribeu or castes, while 
Savdtntu the second wife of the sttti, is 
dimply the twilight in which he dies, 
just as the myth that Saranyfl had left 
her twins behind, meant only that the 
Dawn had disappeared. The root man 
iy taken also to denote * backward 
thought, rememhrnn g and admSpisldng; 
whence the popper mmie Mentor, the 
ad riser/ With this may be compared 
the name Juno Mon eta: and thug 
AtMnA. when she appears among the 
suitors before the great vengeance of 
Odysseus, is naturally said to assume 
the likeness of Mentor. 

2 The root IDS, to burn, appears as 
USH in Sanskrit. $Vom this Ushas is 
formed without any vowel modification. 

‘ Xhe G-rajco-Xbalian people- raised the 


rowel by regular process to au, and 
formed amo s, which received no further 
inmwo in Greek, but in Latin a 
secondary noun was formed from the 
primary one, that is wn, Now both 
Greeks and Italians, as Is well knuwi), 
disliked tb& sound* between t wo vowels: 
the Greeks generally dropped it, and so 
got av(a)4s : the Latins changed it to r, 
and made aurora: the verb appears as 
wra? —PeiJe, Ik (reduction to Gm k and 
Latin Ktyin dogj/ } hi. The Lithuanian 
form of the word is Ausera, 

3 JIgtico the decrepitude of some of 
the mythical beings beloved by tho 
Dawito This ia the idea of the myth of 
Eos and Tlthonos, and it seems to bo 
united with that of Qdin, ftaritri, or 
Odysseus t he wanderers, in the story of 
the’Wandering Jew* The myth is here, 
as we might expect, strangely distorted : 
but the Jew imis* Wander on until the 
evening of the world is come. 
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t tfshas, nourishing all, comes daily like a matron, con¬ 
ducting all transient (creatures) to decay'd 1 

c The divine and ancient Delias,, horn again and again and 
bright with unchanging hues, wastes away the life of a 
mortal, like the wife of a hunter cutting up the birds. 5 2 

‘ How long is it that the dawns have risen ? How long 
will tlioy rise? 

‘ Those mortals who beheld, the pristine Us has dawning 
have passed away: to ns she is now visible, and they ap¬ 
proach who will behold her in after times. 5 3 

Like the Greek Athene, she is pure and unsullied, the 
image of truth and wisdom. 

f Ushas, endowed With truth, who art the sister of Bhava, 
the sister of Varuna, be thou hymned first of the gods. 5 

1 Dnhnpeding divine rites, although, wearing away the ages 
of mankind, the Dawn shines the likeness of the mornings 
that have passed, or that are to be for ever, the first of those 
that arc to come. 5 4 

in all this, although it determines the source of later 
myths beyond all possibility of question, there is little or no 
mythology ; and we have advanced, scarcely more than half¬ 
way on the road to a full-formed myth, even when we read 
that £ the night, her sister, prepares a. birth-place for her 
elder sister (the day), and having made it known to her 
departs; 5 5 that Du- night and dawn 4 of various complexions, 
repeatedly born but ever youthful, have traversed in their 
revolutions alternately from a remote period earth and heaven 
—night with her dark, dawn with her luminous limbs, 5 0 or 
that c of all the sisters who have gone before a successor 
daily follows the one that has preceded. 5 7 It is this very 
tra.nsp rency of meaning which imparts value to almost 
every expression of praise in the hymns addressed to her. 

She shines upon us .like a young wife, rousing every 
living being to go to his work. The fire had to be kindled 
by men : she brought light by striking down darkness. 

1 It. H. Wilson, jj* F. 8mkrfst f u 129, from her is closely all Sod to the 

JJ lb* i. 274 d i. 298. myth of Ktoiiob, anil Fimub to Ho at (ho 

4 Jj; ii« 8. 10* f M. ii, 12* n ot of the many popuhu 4 German and 

* ii. u 109. Norse stories, in which the bride of the 

7 ///. ii. 12, The idea of TTslms ns king is acciiBod of being a murdered 
bringing to an end the days which who destroys her own children. 






THB DAWJ\ r LIGHT. 

f She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving towards 
every one she grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant; 
garment. The mother of the cows, the leader of the dogs, 
she shone gold-coloured, lovely to behold. 

‘ She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god, who 
leads the white and lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was 
seen revealed by her rays, with bri lliant treasures slie follows 
every one, 

( Thou, who art a blessing when tliou art near, drive far 
away the unfriendly; make the pastures wide, give ns safety. 
Remove the haters, bring treasures. Raise up wealth to the 
worshipper, thou mighty .Dawn, 

‘ Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou 
who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who gayest us 
food, who givest us wealth in Cows, horses, and chariots. 5 1 

The hymns speak especially of thy broad-spreading light of 
Tishas i and this Hush of dawn suddenly passing across the 
heaven takes us at once to the many names of like meaning 
which belong to the Hellenic solar beings. She ' shines 
wide 5 (TJrvasi), like Euryphassa and Eurydifce, like Evtry- 
ganeia, Eurynome, and Europe. As the daughter of Ryans, 
who chases away the darkness of the night, she goes before 
[ndra, Savitar, and Stirya, She reveals mysteries and opens 
the ends of heaven, where the Fanis had hidden away the 
cows of which she is the mother’. She tells the Angiras 
where they are to be found, and as she lightens the sky she 
is said to drive her own herds to their pastures. She is sent 
especially to awaken men; but she is charged to let the 
Fanis (the dark powers) sleep. She is the beloved of all 
men and the darling of the god of love, Aniruddha, the 
rofjstlesSj 1 who thus receives the name TTshapati, lord of the 
dawn ; and finally, we have in Tishas the germ of the idea 
which found its most graceful expression in the Hellenic 
Athen&, and its most majestic develupement in the Latin 
Minerva. The Sanskrit bud It means both to wake and to 
know, and vatjund has the double meaning of light and 
knowledge, just as the notions of knowledge and of creative 
power are both expressed by the root jan and the English 

1 h\ r. vii. 77* u ipw&lKcvn pdxw* —Soph. AnL 7S.L 
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eo,n and ken, Hence Ushas is said to enable me& to cross 
the frontier of darkness, and, as the seer, to give light far 
and wide. e Waking every mortal to walk about, she receives 
praise from every thinker/ Thus, as the Bay, she is the 
mother of the Divine Night, who reveals all her splendour 
after she has driven away her sister the Twilight.' Of the 
birth of Athene fully armed from the head of Zeus, when 
cloven by the axe of Hephaistos, the poets of the Iliad and 
Odyssey say nothing; hut the presence of the story in the 
Hesiodie Theogony is a conclusive argument against any 
inference which, might be drawn from their silence, even ii 
ITshas were not, as she actually is, spoken of in the Veda as 
sprung from the forehead of Dyaus, the sky.* 

But Balms is only one of many names for the light of early 
morning. As Ahana, site plays the part as well as bears the 
name of Athene. and of Daphne. The word expresses the 
Idea of burning light; and although it occurs only once in 
the Big Veda, 3 the flexibility of the old mythology justifies 
us in attributing to Ahana all that .is told us of Tishas or of 
Sarama,' 1 If then we apply to Dab.anit the phrases which 
spoke of Tishas as pursued by the Sun, who slays though 
he loves her, or as dying in his aims, we see at once an oil- 
shoot from the parent stem which in the West yielded the 
myths of Bap hue and of Prokris. Daphne too is loved by 
Phoiboe, and, like Ahana, she files from his face until she 
takes refuge in the Peneian stream* But in some passages 
of the Veda the idea of her might remains too prominent 
to allow much room for that of love. 

4 This strong and manly deed also thou hast performed, 0 
Xndra, that thou struckest the daughter of Dyaus, a woman 
difficult to vanquish. 

$ non ml series, 503. 

4 ■ Ah mill coined near to every bouse* 
alio who Dittoes every day to be known, 

4 Dyotana (the dawn), the active 
maiden* cornea 1j*ck for evermore ; she 
etgoys always the first of all goods/— 
IL V. i..123, 4* 

1 c AthSnA as far as letters go, would 
correspond to a Sanskrit Ah An A, which 
is but a slightly differing variety of 
Alum4/ — Max M filler* Lecture, second 
series, 503. 


1 The benignant aspect of night mwnt 
he carefully borne in mind, as the gerrn 
of the myths of Airteria, Asterodia, 
Kiilyptift, and other Fairy Queens. 
Under all these mrms wo have the vb$ 
rpthla jH€yd\^y KV&& wv KTidfoljjfKi of 
JEadhylos, A(ju»% 356. As such, Night 
is invoked in the Veda to ■ drive away 
the wolf and the thief, and curry her 
worshippers safety across' (to the light), 
-—if. F, x* 127 : Muir, Sanskrit T&ets % 
part iy, p. 123. 

2 Max Muller. Lectures on Lmgmm 




THE CHARIOT OF THE HAWN. 41 

‘Yea, ftfi 1 !. the daughter of Dyaus, tlie magwifled, the CHAP 
Dawn, thou, O Indra, a great hero, hast ground to pieces. _ 

j The Dawn rushed off from her crashed ear, fearing that 
Indra, the bull, might strike her. 

* This her car lay there, well ground to pieces. She went 
fhr away.’ 1 

More commonly, however, she is beloved by aft the gods, 
and the Asvine bear her away triumphant in her chariot. 

But it is to the phrases which, speak of the dawn, uuder Saramft. 
the name of Sarairui, that we must look for the germ of the 
great epics of the western Aryans. It is indeed only the 
germ, and no fancy can be more thoroughly groundless than 
that which would regard the Hellenic representative of 
Saramd as derived from the dawn-goddess of the Hindu. 
Identity of names and of attributes can prove nothing- 
more than the affinity of legends, which, as differing not 
only in local colour but also in the form of thought, must 
point to some common source in a past yet more remote. 
Whatever may be the precise meaning of the name, whether 
Sarama or Saranyu. be taken to denote the storm-cloud or 
the morning", there is no doubt that the root of the word is 
sm\ to creep or go, which we find in serf ent as well as in the 
Greek Erinys and SarpMom In the Kig Veda, Saramil is 
especially the guardian of the cows of Indra, and as his 
messenger she goes to the Fanis, who have stolon them 
away. She, too, like Ushas, is said to be the first to spy 
out the deft in the rock where the Fanis, like Caeus, had 
hid the plundered cattle, and, like Here kies, she is the first 
to hear their lowings. Like Ush.as also, she walks in a 
straight path : but when she comes to the stronghold of the 
Fanis, a conference follows in. which we see unmistakably 
the dawn peering about through the sky, in search of the 
bright clouds, and restoring them in all their brilliance and 
beauty to the broad pastures of the heaven. 

* The Fanis said, “ With what intention did Sarama reach 
this place ? for the way is far, and leads tortuously away, 

Win-i,t was your wish with us V How was the night ? How 
did you cross the waters of the Rasa t J 33 

1 R. V. It, sc. 1 
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t The Panin: ‘i What; kind of man is Indra, 0 Sarama, 
what is his look, he as whose messenger then eomesi from 
afar ? Let him come hither, and we will .make friends with 
him, and then he may be the cowherd of our cows.” 

c Sarama : cc I do not know that he is to he subdued, for it 
is he himself that subdues, he as whose messenger I canfe 
hither from afar. Deep streams do not overwhelm him ; 
you, Fanis, will lie prostrate, killed, by Indra,” 

( The Panis : “ Those cows, 0 Sarama, which thou desirest, 
fly about the ends of the sky, 0 darling. Who would give 
them up to thee without lighting ? for our weapons too are 
sharp,” 

c Sarama : “ Though your words, 0 Fanis, be unconquer¬ 
able, though your wretched bodies be arrowproof, though 
the way to you be hard to go, Brihaspati wall not bless yon 
for either.” 

‘ The Fanis : a That store, 0 Sarama, is fastened to the 
rock, furnished with cows, horses, and treasures. Fanis 
watch it who are good watchersthou tut come in vain to 
this bright place.” 

‘ Sarama : “Let the Fishhs come here fired with Soma, 
A hast a (Indra), and the ninefold Angiras:. they will divide 
the stable of cows; then the Fanis • will vomit out this 
speech.” 

* The Panis : “ Even thus, 0 Sarama, tliou ait come hither, 
driven by the violence of the gods; let us make thee our 
sister, do not go away again; we will give thee part of the 
cows, 0 darling.” 

‘ Sarama i “ X know nothing of brotherhood or sisterhood: 
Indra knows it, and. the awful Angiras. They seemed to me 
anxious for their cows when I came: therefore got away 
■from here, 0 Fanis, far away. 

t£ Go far away, Panis, far away; let the cows come out 
straight, the cows which Brihaspati found hid away, Soma, 
the stones, and the wise Bishis.” ; 1 


The cows 
of fiatlru. 


This hymn, seemingly so transparent in its meaning, be¬ 
comes unin telligible if interpreted of any other being than 


1 Max Miilkr, Lecture on Language, sec ond p cries, 465* 
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the Dawn in her struggle with the powers of darkness : and CHAP, 
lienee it seems a superfluous task to show that all ilie essential -— 
features of Tishas reappear in Sarama ; that like Tishas Sarama 
is followed by Indra, and that walking' first she reveals the 
treasures -which had been hidden away; that both alike go 
to the uttermost ends of heaven; that both break the strong¬ 
holds of the Pauls* both a,re the mothers and deliverers of 
the cows; both drive forth their cattle to the pastures j both 
walk in the right path and besto w wealth and blessings upon 
men. Every phrase tells us of some change in the heaven 
from the time when the sun sinks to sleep in the west to the 
moment when bis face is first seen again in the east. As 
the light of evening dies away, the power of the darkness is 
restored, and the Fanis extinguish., the bright-coloured clouds 
which have looked down on the death of the Sun, or in other 
words they steal the cows of Indra,, the cattle which Phae- 
thousa and Lampetie feed in the rich pastures of Helios. Du¬ 
ring the weary hours of night they are shut up in the demon's 
prison-house : but at length the messenger of the day comes to 
reclaim her children. With a lain': flush she starts slowly 
from the doors of the east. Her light, creeping along the 
dark face of the sky, seeing to ebb and flow like the sea- 
tide j and so might Sarama be said to hold parley with the 
Pauls who refuse to yield up their plunder. But the Hawn 
is only the messenger of one far mightier than herself, and 
if they will not yield to her, they shall feel the force of the 
arm of Indra; and the. conference with the Pan is, which 
answers to the spreading of the Dawn, ends in their over¬ 
throw, as soon as Indra appears in his chariot-—in other 
words, when the Sun is risen. 

In the Rig Yeda, Saramfi steadily refuses the bribes offered The ., 
to her by the Panis. Another turn was given to the tale ^'^ of 
when the faithfulness of Sarama was represented as not in¬ 
vincible. Sarama, we are told in the Anukramanika, was 
sent as the dog of the gods to seek for the strayed or stolen - 
herds, and when she espied them, in the town of Yala, the 
Panis strove to make her an accomplice in their theft. But 
although she refused to divide the booty, she yet drank a 
cup of milk which they gave her, and returning to Indra 
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denied that sbe had seen the cows. On this iruira kicked, 
tier, and the milk which she vomited, up gave the lie to her 
words. Here, then, we have in its germ the faithlessness of 
the Spartan Helen, who in name as in her act is SararaS., 1 
find who speaks of herself as the dog-eyed or dog-faced, 
although hy none else, is the name ever applied to her. Thus 
the Greek carried away with him the root of the great Tro¬ 
jan epic from the time when he parted from his ancient 
kinsfolk, lie to find his way to his bright Hellenic home, 
they to take up their abode in the land of the seven streams. 
For him, Helen and Haris, i lrishis and Achilleus were already 
in existence. For him Plioibos already dwelt in Delos, and 
Sarpeddn ruled in the land of the golden river. So, again, 
it makes lint little difference whether the Sarameya, some¬ 
times but rarely mentioned in the Big Veda, be definitely 
the son of Sarama, or whether the word remained a mere 
epithet tor any one of the gods who might denote the 
morning. The name itself i.s etymologically identical with 
that of Hermes • and the fact that he is addressed as the 
watchdog of the bouse 9 may have led to the notion which 
made him in later times the hound which served as the mes¬ 
senger of the gods, and which in the story of Prokris reap¬ 
pears at the feet of Artemis. 3 

Another name from the same root which has furnished 


1 {fee Appendix E. 

1 Professor Mill lor notices that: in a 
hymn of the seventh took of the Big 
Veda, Vastoshpalh the lord nf the house, 
a kind of Jar, s called Summejn* and 
is certainly addressed a* tho watchdog 
of the house: and he adds that this 
dedy would tlum denott the poop of 
day eumeivtd ss a person, watompg 
unseen at the doors of heaven during 
tho night and giving his first hark in 
the morningf Tho feat ures oj the deify 
thus conceived are brought out with 
.sufficient dearness in the following 
verses; 

* "When thou, bright Sarameya, opened 

thy teeth, 0 red one, spears .serin 
to glisten on thy jaws as thou 
swaJIow?st, Sleep, sleep. 

* Bark at the thief* Sam-thrya, or at the 

robber* 0 restless one, Now thou 
barkast at the worshippers of In dm. 


Why dost thou distress us? Sleep 

sleep. 1 — m Language, 

second series, 4?;h 

* dog of tm moiritiig is promi¬ 
nent ld the Norse tnh of Bmfcy Bride, 
Wliile the hero lies in a pit" full of 
snakes (Helios in the land of the 
throttling serpent), a lovely lady (Vshm 
or Sara in 4) comes into the palace 
Kit-chon the connection, m with Boots 
or Cirnlt rella among the ashes* lying in 
the tire of the hearth or oven—arid asks 
the kitchen maid tor a brush 'Then 
nht* brushed her hair, mid as she brushed 
down dropped gold, A iittie dog was at 
her heel* and to him she said Rmi out 
iit rlfi .Flo, and see if it wili soon he day.” 
This fhe said three times, nod the third 
tune that sue sent the dog it was just 
^bdut fhe tin e the dawn beg>n & to peep. 1 
flic old in) t % could not be retained with 
greater fidelity. 


SARAtfrO AND EHINYS. 


those of Saraum, Helen, Hermes, and Sarpedon, is found in niAP, 

(a feminine of Sava mu., in whom some discern the -1* 

dark and impetuous stormcloud. 1 r i'he phrases employed 
when the poet addresses her all seem to point in another 
direction. Like Ushas, she is spoken of as the mare, and as 
the mother of twins. The male t>arunyu is in like iTiannei 
called a. horse, and |he goddess herself is the mother of the 
twins Yam a ami Yami, and again of Nasatya and Basra, the 
twin As vim or steeds, who represent the Dioskouroi. the 
persons with whom this dualism connects her indicate at 
once her real nature, and with Sammy n she takes her place 
by the side of the two A.hans or Dawns, of Imlrd, the two 
Indras, of Dyava, the double Dyaus, of Ushasau, the two 
mornings, of Agm, the two Agnie, of Vanudi, the two 
Yaninas. 

But as Sarama is Helen, so Saranyu is Erinys j and here Erinys. 
too the seed, which in the East sprang up only to withei 
away, shot up in the West to a portentous growth. It was 
certainly no Euphemism which spoke of the Erinyes as the 
gentle beings or Eumenides, and there was no incongruity 
in giving the name to the Dawn-mother Demetei. Hence 
in spite of all the failure of memory, and of' the fearful cha¬ 
racter which Erinys had assumed, the poet who tells the 
terrible tale of Oidipoue could not but make him die in the 
sacred grove of beings who, however awful to others, \v( a 
always benignant to him—in groves which to the storm- 
tossed wanderer were the Hyperborean gardens into which 
grief, and fear, and anguish could never enter. The change 
which converted the beautiful fcaranyii into the avenging 
furies of ^achylos has excited the wonder of some who 
hesitate on this account to believe that Erinys and Saranyu 
can come to us from a common source. It is more than 
probable that their scepticism arises from the notion that, 
comparative mythologists derive the Greek from the Sanskrit 
deity. It is enough to say that they do not. 

The change itself is one which could scarcely fail to be The 

' w Hnrpiee 

. Roth, quoted fy Professor Max 1 Professoy Max Muller seems to 
MiilW M 404 The name Bself, ns iu see in D&mflt&r, not the earth, but the 
B enn^, Sara**, and ipA. may express d-ovn-mntlier. IJyftvi M4t«r, coKc^mly 
any motion, slow or mpid. Big to I)yansp l t,r.-/A 617. 
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brought about. Tlie Harpies, who in our Homeric poems 
a,re the beautiful daughters of Thaumas and Elefctra, appear 
in the fEneid of Virgil as foul jnousters, who do the work of 
vultures. The Ara, or prayer of the longing heart, 1 became 
more and more the curse which the weak uttered against 
their tyrants. Indra and Photbos, who, as the sun-gods, see 
and hear all things, become almost- more dreaded for their 
destructive power, than loved for their beneficence. As 
representing the day with its searching light, Varuna and 
Indra are the avengers of all iniquity; and in this sense it 
could not fail to be said of evil-doers that Saranyu would 
find them out. The old phrase survives with Its clearness 
scarcely dimmed in the Hesiodic Theogony. Night there is 
the mother of Strife (Kris), and of all the evils that come of 
Strife | ~ but she is also the mother of righteous recompense 
(Nemesis). In other words, the evil deeds done in the night 
will receive their reward when brought to light in the day; 
and thus, according to JEschylos the Erinyes also are 
daughters of the Night, who, like the Drukhs, the Vedic 
Ate, track out the sins of men. It was in truth impossible 
that, the germ once given, its developements should fail to 
be modified by time and place, by power of imagination anti 
failure of memory. The Ate of the Iliad is the spirit merely 
of mischievous folly, and as such, she is hurled by Zeus from 
Olympus, for postponing the birth of Herakles to that of 
Eurv sthe us; the Ate of iEschylos is the sleepless doom 
which broods over a house until the vengeance for the 
shedding of innocent blood has been exacted to the utter¬ 
most farthing. There is nothing wonderful therefore in the 
process which changed the lovely Saranyu of the Veda- into 
the awful goddesses 3 of Athens; and if the Erinys of the 
Iliad is called hateful, yet she wanders in the air and hears 
the summons addressed to her from the land, of darkness. 4 
In the fact- that at Athens there were statues only of two 
Erinyes, we have perhaps a memory of that- early dualism 
which is so marked a feature in the mythology of the Veda. 

But if Eds and Zeus remained to the Greeks what Ushus 

1 ^jrWKaiffo irai’foj ytv4p$at* — ” Tim. TheOiU 226. 

Herod. v: : . 63. a feu. 4 11 , x £71. 





and Dyaus were to the Hindu, there were other names which CHAP, 
seem to have been transplanted to Hellenic soil only to die, -_ 1 , l t_ 


Among these is Argennos in whose honour Agamemnon 
is said to have built a temple to Aphrodite Argyunis on 
the banks of Kepblsos. The name in the West had no 
meaning: but in the Vedie Arjmii we have simply an 
epithet denoting the brilliance of the dawn, while in the 
later Hindu mythology, Arjuna comes before us as standing 
to Krishna in the relation of Lux man to Hama, of Phaethbn 
to Helios, or of Patroklos to Achiileua. 

The analysis of all these myths proves convincingly that Xh« cows 
for human thought in its earliest stages the danger lay not 
in the poverty of language, but in its superabundant wealth, gtkis. 
The heaven, the sun, the dawn, the clouds, might be de¬ 
scribed by a thousand names, all truthfully and vividly 
denoting the thing spoken of in one of its countless aspects. 

But th‘ characteristic features so marked were found in 
more than one object. If the sun shone brightly or moved 
rapidly, so did the horse. If the clouds gave nourishment 
to the thirsty earth, so did the cows bestow a gift scarcely 
less necessary for man, The words which told of the one 
would, serve also to designate the other; and so in fact we 
find that they did. The cow received its name as the moving 
animal : the horse was named from its speed, asvan, or from 
its colour, harit, the glistening—rohit, the brown: and all 
these names were of necessity applied to the sun, the dawn, 
and the sky, first in their strictly etymological sense, but 
insensibly, and by an inevitable result, in the meaning to 
which usage gradually confined each word. Thus, when the 
no me asvan was reserved especially for the horse, the sun, 
who had been hitherto called asvan simply as speeding 
through the sky, now himself became the steed who hurries 
across the broad heaven. 1 The impulse once given issued in 
an il l most incredible wealth of metaphor. The horse as the 
bearer of burdens was called vahni; 2 but the flames also 
bore their burdens into the air, and the rays of the sun 

1 The process m completely analysed Teher** the Or^k fyw, and in com- 
by Proftajisor Max Muller, 4 Comparative pound words kn cervix, the neck, u* 

Mythology/ (Jhips, <jfa; ii. 1T2, &c. carrying the head, 

■■ The root m found in the Latin 
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BOOK brought big light to man. Tims the flame of fire and the 

— solar rajs, being both alike vahni, becaaie vehement and 
fiery horses. So, too, the morning and the evening, the 
gloaming and the dawn, became, as we have seen, twin 
steeds—the Asvins—joined together in a mysterious bond 
■which made it impossible to draw a line between the ap¬ 
proach of the one and the vanishing of the other. But this 
step taken rendered another step necessary. The glorious 
being whose light, wakes a, sleeping world to life must be 
enthroned in a burning chariot, of whiqh the rays that 
stream across the heaven must be the gleaming steeds ; and 
thus the san who had himself been Hari, the flashing, now 
became Indra, or Surra, or Savitar, whose oar was drawn by 
the glistening Barits. Where we say that ‘the sun is 
rising,’ or that ‘he is high in the heaven/ they said, ‘the 
sun has yoked his steeds for his journey/ or that ‘ his horses 
ha ve borne his chariot to the house of Dyans/ But how 
little the name Harit had lost its original meaning, is clear 
from the many terms which are used in describing them. 
The Vedic poet knew well the differences of meaning in the 
words which he uttered when he spoke of them, as Harits, 
or .Bohits, or Arusbis ; yet under each of these names was 
growing up a distinct personality, and thus the Harits, 
whose number is given sometimes as seven, sometimes as 
ten, become sisters who fly on beautiful wings/ But while 
even in India, the idea of loveliness was beginning to predo¬ 
minate over that of mere animal strength, among the West¬ 
ern Aryans the glistening Harits became the lovely Ctiantes 
whom the Latins called the Gratae and we the Graces. . Yet 
by the side of these fair creations of Human thought, the 
root which yielded these names was dxseburging a more 
homely function; and the grease with which our wheels are 
rubbed i.s but another form of the names of Charts in the 
Iliad, and the Graces of Oanova, 

Arushi. Arushij however, is only the feminine form of arvan, a horse; 

and the masculine arasha is a common Vedic epithet for the 
sun. But this name is applied to him only at his rising. 
He is arusha, when ‘ Night goes away from her sister the 

‘ Max Miilk'r, 0j§pSj <fvj. ii. 13), 







ARUSHA AS I) EKOS. 



dawn, and the dark one opens the path for the bright god.’ 
Bnt amah a is also a child. * The seven sisters have nursed 
him, the joyful, the white one, as he was born, the Arusha 
with great might; as horses go to the foal that is born, so 
did. the gods bring up his son when ho was born.’ 1 He has 
the eyes ol a man, and he is also Sapamas, with beautiful 
wings. More evidence can scarcely be needed to show that 
in this picture we have the Hellenic god of love, the bright 
and winged Eros. But further, as Professor Max Muller 
has noted in his exhaustive analysis of this myth, Arusha is 
called the young child of Dyaus, the child of heaven , the sun 
of strength. He is the first of the gods, as coming at; the 
point of the days; and of his two daughters (the Snow- 
White and Bose-lied of German folk-lore), the one is clad in 
stars, the other is the wife of Svar, the son. He moves 
swift as thought, longing for victory: he is the love or 
desire, Kama, of all men ; and as irresistible in his strength, 
he is UsMpati, lord of the dawn. With all these phrases 
the mythology of the Greeks is in thorough harmony. Al¬ 
though, according to later poets, Eros is a son of Zeus and 
of Gaia., or Aphrodite, or Artemis, we may fairly assert; that 
in the Hesiodic theogony, as in the Veda, he is ‘the first of 
the gods/ for with Chaos, Gaia-, and Tartaros, he makes up 
the number of self-existent deities. Still, although appearing 
thus in the awful silence of a formless universe, he is the 
most beautiful of all the gods, and he conquers the mind and 
will both of gods and of men. The transition was easy to 
the thought of Er6s, ever bright and fair as (like Yavishtha 
or. Hephaistos) the youngest of the gods, as the companion 
of the Cha-iites, as the child of the Chans Aphrodite: and 
this association of Eros and Charis brings us back to Arusha 
and the glistening Iiariis, who bear Him across the wide seas 
of heaven. 2 3 
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1 Thia is precisely the picture of (lie 
'Mnsli nnnsfog the info in Fhoibos in we 

Homeric hymn. Max Millar, Vk lie. 

3 In his notes on the Big V* da SankUa^ 
™L u p* 11, Profom>r Max MnHer, not¬ 
ing the objections made to some of hfo 
interprctatioDB of passages in which the 
word Amalia occur a, on the ground that 


in them (he word \h an epithet of Agni, 
Indm, or 8urya, remarks that this olijeo 
t-iuai would apply 1 to many other names 
originally intended for these conceptions, 
but which, nevertheless in the course of 
time, become independent namea of in¬ 
dependent demea/ 
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rook The brilliant stood*, reappear in the myth of Medeia. m 

- -^—- the dragons who bear her mysterious chariot through the 

Shakes air. The name dragon, inde04j denotes simply any keen- 
dr^oiis. sighted thing, and in its other .form, Dorkas, is applied to a 
gazelle. We shall presently see that a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the serpent as an object of love and affection* 
and the snake which is regarded (whether as Ahi, Vritra, or 
Ahriman) with profound hatred. But the serpent-worship 
of the Bast and West is founded on the emblem of the 
Linga, 1 and belongs to a class of ideas altogether different 
from those which were awakened by the struggle of darkness 
against the light and the sun. This darkness is everywhere 
described as a snake or serpent: but the names applied to 
Alii and Vritra do not imply keenness of sight, and the 
enemy of Indra and Phoibos becomes on Hellenic soil a 
dragon, only because the boast had there received this as its 
special uame. The tradition, however, survived that the 
steeds of the sun were also I)ratonies or keen-eyed things, 
and. thus they not only draw the chariot of Medeia, 'bo; 
reveal to Iamos the knowledge of things to come. These 
snakes who nurse the infant prophet on the violet beds are 
the flashing-eyed messengers of morning, not the devouring 
serpents of darkness who seek to slay the new-born ITerakles 
in his cradle. 

Sorcery, As possessing this gift of the dragon-chariot bestowed on 
^nihwteli- her by Helios, Medeia is emphatically the wise woman ; and 
in this myth we liave probably the groundwork of those no¬ 
tions which were finally developed into the system of sorcery 
and witchcraft. The knowledge of Medeia came to her 
from the same superhuman source with the inspiration of 
the Pythian priestess of Delphoi ; the Latin witch derived her 
power from a secret compact with Hekate. Christianity 
converted Phoibos and his sister into demons; and at once 
the Canidias of the empire were regarded as trafficking with 
devils for the acquisition of unlawful powers. In the transi¬ 
tion from the idea, of a wisdom which, although not naturally 
attainable, might be conferred on some by the bright being 
whose eye pierces all space, to the notion of compacts made 


1 See Seetioii XII, i>f this chapter 
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between Witches and the devil we have a devdopement or cilAr. 
corruption in close analogy with that confusion between . H ' . 
f.eukos, bright, as a general epithet, and the same word 
. Lukes, as a special name for the wolf, from which sprung 
fil 'd the myth of the transformation of Lykaon, and then 
probably the wide-spread superstition of Iwkanthropyd 

As the wise woman, Medela is the child of the ocean jyj,* story 
nymph Idyia, or, in another version, of Hekate (the female <>fM«dwa. 
correlative of Hekatos or Plioibos), who is herself the daughter 
of Asteria, the starlit night. Her father is Aietes, the Kol- 
chian king, but he is a son of Helios who leaves to him and 
his descendants the magic wreath and robe by which Medeia 
revenges herself on Glauked This robe is, indeed, only 
another form of the golden fleece, the mantle of burnished 
cloud seen at sunrise and sunset. As such, it eats into the 
flesh not only of Glauke, the fair daughter of the Corinthian 
Kroon, but of llerakles himself, when his toils come to an 
end on mount Oita. Of her share .in the victory of la son at 
_ Aia, it is enough here to say that in. the taming of the fire- 
breathing bulls, and in the discomfiture of the men sprung 
from the dragon’s teeth , she plays the part of Ariadne and 
receives Ariadne;’a reward. Whether faithful or treacherous, 
the sun can never remain with his first, love, end even Odys¬ 
seus, whose one longing is to return, to his home, is parted 
from Penelope during the weary hours which pass between 
sunset and sunset. But before the time of he:r great sorrow 
comes, Medeia avenges the wrongs done to lasdn long ago at 
tolkos. During her sojourn there in the house of Fellas,' 
she persuaded his daughters to cut up his body and boil his 
limbs in a, cauldron, in the belief that he would thus be 
restored to youth. 1 2 3 Medeia purposely failed to pronounce 
the spell at the .right time, and the limbs of Pel i as were 
cone tuned by the fire. Then follows her escape with lasdn 
in her dragon chariot to Corinth, where his love is trail s- 

1 See Appendix F. the hotly of Pelfs a occurs also in the 

2 Eiirip. Med. $5?. #erinan story of Brother Lusfig. Me- 

a With thismay be compared the Noise clem herself appears in benignant guise 

story of the Master Smith, in whom wo in the legend of the G-oosmgirl at. the 
see another form of Heplinistos or Way- Well (the Dawn-maiden with her now- 
j'tmch The incident of the cutting up of white clouds). 
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ferret! to Gkrake, after whose death Medeia, like Gndrun in 
the Volsnng story, slays her own children—a crime closely re¬ 
sembling the slaughter of Polops by Tan talcs. Such are the 
chief features of the myth of Medeia, to which some added 
that she became the wife of A.igeus, the Athenian king, or 
of the Corinthian. Sisyphos. Some, agai n., made her return 
with Iason to Kolchis, while others took her to Italy, and 
described her as acquiring the name An g ultra, from her power 
of fascinating serpents. Finally, she is said to have been 
wedded to Aohilleus in Elysion. 

The involuntary departure of t)ie snui from the dawn or 
his capricious desertion of her is exhibited in the myths of 
a long series of maidens wooed and forsaken, whether by 
Phoibos himself or by heroes on whose head rests his light 
and majesty. With the story of Korbnis the mother of 
Asklepios the myth of Prokris is in close accordance. Her 
birthplace is Athens, the city of the Dawn, and her mother 
is Iferse, the Dew, while her own name denotes also feimply 
t;be sparkling drops . 1 We are thus prepared for the myth 
Which tells Us that Kcphalos, a Phokian chief, coming to 
Athens, won her love and plighted his faith, to her. But 
Kephalos was loved also by Eos, who sought to weaken his 
love for Prokris with a purpose so persistent that at last 
she induced him to make trial of her affection. He there¬ 
fore deserts Prokris, to whom after p, time be returns in 
disguise. When in this shape he has won her love, 
he reveals himself, and Prokris in an agony of grief and 
shame flies to Crete, where she obtains from. Artemis the 
gift of a spear which shall never miss its mark and of a, 
hound which can never fail to seize its prey . 3 With these 


1 Professor Max Mill 1 dr, refers Pro- thology, dips,. iL §7* 

Juris to the Sanskrit prush and wish, * In the royih of Ikatos, or ikarios, 
to sprinkle, u$< f raindrops, \bi , « ears Hector fire natne Mi 

‘The same root in the Teutonic (the glistening), who helps Krigort& the 
languages has taken the sense of daughter of ikarios in h m search for 
u frostri and Bopp ider rifle;’ prusli with the hod? of her father, who has been 
tho 0. H. 0. finis, frigtm In Greek skin by the peasants and thrown into 
we must, refer to the same root tb well Anygro.s (the parched), Her 

-rpteKifj, a dewdrop, unci also Prokris, grief lends her to hang herself on a tree 
the dew. Thus tho wife of Ivephalos* is under which he was buried, a myth 
only a repetition of Heme, her mother— which suggest s a comparison with that 
HersA dew, bring derived from Sanskrit of Helene Dendritis, Ilcaros, the son of 
pmh, to sprinkle . 1 —■* Comparative My- Daidnio^ is only art flection of Phaetlion, 
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gifts, she returns to Kephalos, who after seeing her success 
in the chase longs to possess them.. But. they can be yielded 
only in return for his love, and thus Prokris brings home to 
Mia the wrong done to herself, and Eds is for the time 
discomfited. But Frot hs still fears the jealousy of Eds and 
Watches Kephalos as he goes forth, to hunt, until, as one 
day 'she lurked among the thick bushes, the unerring dart 
of Artemis hurled by Kephalos brings the life of the gentle 
Prokris to' an end. This myth explains itself. Kephalos is 
the head of the sun, and Kophalos loves Prokris,—in other 
words, the -sun loves the dew. But Eds also loves Kephalos, 
he. the dawn lores the sun, and thus at once we have tire 
groundwork for her envy of Prokris. So again when we are 
told that, though Prokris breaks her faith, yet her love is 
still given to the same Kophalos, different though he may 
appear, we have here only a myth formed from phrases 
which told how the dew seems to reflect many suns which 
are yet the same sun. The gifts of Artemis are the rays 
which Hash from each dewdrop, and which Prokris is de¬ 
scribed as being obliged to yield up to Kephalos, who slays 
her as unwittingly as Phoibos causes the death of Daphnd 
or Alpheios that of Arethousa, Tire spot where she dies is 
a thicket, in which the last dew drops would linger before 
the approach of the midday heats. 

The various incidents belonging to the life of Eds are so Eos an.] 
transparent that the legend can soared}" be said to be a [ ' ,tiluIK>0 * 
myth at all. Her name is, as we have seen, that of the 
Vedic dawn-goddess Ushas, and she is a daughter of Hy¬ 
perion (the soaring sun) and of Emyphassa (the broad 
shining), and a sister of the sun and moon (Helios and 
Be I end). If Ovid calls her. a child of Pallas, this is only 
saying again that she is the offspring of the dawn. Like 
Phoibos and Herakles, she has many loves; but from all she 
is daily parted. Every morning she leaves the couch of 
Tithdnos , 1 and drawn , 1 hv the gleaming steeds Lampos and 
Phaeth&n, rises into heaven to announce to the gods and to 
mortal men the coming of the sun. In the Odyssey she 
closes, as she began, the day. Her love, which is given to 

1 riw lot of XitJLonos is simply tin. reverse of that of Eadymidn. 
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Titho.nos and Kephalos is granted also to Orion (the sun in 
his character as the bunting and far-shooting god), whom 
according to ono version she conveys to Delos, the bright 
hind, but who in another is slain by the arrow of Artemis. 
She also carries to the home of the gods the beautiful 
KJeitos. Her children are born in many lands. As united 
with Astraios, the starry, she is the mother of Zephyros, 
Boreas, and Notes, the breezes or winds of morning, and 
of Heosphoros, the light-bringer. Another son of Dos is 
Phftiithon, whom inythographers made the father of the luck¬ 
less son of Helios, but who is really the same being with his 
son. Finally, she is the mother of Me.mnon, the chieftain 
from, the glistening land of the Aikhiopians (Ethiopians), 
who falls by the spear of Antiloehos, and on whose death she 
weeps tears of morning Jew, and obtains from Zeus the 
boon that lie shall rise again to renewed and endless life. 
Another form of Eos is the beautiful lldbi\ ever young, 
on whom is bestowed without any drawback the youthful- 
ness of the maimed Hephaistos. She is the daughter neces¬ 
sarily of Zeus and Here, Like the Vedic Ahana or Tishas 
she can make the old young again., and she ministers to 
the gods the life-giving nectar and ambrosia. But Heb&, 
though the bride of the deified Herald es, or the mother of 
his children Ale Hares and Anile e to s, the invincible deliverers, 
remains little more than a name. She is Ganymede, the 
brilliant; and thus what Iris is to Hermes, that is Hebe to 
Ganymedes, the lovely Trojan youth who is borne away on 
the eagle’s wing to the Olympian heaven, where he also 
became the immortal cup-bearer of the gods. Thus in both 
alike we see the morning* light carried up into heaven on 
the wings of the sunlit cloud. 

The same story of Unrequited love which has been em¬ 
bodied in the myths of Ariadne and Medela, of Selene and 
Echo, meets us again in the legends which the Latin poets 
modified to suit their own traditions, or their prejudices and 
fancies. But although Virgil has chosen to mix up the 
story of Dido with that of .Eneas (Aineias), he has intro¬ 
duced into it little or nothing which is not found in the 
myth as related by Justin, In fact, the story of Aphrodite 




■. 


1 ThiM name was until.- ally referred to 
the words annus titidperenni# by a people 
who had retained the brnre name with¬ 
out i in meaning. Hence the goddess 
became to the Latins the bestower of 
fruitful Bessons; but the false etymology 
of the prayer, ‘ lit urn mire perennareque 
cotnmodi happened to correspo^i 

with th* original force of the name, if 
Anna Porenna be the Sanskrit Apna- 
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or Daphne is twice told in the life of Dido, for the Sicbsetts 
or Acerbas whose death she bewails is the Adonis who, like 
Sicliseus, is slain by the dark being or power of night. As 
the Fanis look greedily on the cattle of Indra, Pygmalion 
covets the vast treasures which Siehama possesses with 
Tanialos, Sisyphos, Helen and Brynhild, or Xxidn; and thus 
is the husband of Dido murdered, her first and, according to 
the version of Justin, her only love, and his wealth is in 
the hands of his destroyer. But the idea of dwelling with 
Pygmalion is as hateful to her as Paris became to the 
Helen whom he had stolen with her treasures. As faithful 
to the memory of her lost love as is Sarama to Indra, Dido 
pretends to listen to the traitor, while she makes ready for 
flight. In her new home another suitor appears in the 
Libyan Hiarbas, who repeats the importunities of the Itha- 
kan suitors, until Dido, wearied out, promises to do as he 
wishes ; but having made a huge pile for the offering of a 
hecatomb, she slays herself upon it, declaring that now she 
is going, as her people and the Libyans desired it, to her 
husband. The version of Virgil differs from this in little 
more than a name. JEneas is only another form of the bright 
being with whom Dido would willingly have dwelt for ewer; 
but he is the sun-god who cannot pause to bestow on her 
his love, or who must hasten away after a brief mockery 
of gladness. In the former case, the myth answers to the 
legends of Adonis, Endyrnibn, or Narktssos; in the latter 
the desertion of Dido is but the desertion of Prokris, Ariadne, 
or Korun is; and the Tyrian Elis.-sa dies, like Herakles, 
amid the flames of a fiery sunset. The same story is re¬ 
peated yet again in the myth of Anna, the sister of Dido, 
whom Latin tradition identified with the goddess Anna 
Perennad After her sister’s death Anna follows iEneas to 
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puma, who rs described by Paterson 
1 of ruddy complexion, her robe of 
various colours, a crescent on b*r fore¬ 
head : SIio gives ijubeistence; she i & 
beat by the weight of her full breasts, 
all good is united in her/ In short, 
she is a deity who, in ColebrooWs 
words * fills with food, and is very 
similar to Lakshtni, or lhe goddess of 
abundahee, although uoLihe same deity. 
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Italy where, though she is kindly received by Mm, she finds 
in Lavinia a Prokris, whom she, like Eos, must regard with 
deadly jealousy. But her arms are turned not upon her 
rival but upon herself; and the second woman who has 
lavished her affections on iEneas casts herself into the same 
Numician, stream hi which dhteas afterwards disappears from 
the sight of men. The same repetitions mark the story of 
...Eneas, who, although fighting {reluctantly, as some versions 
have it,) on the side of the thief who steals Helen, is yet a 
being like the Lykian Sarpedon or the Aithiopian Menmdn. 
Like them, he is the child not of a, mortal mother, but of the 
brilliant goddess of the dawn, and in the Trojan army ho 
plays the part, of Achilleus in the Achaian host. Like the 
son of Thetis, he is the possessor of immortal horses, and 
like him he is at feud with the king, for Priam fails to do 
him honour, as Agamemnon heaps disgrace on AofciUeus. 
From rhe flames of the ruined Hion he escapes bearing on 
his shoulders his father Auehises, the aged man who, while 
yet he had the youth and beauty of Tithonos, had been the 
darling of Aphrodite. His wife Creusa (Kreiousa, a name 
answering to that of Enryanassa, the wide-ruling* and being 
simply the feminine form of Kreon or Kre ion), comes behind 
him like the twilight following the sun who is hastening 
on into the land of night. But the twilight must vanish 
before the sun can he seen again, and Creusa dies or dis¬ 
appears, like Helle,—the converse of the myth of Herd and 
Leiandros (Leander). But iEneas like Herakles has other 
loves before him; and. the fortunes of Dido and Anna, are 
brought before its again in the legend of the Italian Lavinia. 
She too is the bright Helen for whom kings and nations are 
ready to fight and die ; but although iEneas wins her, there 
remain yet other dangers and ether enemies, and in the 
final strife with the Eutulians the dawn-child vanishes in 
the stream of Numieius, as Arethousa and Daphne plunge 
into the waters from which Anadyomene comes up in the 
morning. The true feeling of the people who recounted 

The title Ypna in which we see the apparently from the same stem with 
„ .ni niHaoual points to nourishment by the Latin ptu-io, to produce. Ncffik, 
wmer, wiOle vLe name Puma comes Ral-W&rtobuch, i. 89. 
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TOKASTfl AND AITHBA. 

this my lb is shown in the title which they accorded to him. 
Henceforth lie |s Jupiter Indices, the hither from whom 
they spring, and who bestows u.pon them all that makes life 
worth living for. 

The same story of disastrous love is presented under other 
names in the legend of Loiandros (Leander), a myth which 
exhibits the sun as plunging through the waters to reach the 
beautiful morning, who holds out her gleaming light in the 
east; for Herd (whose name is identical with that of Here) 
is the priestess of the dawn-goddess Aphrodite, and the road 
which separates her lover from herself is the Holies pontos, 
the Lykabas or path of light, the track of Helld the dawn- 
maiden. Herd, again, dwells in the eastern Lesbos, while 
'Loiandros has his home in Abydos. He is thus the Phoibos 
Delphinips, the iish or frog-sun, who dies in the furious 
storm; and through grief for her lost love Herd casts herself 
into the waters, like Kephaios from the Leu'kadian cliff after 
the death of Prokris. 

Not less sad than that of Prokris or of Dido is the lot of 
fold, Iokaste, Aithra, Auge, Danae, or Ariadne. In the first 
two of these forsaken wives or desolate mothers we see the 
violet tints of morning, which reappear in lames* io'ldos, 
and Iasdii. Prom Herakles, lole is parted almost at the 
moment when she meets him. Her beautiful form is seen 
near his funeral pile, as the violet-tinted clouds may be seen 
among the flaming vapours lit up in a blood-red sunset; 
and as the blaze of the fire which consumes the body of 
Herakles rises to the heavens, she is left alone in her sorrow 
to vanish before the cheerless gloaming. The fate of lokasto 
had for the Greeks of the age of Perikles a more terrible 
significance. She is not only the mother of Oidipoua, but 
Ins wife. As his mother, she had been tortured by seeing 
her child torn from her arms, to be cast away on Mount 
Kithairon; and the shame of finding herself his wife after 
his victory over the Sphinx drives her to end her misery 
with her own hands . 1 According to the version of Hygirms, 
the life of Aithra (the pure air), the mother of Theseus, had 

1 Iokaste is the wife of the gloomy which the «m is born may he regarded ns 
Laios; in other words, the dawu from the wife of the dark and ckee-rk-isH night. 
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the same end. Long ago she had been loved by Belleroplion; 
but when he was driven from Corinth, she became the wife 
of the Athenian Algeria, who left her with the infant Theseus 
at Troizen, having, lilce the father of Sigurd, placed his 
invincible weapons under a large stone, that his son, might 
become possessed of them only when he had reached his full 
strength. Later still, the Dioskouroi, it is said, carried her 
av ay to Sparta, where she became the slave of Helen, and 
whence with Helen alio was taken to Troy, to be brought 
back again through the prayers of her grandson Demophon, 
By the same hard fate, Auge, the (brilliant) daughter of 
Neaira, who, as the early morning, reappears as the mother 
of the nymphs Phaetliousa and Lampotie in the Odyssey, no 
sooner becomes the mother of Telephos (the being who shines 
from fir) than she is deprived of her child, who is exposed 
on Mount Parthenion. The story of Ariadne exhibits much 
the same outlines. She is the daughter of Minos, the son of 
Zeus, and the all-brilliant Pasiphae, who is the mother of the 
Minotaur os, as the bright Here is the mother of Typhddn, In 
the slaughter of this monster she has a share corresponding 
to that of Medeia in the conquest of the bulls and the 
dragon-sprung men; like Medeia, she accompanies the con¬ 
queror, and like her she is deserted by him. Ariadne then 
either slays herself, like Ibkasti and Auge, Dido or Anna, or 
becomes the wife of Dionysos, who places her among the stars. 
In substance this is also the story of the Argive Danae, who 
is shut up by her father Akrisios in a brazen dungeon , 1 which 
Zeus enters in the form of a golden shower, as the light of 
rooming pierces the dark chambers of the night. She thus 
becomes the mother of Perseus; but, as in the case of Oidi- 
pous, the oracle had foretold that if she had a son, he would 
become the slayer of her father Akrisios, and Akrisios, 
anxious like Laios to preserve his own life, placed Danae 
and her child in a chest, as according to one version Oidi- 
pous also was placed and borne away to Brasiai, The story 
of her sojourn in the house of Polydektfis at Seriplios, of his 
persecutions and the more benignant treatment of his brother 
Diktys, of her rescue on the return of her son, and her restar- 

1 The Iron. Store of the German story, (Grimm.) 
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ation to her native land, belongs rather to the mythical history ch a p. 

of Perseus, The myth of Andromeda, the beautiful daughter _ 

of the Aithiopian king Kepheus, is less gloomy; but although 
her woes seem to end with her deliverance from the dragon, 
she had up to that time had her full share of sorrow. Her 
mother Itassiopeia had, like Niobe, boasted that her child 
was more beautiful even than the daughters of Nereus, who 
prayed to Poseidon to avenge the insult, as Letb called on 
Phoibos to requite the wrong done to her by Niobe. Poseidbn 
accordingly brought the waters of the sea over the land, and 
with them a sea-monster who, like the Sphinx or the Miuo- 
tauros, can be satisfied only with human blood. The former 
fills the streets of Thebes with corpses j the latter exacts the 
yearly tribute of the dawn-children. But the solitary An¬ 
dromeda, abandoned to the huge sea-dragon, takes a firmer 
hold on the popular imagination, and is reproduced in a 
thousand forms, from the women rescued by Oidipous and 
Theseus down to Una and her Eed Cross Knight. All these 
deliverers are men unknown to fame; hut they are all en¬ 
dowed with powers for winch they who see them give them 
no credit, and they all exhibit the manly type of generous 
chivalry which finds its consummation in the pure Sir Gala- 
had. 

The same idea is the groundwork; of the myth of the The Ark»- 
Arkadian A.uge, the clear atmosphere of the land of light. imn 
Hence the local myth necessarily related that Her aides came 
to her whenever he visited Tegea, and thus she becomes the 
mother of one of the fatal children whose life begins and 
ends in disaster. No sooner is her son born than her father 
Aleos decrees her death and the exposure of the child. But 
Aug& is saved to become the wife of the My si an Teuthras, or, 
according to another version, to escape narrowly the fate of 
the Theban fokaste, and in the end to be brought bade to 
Tegea by her son Telephos, as Perseus brings his mother 
back to Argos. 

The story of Europe brings before us the dawn, not as Eur6p$ 
fleeing from the pursuit of the sun, but as borne across the «"[| I the 
heaven by the lord of the pure ether. Zeus here, like Indra, 
himself assumes the form of a bull, and takes away the child 
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as site plays with her brother in her Pheuician home. 1 
Almost every name in the myth tells its own tale, although 
we may perhaps have to put aside the names of A gen or and 
Kadraos as merely Hellenistd forms of the Semitic Kcdem 
and Chnas. Euro ye herself is simply the broad-spreading 
hush of dawn, which is seen first in the Phoinikia, or purple 
region of the morning, and whose name belongs to the same 
class with Euryklcia, Eurydike, Euryganeia, and Euryphassa. 
She is the child of Telephassa, the being whose light streams 
from afar 5 51 and, in. her first loveliness she is lost to those who 
delight in her, when she is snatched away to her western 
exile. Then follows the long journey of Tv a dm os and Tele- 
phassa, the weary search of the sun through the livelong 
day for his early lost sister or bride. There were obviously 
■a' thousand -ways of treating the myth. They might recover 
her in the end, as Alpheios is reunited to Are thou sa and 
Perseus comes again to Ban ad; but as it might be said that 
they might behold her like hereafter, so the tale might run 
that the being who had delighted them with her beauty should 
be seen herself again no more. The myth of Europe sets 
forth the latter notion. Telephassa. sinks down and dies far 
in tho west on the plains of Thessaly, and Kadmos, journeying 
westward still, learns at Delphoi that he is to seek his sister 
no longer. 

The myth of Althaia sets forth the dawn or morning as 
the mother of a child whose life is hound up with a burning 
brand. As soon as the brand is burnt out her son, will die, 
according to the inexorable doom, pronounced, by the Moirui. 
This brand is the torch of day, which is extinguished when 
the sun sinks beneath the western horizon, fbom ^his con- 


1 This bull reappears in the Norse 
tale of Katie Wooden-cloak (Dasent), 
endowed with the powers of Wish„ In 
its left, ear is a cloth which, when spread 
out, furnishes abundant banquets for 
the dawn-maidm, who has been' thrust 
out of her father s house; hut when the 
stepmother says Unit she can pot rest 
until she has eaten the Dun !>nIPs flesh, 
tho beast, hearing her, tells the dawn- 
maiden that, if she wills, he will carry 
her away The pursuit of Katie on her 
bull is the chase of Iason by tho angry 


Aietfis, not the loving search of Kadmos 
and T&lephAfisa; and tiro bull has to go 
through fearful conflicts with the Trolls, 
before the happy end is brought about 
by means of a golden slipper m in the 
stories of Cinderella and Sodewa Bat. 

3 Pindar (Ptftk* h\) speaks of Europe 
m a daughter of Tityos ? a gigantic being, 
who is slain by the swift arrow of 
Artemis, and condemned to a like 
penalty with LrfAn, Sieyphoa, Tanialos> 
and Prometheus* 
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THE BUROTH BRAND. 


(.'option oli’ the sun’s course sprang the idea that ids mother 
kept him aiive by snatching the log from tire fire. But 
although Meloagros is, like Phoibos and Aehilleus, invincible 
and invulnerable, the words of the Moirai must be accom¬ 
plished ; and as the mother of the sum may be either the 
dark night or the nourishing dawn (Altkaia), so the wife of 
Omens has her kinsfolk among the dark beings; and. when 
these are slain by Meloagros, she thrusts the brand again 
into the fire, and the life of her brilliant child smoulders 
away. But Ids death brings with it the death alike of his 
mother and his bride, for the tints of the (lawn or the 
gloaming cannot linger long after the sun is down. The 
names introduced into this myth are found for the most part 
in a host of other stories. She is the daughter of Eury- 
themis, a reflection of Europe or Euryganeia, and a, sister of 
Led a, the mother of the brilliant Dioskouroi; and among 
her own children is Deianeira, whose union with Herakles is 
fatal to the hero.’ Of Kleopatra, the beautiful wife of 
Meleagros, there is little more to say than that she is, 
like Daphne and Arethousa, a child of the waters, the 
Euenos being her father, and that, like Oiuone and Bryn- 
hiid, she dies of grief when the chequered life of the being 
whom she loves has been brought to an end. 

Section VL—ATHKNK. 

The name Athene is practically a transliteration of the 
Ye die A hand, the morning, which in a cognate form appears 
as Dahanth, the Greek Daphne. 2 The myths which have 
clustered round this greatest of Hellenic dawn-goddesses 
differ indefinitely in detail, but ail may manifestly be traced 
back to the same source, and resolved into the same mythical 
phrases. She is pro-eminent! \ the child of the waters, she 
springs from the forehead of the sky, and remains fresh, 
pure, and undefiled for ever.. In her origin the virgin deity 


1 T>6itftieira it* the lust of the many 
brides of Her aides, and belongs in truth, 
rather to the durknewH than the light, 
and as sending to him the fata! garment, 
may bo regarded as rather the colleague 


or bride of the enemy of Ur day : anti 
thus her name is D&fsyuiiari, the wife of 
the tlend* Chipe % if 89, 2'dL 
2 See note 4, p. 418* 
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MYTHOLOGT OF THE ARYAN NATION'S, 

of the Athenian Akropolis was strictly physical; hut the 
notion of the being- who wakes up the world after the dark¬ 
ness of night might soon pass into that of wisdom, the con¬ 
nection between light and knowledge {the <£&>? and 7 mat# of 
the Fourth Gospel) being of the closest kind. Thus, in one 
of the Vedie hymns we have already had the phrase that the 
dawn as waking every mortal to walk about receives praise 
from every thinker. But as being sprung from the forehead 
of the sky, she may be expected to know the secrets of hea¬ 
ven; and thus we have in Athene a being who, like Phoibos, 
is .OUfid with all the wisdom of Zeus. In the earlier form of 
the myth neither the Vedie Ahana nor the Hellenic Athene 
has any mother. In the Rig Veda, ‘ "Dallas, the dawri, sprang 
from the head of Dyu, the murddhadivah, the Fast, the fore¬ 
head of the sky. 51 

But if Athene is Zeus-hprn, the poet, when he tells us this, 
speaks of her as Tritogeneia, the child of Tritos. 1 2 * It is 
strange that this god, whose name differs so slightly from 
that of the water-god Triton, should have so far disappeared 
from the memory of the Greeks as to leave them at a loss to 
account for the epithet except by connecting it with places 
bearing a similar name, as among others the Libyan lake 
Tritonis, and the Roiotian stream Triton, on whose banks, as 
on those of the Attic stream, towns sprung up called Athenai 
and Eleusis/ In short, every stream so named became a'birth¬ 
place for Athene, although the meaning of the ohl phrase 
was not lost, until an attempt was made, by referring the 
myth to the alleged Eolic word for a head, to resolve it into 
the story of her springing from the head of Zeus. But the 
fact that in the Veda Trita rules over the water and the 
air, establishes the identity of Trito or Tritos, the father of 


1 Max Muller, ib, 1 Homer known of 
no mother of Athene, nor dons the Veda 
mention a name for tho mother of the 
dawn, though her parents are spoken of 
in the dual/ 

2 Hes, Theog* 924, 

:i This connection of the dawn with 

water runs through almost every legend 
which turns on the phenomena of morn¬ 
ing, Thus in the Norse talo of Katie 
Wooden-cloak tho dawn-maiden, while 
working humbly like Cinderella m the 


kitchen, asks permission to take up 
water for the prince, who will receive 
no service from one so mean-looking. 
Next day she appears aft the palace on a 
splendid steed, and to his question 
whence she come , her reph Is 4 Tm 
from Bath ;* the next day she is from 
Towel-land, the third day from Comb- 
In ml, the comb being that with which 
the dawn-maidens always comb their 
golden locks by the water-side. 
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AvWuS, not only with that deity, but -with Triton, Ampin- GJIAP. 
trite, and the Tritopuiores or lords of the winds. 1 The .—l r .—- 
theory which, from the supposed Libyan birthplace of Athene, 
infers a relation between Egyptian and Hellenic mythology 
calls for no notice. 

The Hesiodic Theogony assigns Metis (a name akin to that Birth of 
of the wise Medeia) as a mother to Athene ; but this story is r " K ' 1 ' 1 '" 
reconciled with the other myth by saying, that by the counsel 
of Ottranos and Gaia Zeus swallowed Metis before her child 
was born. In the saying of Pindar, that Hephaistos at her 
birth split the forehead of Zeus with a brazen axe, we see 
the sudden stream of light shooting up in the morning sky, 
which it seems to cleave j and in the golden shower which 
falls at her birth, we have only a repetition of the mode 
in which DanaS became the mother of Perseus, 3 When 
Apollodoros and others say that the forehead of Zens 
was cloven by Prometheus or Hermes, we have only to 
remember that these are both spoken of (together with the 
Argive Phoroneus) as the first givers of the boon of fire 
to mankind. 3 

As springing from the forehead of Zeus, Athene was known Parontaga 
as Koryphasia in Mess6ne, as Akria in Argos, while Minerva of AtMnA ‘ 


M. Brcal, who traces this identity, 
Benntleet Vacua f !7, cites the words of 
Suid a. i rpiToirdropts ■ AV&j' iv t]} 
1 Ar0f8i &u4fAtnts €tvat Tptrofrcb 

ropas.' It issaid of I mi ni that 'animated 
by the sacrificial food, lie broke through 
the defence* of Yajjji, as did Trita 
through the coverings of the well/— 
jl. It. WiUon, II V, S. vol i p 141. 
Professor Wilson hero remarks that 
* Ekata, Dwita, and TriU [the first, 
second, and third] wore three men pro- 
due ml in water, byAgni» for the purpose 
of removing or rubbing off the reliques 
of an oblation of clarified butter. The 
Scholiast , says that Agm threw the 
binders of the burnt-offering into the 
water, whence mccessmdy arose Ekata, 
llwita, and TYita, who, as elsewhere 
appears, were therefore called Aptyas or 
Boas of water/ Noticing Dr. Roth's 
opinion that Trita is the same name us 
Thrafitann (Ferklun), he says that the 
I-1 entity of Tritu and Traitana remains 
to be established. It is, at the least, 
not disproved by the story which ho 


cites as setting it aside. This story is 
that c the slaves of Dirghotfimas, when ho 
was old and blind* became insubordinate* 
ami attempted to destroy him, fust by 
throwing him into the fire* wheueo ho 
was saved by the Aavins, than into 
water, w lienee he wn& extricated by the 
«arat divinities; upon which Trad ana, 
one of the slaves, wounded him on the 
head, breast, and arms, and then 
inflicted like injuries on himself r of 
which he perished/ This story becomes 
clear throughout when compared with 
the myth of Eos, who, like the slaves of 
Dirghotaraa, shut up the decrepit 
Tith&noe. The other incidents of the 
tale carry us to the fiery death of 
Hcrakles, and to Endymion plunging 
into the waters which kre soon lost to 
sight in the darkness which comes on 
after sunset. 

3 Find. Olymp. vii. 65. 

5 ApoltocL i* H f 5* The myth which 
makes Hephaistos himself her father 
speaks only of the burst of flaming light 
from which the day eeoois to ho horn! 
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was called Oapta (capital) at Home. 1 Bid, there were also 
traditions which spoke oi' her as a child not of Zeus, hut of 
the giant Pallas, 2 who attempts to violate her purity, and is 
therefore slain by her. .Here we have the dawn regarded 
a.s springing from the night, and the night as seeking 
to mar or to destroy his offspring. It is, in short, the 
myth which makes Laios, Akrisios, and Astyages 'hate their 
children, who are in their turn doomed to slay their sires, 
as Athene slays the monster Pallas, The legend which 
makes her a daughter of Poseidon is merely a statement 
that the morning is born from the waters. But as with the 
dawn there comes generally the morning breeze (Sarsunoya, 
Hermeias, Hermes, the child of Sar&tntl) with its sweet and 
soothing tones, so when, by the aid of Athene, Perseus 
has slain the dark Gorgon, Athene is said, like Hermes, 
to have invented the flute in order to imitate the plaintive 
sounds in which the Gorgon sisters mourned tire slain 
Medousa. 3 

But pure and undefiled though the dawn may be, she is 
yet followed bj the sun, who may therefore be regarded as 
her offspring; and thus Phoibos Apollon was sometimes 
called a son of Hepliaistps and Athene, while another version 
expressed the some idea by making them the parents of 
Lychnos (the brilliant), another Phaethon. 4 As the dawn- 
goddess, she can keep men young, or make them old. She 
rouses them to fresh vigour from healthful sleep, or as the 
days come round she brings them at last lo old age and 
death. From her come the beauty find strength, the golden 
locks and piercing glances of Achilleus and Odysseus. But 
when for the accomplishment of the great work it becomes 
needful that Odysseus shall enter his own house as a toil- 
worn beggar, it is Athene who dims the brightness of His 
eye, and wraps him in squalid raiment, 6 and again she 

(#. • ■, '"I v. dj ‘A" 

t Max Miilkr, Lectures on Language, Gram, i. 7-5, remarks,' It was altogether 
second series, 603. " impossible to make Ereaht-heus the son 

- This name ' is manifestly only of Athene: the type of the goddess fov- 
another form of Phallos. “ hade it.’ Bather, it was forbidden only 

3 Bind Pi/th. xii. 35. by the form whfch the idea of A thrive 

♦ Athene also brings up and nourishes assumed in the minds of the Athenians, 
Erechtheus, and lodges him in her own and the reason vs obvious, 
temple. On this Mr. Grate, History »J 6 Od. xiii. 130. P-'o vol, >. p. ICO. 
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restores bis former majesty when once more he is to meet CHAP. 

his son Telemachos. 1 So, again, she preserves to Penelope -_ 

all the loveliness of her youth, and presents her to Odysseus 
as beautiful as when ho left her twenty years ago, when the 
Achaian hosts set out for I’lion, while she restores Laertes 
,also to something of his ancient vigour. 2 

Of the vast number of names by which she was known Epithets * 
and worshipped, the earliest probably, and certainly the 
most common,, denote simply the light. She is especially 
jtho goddess of the grey or gleaming face, Glaufcbpis. She is 
Optiletis, Oxyderkes, Ophthalmitis, the being of keen eyes 
and piercing vision; but those epithets might, it is plain, be 
made to bear a moral or intellectual meaning ; and thus a 
starting point would be furnished for the endless series of 
names which described her as full of wisdom and counsel, as 
enforcing order and justice, as promoting the tillage of the 
earth, and as fostering all science and all art. Thus the: 
epithets Akria and A. krai a, which can be rightly interpreted 
only after a comparison with her other names, Eoryphasia 
and Capta, might be taken to denote her protection of cities 
and fortresses, while her name Ageleia, as the driver of the 
clouds whom Sarama leads forth to their pastures, might 
be regarded as denoting her care for those who till the soil 
or keep herds. But her physical character is never kept out 
of sight. She is the goddess especially of the Athenians, 
and of the dawn city which received her name after the 
contest in w hich she produced the olive against the horse 
created; by Poseiddn, for so it was decreed by Zeus that the 
city should be called after the deity who should confer the 
greatest boon on man, and the sentence was that the olive, 
as the emblem of peace, was better than the horse, whose' 
chief use was for war. But the city so named after her was 
emphatically the glistening city (\nrapal ’A Srjvtu), although 
the epithet it seems was so little 'applicable to it in its out¬ 
ward. aspect that the Athenians of the historical ages prized 
it with a jealous earnestness, and were ready to grant any 
prayer made by people who addressed them as citizens of 
brilliant Athens. 


1 Ocl xri. 172. 


f lb, xxiv, 368. 
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book She is, however, the guardian not of Athenians only but 

v__, of all the solar heroes; in her Bellerophontes, Achilleus, 

Ath&iA tho Heraklcs and Perseus, Odysseus and Diomedes, find their 
oftiw-oes. unfailing friend and. comforter. From her come all wealth. 

and prosperity, and accordingly we find the special emblems 
of wealth and fertility intimately associated with her wor¬ 
ship. Her sacred serpent was fed on the Alcropolis, and 
yearly in her great procession the sacred ship, covered with 
the peplos woven, by Athenian maidens, was carried to her 
shrined In one of the so-called Orphic hymns, she is said 
to he both male and female, and thus to remain unwedded. 
Doubtless the dawn may he regarded as of spotless purity 
and unfading loveliness, and this idea might give rise to 
images of transcendent holiness and majesty; but she may bo 
thought of also not only as giving birth to children, but as 
being sensible to passion, and we are not justified in leaving 
out of sight, those myths which present Athene in this light. 
On the one hand, according to one story, she blinds Teiresias 
because he had looked upon her unclothed form {a myth 
closely akin to that of the dazzling treasures of ixion, which 
no man might look upon and live), and shrinks with loathing 
from Hephaistos when he seeks to lay hands upon her. On 
the other, the myth of Prometheus exhibits her as aiding 
him in his theft of fire against the will of Zeus, while one 
version represents her as sc acting from feelings not of 
friendship but of love. In general, however, the harmony 
between the dawn and the sky from which it springs, in. 
other words, between Zeus and Athene, is undisturbed; and 
thus when Zeus is determined to take vengeance for the 
deceit put upon him by Prometheus, Athene: lends herself as 
a willing accomplice in his scheme. She is to teach Pandora 
the skilful use of the loom, while Aphrodite is to adorn her 
with all the enticements of physical beauty, and Hermes is 
to give her a crafty and thievish mind and temper. 3 But 
even in the Iliad where she is generally represented as being 


the girdle on Pandora and made her 
beautiful may he regarded as another 
Hes. Op. et Pm* 60, et seq , The reman of the myth. It m certainly not 
statement in line 72 that AthfinS placed in accordance with line 65* 


1 See section x\i> of this chapter 
3 x&xii. 



in perfect accord with the,will of Zeus, she engages, as we 
have scou, in. an abortive conspiracy to bind Zeus, in which 
she is the accomplice of H’tjre and Poseidon, 1 

In all h.er essential attributes, the Hellenic Athene is re¬ 
presented by the Latin Minerva, a name which Professor 
Max Muller connects with mens, the Greek fievos, and -the 
Sanskrit memas, mind, and compares it with mane, the 
morning. Mania, an old name of the mother of the Lares, 
and the verb man are as applied especially to the sun, while 
Matota and other kindred words denote the dawn. 2 What¬ 
ever may be the connection between Minerva and Matuta, 
we can scarcely fail to see the affinity of the name with the 
verb promenervare, used in the Carmen Saliare as an equiva¬ 
lent to the kindred moneo, to admonish. The Latin Minerva, 
as embodying a purely intellectual idea, is thus a being even 
more majestic than the Hellenic Athene ; and to so intellec¬ 
tual a conception, we should scarcely expect that many fables 
would attach themselves. Hence the Latin Minerva can 
scarcely be said to have any mythology. lake Ceres she 
stands alone in incommunicable sanctity and in unfathomable 
wisdom. 

1 11, L 400. to Juno as the guardian of the mint on 

2 Lectnr&s on Language, second series, the Capitol int kill. See also note pi 
005. To tho same root, probably, must 115. 

be referred the epithet mmieta, applied 
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APPENDIX A.—Page 217. 

The Antiqirit'if of vmtlen Poems. 

It is impossible not to see that ages must have intervened between 
the invention of writing, or rather as we should term it ol scrate h- 
and the preservation of long poems in manuscript. .1 1 

more reasonable to suppose that greater facilities for writing wo aid 
lead rEiffcr to tho rise of contemporary chroniclers than to the 
practice of writing down poems, which would lose half or all their 
value in the eyes of rliaps odists il put upon paper. 

It seems scarcely necessary to treat seriously the argutncnts or 
rather the dicta by which ’m, Barthflbmy St.-Hilaire (L'llmde 
d’Homere traduite m vers Francis), holds himself to have proved 
not, only that our Iliad is one poem, and that therefore there was 
only one Homer, but that it was from the first a written poem. Tho 
authority of M. tie St.-Hilaire is deservedly great \ but it must, 
nevertheless, be repeated that tho question is one wholly of evidence, 
and that the answer must ho given in accordance with that evidence 
and without regard to sentiment, prejudice, or any supposed powers 
of literary divination acquired by long study. Prom a rapid survey 
of the Iliad, which omits all that is to be set on the other side, 
It St.-Hilaire infers that, tho unity of the poem is demonstrated, 
and. assorts that this unity must ho regarded as an incontestable 
fact, and tint any one who does not admit this postulate can only 
make false steps if he ventures to speak about Homer (introduction, 
xxv). His opponents appeal to the evidence of facts: M. St.-Hilaire, 
in that strain of exaggerated eulogy which is the banc of conservative 
criticism, addresses himself to our feelings: ‘A mon sens, iI soffit 
d’un coup d’ceil meme rapide sur Hlift&e, pour sentir immediate- 
ment que o’est lrt une imp-» -hbilito. Qnoi 1 Cette oeuvre, prodigieuse 
plus encore dans sou ensemble que dans sos details, a etc iuite an 
hasard, dans la dnr4e tie plusieurs sioclos, par quinze on vingt poetes 
diHerents, qiii ne so sont pas connus, qui no sc aout pas concertos, 







ot qui, sous le fon d’uue egale inspiration, out pu pro cl u ire ties frag, 
men Is, re unis plus turd on an merveilleux eel i lice, d’une harmonic, 
d’une proportion, d’une sy rad t rie, d’une solidite sans pared ies! 
Quoi! (Test In expliquer la composition de IMliade! (Test so 
rendro comp to en critique, o’est-a-diro en. juge eclair© et competent 
de oe chef-d’oeuvre, dont la beauto ne peut (ipuiscr ui I’admiratiou 
de la foulo ni cello des philosopher! ’ (introduction, ,txxiv). On 
arguments of much the same weight as tiieso M, St.-Hilaire rests 
his conclusion that the Iliad and Odyssey were poems not merely 
composed, trat written down on a soft material, by a single poet. 
Every story about Lykourges, Solon, or other legislators is taken 
as indubitable fact ; and the priority,of halos to Proitos furnishes 
evidence precisely the same in kind with the priority of William the 
Conqueror to Henry I, The times of Bollcrophon are certainly 
historical, and Boiler option lived two generations before the Trojan 
war. But letters were written, iu his days: and therefor letters 
were in use in the time of the poet who wrote about him and the 
Trojan war. The question turning on tho phrase n///mru \uypu, 
‘ the wofui signs,’ is barely noticed. It must have been an alpha- 
helical writing, for the other supposition would ascribe to painting 
a perfection which it had not attained (infer, xlvi). The difficulty 
has probably been rarely fell, in savage life. But again, writing was 
familiar to the heroes of the Trojan war, for they mark the lots 
which they throw into a helmet (TUad, v. 171, et soq.) M. Sfe- 
Hilaire’s conclusion may well take away our breath: ‘ Ckacun des 
guerriers trace sa marque: oh agdte toutes cos marques dans le 
casque cTAgamemnon, et Nestor, qui les seeonu, tire celle d’Ajax, 
fils de Telamon, quo toute 1’armeo desirait. On montre la mnrquo 
favorisee dn sort a chacun das concurrents. Aucuri ne la recommit: 
mais quand ello arrive a celui qui l’avait ecrite on tracee, aussitbt 
Ajax, plein de joio, declare qti’ello cst la sienne. . . Qu’est-ce an 
juste que cetto marque ? 11 n’est pas aisc de le dire avec precision. 

Mais comane Homere so sort dn mtme mot qui, pom’ la missive du 
Brutus, a pnru signifier l’eeriture, tout port© & croiro qu’ici encore 
c’eit bien do I’ecriture qu’it s’agit, et non d’une marque quelconque 
ou aucun signe grapkique n’eut etd trace ’ (introd, xlviii). As 
bearing on the main question of an Iliad written, from the first, an 
argument resting on a word scratched by ten or a dozen men would 
be worthless, There can, however, be no sort of doubt that in a 
writing age each man would have inscribed bis own name, and that 
the drawer would at once have named the man who had been 
chosen. In this case the herald has to carry the lot about the 
camp, as each hero failed, not to read (for it has never been pre¬ 
tended that ytyt'WTKsty can be used in this sense) but to recognise 
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his particular marie, It would bo impossible for the poet to show 
more cl earl y that the marks were not- letters or words, but mere 
arbitrary signs. This is literally the whole of the evidence adduced 
from our Homeric poems, on which M, St.-Hilaire rests his con¬ 
clusions that those poems were from, the first written compositions. 
It becomes a superfluous task to follow M. St.-Hilaire through his 
remarks on the alleged abundance of writing' materials in the 
Hon .eric age, or on the libraries of Osymandyas and Persist rates. 
The real question is not whether poems were written centuries 
he tore the time of Herodotus, but whether the Greeks had any 
written literature before the Persian wars. Mr. Paley has expressed 
his conviction that no such literature existed in the times of Pindar, 
and the subject has been further examined by Mr. Fennell, in a 
paper on the * First Ages of a written Greek Literature/ Tra/na- 
aeMuns of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 1868. 


APPENDIX B.—Page 218. 

The Historical Value of 1 Homer’ 

Since th is chapter was written, Mr, Gladstone has published his 
( .Inventus Mundi,’ in which he states his present convictions with 
regard to the authorship and historical credibility of our Iliad and 
Odyssey, which alone. ho regards as the poems of Homer, These 
convictions ary substantially what tiny wore ten years ago, but the 
discussion has really advanced beyond the point at which Mr. 
Gladstone leaves it; and the only reason for repeating - objections 
to argil merits which might well he left to tho in solves, is the weight 
which in the opinion of some they may receivo from his name and. 
authority. Instead of noting the result of recent Homeric criticism, 
whether conservative or destructive, Mr. Gladstone has chosen the 
simpler and easier task of asserting that to himself his old conclu¬ 
sions on the subject of Homer are thoroughly satisfactory, Homer 
is still with him undoubtedly an historical person, and the Iliad and 
Odyssey arc emphatically historical poems. The poet was born, he 
thinks, before or during the Trojan war, and was probably familial* 
with (hose who bad fought in it. These conjectures or convictions 
are supported by a series of propositions which certainly prove his 
point if they are suffered to pass unchallenged, but of most of which 
it must be said that they are mere assertion or hypothesis for which 
no evidence whatever is adduced. 

The ambiguity of much of Mr, Gladstone’s language introduces a 
further element of difficulty into the discussion. When, for instance 
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lie says that, ‘ A cardinal argument fur placing tho date of the poet 
near that of lua subject is, that lie describes maimers h orn, first to last 
with the easy, natural, and intimate knowledge of a contemporary 
observer.’ there is a sense in which (he most sceptical critics will 
aoree with him. Xo one doubts that the Homeric poet (or poets) 
threw over bis (or their) narrative a colour borrowed from the 
socle tv in which he for they) lived. Here there was every motive 
for the poet to be truthful, none to depart from tho truth ; and 
the exactness with which all custom? of peace and war, of arts 
and games, of public and private life were reproduced in the poem, 
would inevitably impart an air of reality to the events related, 
whatever these might be. Tim is probably true of the genuine epic 
poetry of all nations ; but for the historical, character of the incidents 
which they relate, it obviously proves nothing. . Tho society of the 
ago in which the poet lives may bo described with indefinite 
accuracy, though tho house which he builds may be raised on sand. 
In this sense certainly ‘ it cannot be too strongly affirmed that tho 
song of Homer is historic song,’ or even that he has * told us more 
about the world and its inhabitants at his own epoch than any 
historian that ever lived.’~~(P. 7.) But unless, with Mr. Gladstone, 
we aro prepared to infer filers from tho ‘ tone and feeling ’ pf a, poet, 
or from his knowledge of human nature generally and of his own 
countrymen in particular, we aro bound to say plainly that we 
speak only of bis pictures of life and manners. This limitation will 
not satisfy Mr. Gladstone. With him the ‘ subject ’ of Homer is 
110 t so much the picture of society existing in his own time as* the 
war of which he relates some of the most important incidents. 
Here thon we are brought face to face with the question of tacts; 
and lf is to say the least, most unfortunate that Mr. Gladstone 
has not told ns plainly and candidly what the ‘chief persons 
and events ’ are with regard to which we are to look upon 
‘Homer ’ as ‘ historical.’ Mr, Blackie has done this ; and we have 
seen bow the confidence with which be first enunciates the result 
of his analysis is modified until the supposed substance vanishes 
into thin, air, and how, after asserting in one place that there 
was one real war, and a real quarrel between Achilleus and Aga¬ 
memnon, ho admits in another not only that there may have been 
no Paris and no Helen, but that it makes no difference to the 
history if Agamemnon, and Achillcus never met at all and were 
* distinct captains of two separate armaments ’ (see p. 185). What 
would Mr. Gladstone think of an English history which should tell 
ua that it. made no difference to the essential character ot the narra¬ 
tive whether we suppose that Laud and Strafford were joint con¬ 
spirators against the liberties of England, or the leaders in two 
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several attempts made in successive centuries ? We must be par¬ 
doned if -we refuse altogether to admit the historical character of 
narratives to which the champions of their veracity obviously give 
no real credit. Mr. Gladstone leads us through a region of mists, 
in which he would have us follow paths not pointed out to us by 
our best, historical guides. Thus his first reason for accepting as 
historical the chief events of our Iliad and Odyssey is that ‘ It is the 
chief business of the poet or hard, as such, in early times, to record 
facts, while lie records them in the forms of beauty supplied, by his 
art.’ 

If wo write with the sole aim and hope of discovering the truth, 
if tru th and truth alone is our single object, wo are bound to refuse 
any leap which must he token in the dark. Mr, Gladstone’s reason 
is a mere assumption. Why are we to believe that the recording of 
tacts was the business of the poet in early times, until we know 
what their ideas of a fact wore, .and, indeed, until we have proved 
what is here merely asserted p Against Mr. Glad.hone’s dogmatic 
assertion wo may set the conclusion of Mr. Gro.fce, that the early 
poets and tarda dealt with 1 the entire intellectual stock of the age 
to which they belonged, 1 and that the value of this was measured 
by its power of satisfying that * craving for adventure and appetite 
for the marvellous winch has in modern times become the province 
of fiction proper ’ ( History of Choece, part i. ch. xvi.), as well as 
the deliberate judgment of Bishop Tbirlwall that ‘the kind of 
history for which. Homer invoked the aid of the Muses was not 
ch iefly valued as a recital of real events,’ and that * if in detached 
passages the poet sometimes appears to he relating with the naked 
simplicity of truth, we cannot ascribe any higher authority to these 
episodes than to the rest of the poem.’ How completely Bishop 
ThMwall sweeps away the whole ‘ Homeric ’ narrative of the Trojan 
war, we have seen already, pi, 197. 

On Mr. Gladstone’s Second reason that the truthful recording of 
events is especially the business 4 of the baid who lives near the 
events which he professes to sing,’ it is unnecessary to say more 
tlian. that Thucydides denies as positively as Mr, Gladstone affirms, 
that Homer lived near to the Trojan war (p. 198). Mr. Gladstone’s 
fourth reason (the third is a mere inference from the first and 
second), is that the poems were always viewed a3 historical by the 
Greeks. This assertion is practically identical with the opinions of 
Colonel Mure and Baron Bunsen, which we have been already 
compelled to reject as not only resting on no evidence, hut as being 
altogether opposed to such evidence as we possess (p. 213$, This 
summary of evidence I had published in the Fortnightly Review for 
M.ay 1, 1867; and J. must maintain with all earnestness that it was 
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the duty of every Homeric ratio who deals with this portion of the 
subject to examine and accept or refute the evidence of the facts 
thM alleged. The mere statement of an opinion ought to cava i 
more Weight on one side than on another ; hut Mr. .Paley took W 
\ holly 01 facts, which proved »r - rood to^rove, that^hho 
Greek lyric, tragic, and comic poets either know nothing or nexi o 
nothing of our Iliad and Odyssey, or, if they dad, dohberatcly pre¬ 
ferred to them certain other poems to which they resorted lor their 
materials. (He further stated, that <J reek art, down to a time later 
than that of Periklea, exhibits precisely the same phenomena.) In 
eitlicr case the assertions of Mr. Gladstone, Colonel Mure, and 
Baron Bunsen fall to the ground ; and for such assertions ft hearing 
cannot reasonably be expected, until this evidence has been met and 
refuted. Mr. Gladstone not only takes no notice of it, but ap¬ 
parently even contradicts himself, for, having stated that from the 
earliest limes we tied these poems holding continuously (the word 
is necessary, if the opinion is to have any force ) a position of honour 
and authority among the Greeks pared el ed in no other literature, 
he asserts that ‘the antiquity of the present text is not over¬ 
thrown by the fact that the later poets in many instances have 
followed other forms of legend in regard to the Troiea, for they 
would necessarily consult the slate of popular feeling from time, to 
time; and tradition, which, as to religion altered so greatly after the 
time of Homer, world, as to facts and persona, as it is evident, vary 
materially according to the sympathies of blood and otherwise at 
different periods of Greek history' (p. 19). Even if wo concede 
(mid it h not necessary that we should concede) that tins in ay 
possibly account for the choice of the later poefr in a very lew 
instances, perhaps five or six, Mr. Gladstone’s admission is in com¬ 
plete conflict with the position of unparalleled honour and authority 
which he attributes to our Iliad and Odyssey throughout the his¬ 
torical ages. But no poli tical sympathies or antipath ms could render 
need sary that sy stematic degradation of characters like Ocly sseas, 
Alas Hektor, io say nothing of Helen, to account for which Mr. 
Gladstone felt himself driven to devise a theory in his Homeric 
Studies (vol. iii. p. 555). Nor can they explain the phenomena of 
Greek literature already adduced (p. 214). Mr, Gladstone is com¬ 
pelled to admit that Thucydides speaks of the Hymn to A no Hon as 
Homeric, and that ‘ doubtless he represents a tradition of his day.’ 
But these hymns are, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, very inferior to 
< Homer,’ and, therefore, Thucydides and his contemporaries were 
mistaken; and thus the unparalleled honour and authority ot our 
Bind and Odyssey are modified into the statement that no other 
poems were regarded as Homeric ‘ by the general and unhesitating 
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opinion of the Greeks.’ We do not know enough of this general 
opinion to warrant any very positive statements with regan 1 to it j 
but until it can be proved that tlie lyric and tragic poets wore 
acquainted with our Iliad and Odyssey, it can scarcely be affirmed 
that the general opinion of the Greeks regarded those poems as 
Homeric at all. But, further, what is the actual evidence that tbe 
poems to which alone Mr. Gladstone will give the name of Horn or, 
were ‘always viewed as historical by the Greeks i All that 
iforodptoa and Thucydides leave of the story is the solitary fact 
of a war which lasted ten years , but. if they reject its motive uml 
incidents, tho hinges on which the whole action turns together with 
all the action itself, in what sense can it be said that they regarded 
the Homeric tale of Troy as historical ? The fact is, that neither 
of these great historians could itfecoive that tangled skein of mar* 
vels, miracles, and prodigies, which are inextricably intertwined in 
the supernatural machinery of these mythical tales. Hence they 
summarily rejected the whole, haying thus ‘judged on its own 
grounds ’ Homer’s ‘ intermixture of supernatural agency witli 
human events,’ although Mr. Gladstone insists that this interimix- 
ture f cannot by the laws of 'historical criticism be field of itself to 
overthrow his general credit ’ (p. 9). Mr, Gladstone does.not tell 
us what are the laws of historical criticism ; but his conception oi 
thorn appears to differ widely from that of Bishop Thirl wall, whose 
judgment I have more than once been obliged to cite. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all the reasons adduced 
by Mr. Gladstone for regarding the Iliad and Odyssey as narratives 
of real events are of the same shadowy and intangible kind. We 
are told that the singular correspondence of tho genealogies in these 
poems strongly attests the historical trustworthiness of Homer. Bat 

although the lowest Hairs may possibly, in any given case, represent 
real persona, these lists all run up to some god or deified hero ; and 
Mr, Grote has long since asked by what method we are to deter¬ 
mine the point at which history ends and. fable begins in the links 
between tbe real Hekataios and his divine progenitor (History of 
{J-ree-ce, part i. ch. iv.). In tbe same spirit tbe prophecy of I’oseiddn 
(p. 4) is taken as proving, not that a family calling themselves 
Aineiadai were reigning in Troas at the time when this portion of 
the Iliad (p. 92) was composed or recited, hut that the then ruling 
chief was the actual grandson of the child of Anchises and of Aphro¬ 
dite, who visibly interferes to rescue her son on the field of battle. 
Mr. Gladstone assures us that ‘Homer often introduces curious 
legends of genealogy, and in a manner which is palpably inoppor¬ 
tune for the purposes of poetry, and which, is, on the other hand, 
hilly accounted for by tho historic aim.’ It is enough to say 
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thftl these episodes and digressions may "be as legitimately used to 
prove the composite character of the poems as to uphold their 
h istorical authority. 

Of the personality of Homer, and the parity or preservation of our 
Homeric text, I need, here say hut little. On the former Mr, Glad¬ 
stone admits that ‘nothing is known of his person ’ (pi2), nothing 
of the time of his birth, or his place of abode, or of any event in his 
life (p. G). Tine most determined of the separatists could scarcely 
desire a thicker darkness; but to thchistprioal critic, these, as we- 
have already seen (pi 174 et seq.), are points of supreme indifference. 
Of the text Mi', Gladstone still thinks that 1 we may, as a general 
rule, proceed to handle it with a reasonable confidence that tbe 
ground is firm under our feet/ in spite of the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Paley for questioning that it was known to the great lyric and 
tragic poets of Hellas. Its integrity was guaranteed by ‘ the intense 
love of the song of Homer felt by every Greek’ (p. 23), although 
tlia evidence is unfortunately scanty on which to rest the conclusion 
that their Homer was our Horner, neither less nor more. 

In short, after an interval of more than ton years, during which, 
the phase of the controversy has been wholly changed, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has simply repeated the confession of Ins old Homeric faith. 
Doubtless, Ids appeal is not to the credulity, but to tbe judgment of 
his countrymen, and if I say that his criticism as little upholds the 
historical character of our .Homeric poems as that of Mr. Blackie, 
I do so because tlio evidence of facts seems to me to preclude any 
other conclusion. 


APPENDIX G.—Page 222. 

The Myth of (titlifous, 

A vigorous attempt to overthrow M. BnSal’s explanation of the 
my tli of Oidipous, Le my the d'CEcUjxi, 1863, and so to bring dis¬ 
credit on the method and results of Comparative Mythology, lias 
been made by M. Corn paretti, Ertipo e la mitologia comparator, Pisa, 
186/, His chief argument seems to he the composite nature of this 
myth (as of others), which compels him to regard the episode of 
the Sphinx as a mere formula and in no way an. essential part of 
the legend, and to conclude that at the, first this incident had nothing 
to do with the story of Oidipous. In proof of this assertion, he 
lays stress on the silence of the Homeric poet (Odyssey, xi, 270) 
on this subject, while speaking of the woeful fortunes of Epikaste 
(lokaste), and again of Urn Hesiodic poet ( Works and Days, 163) 
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when referring to the feuds of the sous of Oidipous about their 
father's treasure! (whether these he sheep or apples). To this argu¬ 
ment M. Br&il in his answer to M. Comparetti, liewte.critique d’lTts- 
toivc ct d$ l/tMcTLiMiTQ, 22 s 1870, replies that in. tho Heaiodic 

Theogony the Phis (Sphinx) is expressly mentioned as iuflictirg 
deadly woes on the Kadraeians, and thus the connexion of: the 
Sphim with the mythical history of Thebes is established beyond 
question. Ho adds that if so capital an incident be left out of the 
story of Oidipous, any other myth may be pared down to the 
Euemerisfcic level of plausible fiction. At the same time there is a 
sense in which M. Oomparetti’s remark that this episode might be 
replaced by any other tale of prowess is perfectly true, ' there is no 
reason why Oidipous should not be the slayer of Gforyon or Echidna 
or Chiinaira, or why the .Sphinx should, not fall by, tho sword of 
Hipponoos, tho slayer of Belleros. The assortment of exploits from 
which we may make choice is large, but they are all equally mythical 
and equally transparent in their meaning. 

Having disposed of the Sphinx. M, Comparetti, with the usual 
assurance of Euemeriste, asserts that Oidipous is a purely human 
person, in the story of whose life we shall look: in vain for the 
marvellous adventures which usually grace the traditions of the gods 
ov demigods. Here the answer is obvious, and M. Br6al joins issue 
on the plain fact that the whole story is full of marvels from the 
moment of his birth. His infancy is that of Perseus, Cyrus, Romu¬ 
lus, or Semiram is, lus grave in the gardens of tho Morcitul Beings 
represents tho treasures of the Nibelungs ; and even if we get rid of 
the Sphinx, his victory over the fox of Teumessos, an exploit of the 
same kind, still remains. 

M. Comp are Ivi’s reason for thus banishing tho Sphinx from the 
story is, that he may thus exhibit the myth as designedly setting 
forth the horrors of incest, and so as being purely didactic in its first 
intention. But he adheres to this conclusion not much more con¬ 
sistently than Mr. Blackie to his historical residuum in the Iliad, 
lokaste is not the only wife assigned to Oidipous, and M. Comparetti 
hastens to say that tho other wives were a later invention, and were 
introduced to take away the feeling of disgust excited by the idea of 
the incest. This plea M. Brhal rightly dismisses in very few words : 
* Si tout le reoit, commo le suppose M. Comparetti, eat destine a 
prod mire une impression morale, un changemeni do cctfco nature (et 
les autres femmes d’dldipe sent rlqj il men lionet's dans 1’tEdipodie) 
va centre l’intention dn narratcur. 

Having demolished the Sphinx, M. Comparetti goes on to say 
that, far from blinding himself and departing into exile, Oidipous, 
according to the oldest form of the legend, continued to reign at 
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Thebes. But on this supposition, the .idea of a moral intention is 
still more completely shot out. 'What sort of Nemesis is it that, 
would allow the doer of such things to go unpunished ? 

With the failure of the attempt to reduce the myth to a caput 
moi-tuum of historical facts the question is carried hack into the pro¬ 
vince of Comparative Mythology, and M. Br6al rightly urges that 
the problem to be solved is the recurrence of the incidents, or as M. 
Compared! i styles them, the formula) which characterise the myth of 
Oidipous, in the stories of other Aryan nations during times which 
altogether preclude the idea of any borrowing or artificial adapta¬ 
tion of popular stories. 


APPENDIX D.—Pago 406. 

$wait*Mmdma: 

Many of these myths have he mi gathered together in the Chap¬ 
ters on Swan Maidens and. the Knight of the Swan, by Mr. Baring 
Gould (C-uHovs Mifthe, second series), who follows them also into the 
mythology of the Turanian tribes. The coincidences thus pointed 
out call for the same Consideration which should be given to the 
traditions of American native tribes when they exhibit any striking 
features in common with those of Aryan races. Some of these 
traditions, which resemble the myths of Pandora, Pyrrha and the 
dolphin or fish god, have been already referred to. But it would be 
as dangerous to assume that myths circulating among Turanian 
tribes have been imported by them through intercourse with Aryan 
nations, as t o assume that these American traditions arc the result of 
Jesuit teaching. Of the substantial identity of the Turanian myths 
cited by Mr. Gould with the stories belonging to Germany and 
India there can he no question. In a Samojed story, a man, find¬ 
ing seven maidens swimming on a lake, takes up from the bank the 
Swan’s dress belonging to one of them, and refuses to yield it up 
except on the condition that she becomes his wife and gets for him 
the hearts of seven brothers which arc hung up by them every night 
on their tent pegs. ’When she brings them, he dashes all but one on 
the ground, and as each falls, the brother to whom it belongs dies. 
When the eldest whose heart has not been broken awakes and 
begs to have it restored, the Saruojed says that he must first bring 
back to life his mother who had been killed by him. The man then 
bids him go to the place where the dead lie, and there ho should find 
a purse in which is his mother’s soul. 4 Shake the purse over the 
dead woman’s bones, and she will come to life.’ The Samojed, 
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h;iving thus- recovered Ms mother, dashes the remaining heart on 
the ground, and the last of the seven dies. This is the groundwork 
of the story of Punohkm, and of the Giant who had no Heart in his 
Body (hook i. chap. viii.). The difficulty in finding the magician’s 
heart is here transferred to the discovery of the purse containing 
the .murdered woman'9 soul. 

Air. Gould adds that mong the Mmussinian Tartars the swan- 
maidens assume loathsome as well as beautiful forms, and appear in 
fact, like the Hellenic Harpyiai, the black storm-clouds which sweep 
furiously across the sky, ihe swan-shaped daughters of Bliorkys 
(ABsch, Prom, V. 795). In the hymn addressed to Delos by Kalli- 
machos the Muses are still nymphs or waterraaidens, the Apsaras 
(apa, water, and sav, to go), which have acquired a taint personality 
in the Veda (Max Muller, Chips, ii. 202), and can scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from the swans which attend upon them. 

tc&KVQi ^U^Trovres npffol 

4kvk \dtcravro ktfrdtnes 
AflAoy, hr^urav Kox^V 
fwvtrd&v 6fnn0e$} 2 19 - 252 , 

The same pfealfes which spoke of clouds as swans hare given 
birth to the, myths of Kyknos transformed rule a swan by Fhoibos, 
and of Led* wooed by Zens in the guise of a white swan (a white 
jLiist answering to the golden shower in the legend of D«ma$). Mr, 
Gould, having cited among other northern tales that in whiok 
Yolund, or Wav land the Smith, wins as his wife the maiden Angel- 
bnrga, whose dress of dove’s feathers ho had stolen as she was bath¬ 
ing, thinks that to such beings we must trace back the angels with 
flowing white robes and large pinions, which l. hristendom has 
derived immediately from the later Greek and Homan t ’presenta¬ 
tions of Victory. In his chapter on the Knight of the Swan, Mr. 
Gould has brought together some medieval versions of toe myth 
which Southey has versified in Iris ballad of Kndigei^ These ver¬ 
sions turn on tho main incident in the stories of hr vast ami Psyche. 
The bride must never ask her husband’s name; and the old sug¬ 
gestion that the lover is in reality a monster is travestied into Me 
remark of the Duchess of Gloves ; c This Lohengrin (the Purfiravas 
of the hale) may be a strong man and a Christian ; but who knows 
whence he has sprung ? These words awaken the curiosity of the 
Duchess of Brabant, who pays the penalty of Psycho, Lohengrin 
accordingly leaves to his children his horn and Ids sword, and to his 
wife the ring which bad been given to him by his mother, and de¬ 
parts never to return. The story of Matabrune in the romance of 
Hellas, the Knight of the Swan, is that of many jealou s stepmothers 
who seek the death of tho ligkfc*ebildren (Gould, ibid. 315; l { rero, 
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JDeccmi, Days, 59). This Hfelias becomes Duke of Bouillon, and bis 
daughter is the mother of the heroic Godfrey. So pertinaciously 
do (bo old fables of nymphs and hiirpi.es and Erinyes keep their hold 
on the annals of an In stories! age. 

From the image of the Swan to that of the Phaiakian ship, which 
Moods neither rudder nor sail, the 'transition, is obvious and e&ay; 
On such a ship Odysseus is borne to his home, and in such a vessel 
Scitd, the son of Scoaf (the skill') is carried to the coast of Soandia 
where he becomes king. * In Beowulf it is added that Scild 
reigned long, ahd when he saw that lie was about to die, he bade 
his men lay him fully armed in a boat, and thrust him out to sea. 

. And the same is told of Baldor.’—Gould, ibid. 336. The inci¬ 
dent is repeated in the case of Elaine and Arthur, 
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The 'Name Helene,. 

I am indebted to Professor Max Muller for the following note. 
‘The only objection which might be made by those who are not 
acquainted with the latest researches on the so-called digamma is 
that b\mt is among those words, which, according to the testimony 
of Greek and Latin gram marians, 3:iad an initial digamina (ef, Trypli. 
7 TO 0 . XeL § 11 • Priseiamis, 1 . p. 21 , xiii. p. 574; Ahrens, J)e Ck.Lmg. 
BLalecDs, lib. i. pp. 30, 31). Now because the so-cal led digamma, 
(the i : , the old va-u, the Latin P) corresponds in most eases to a 
Sanskrit and Latin Y, it has become the fashion to use digamma 
as almost synonymous with the labial semi-vowel a in Greek. 
Ben fey, however, in his article on h'drepoc (in Knha’s ‘Zeitscbrilt 
fur vergleieherule Sprachforsehuug/ viii. 331,) pointed out that 
what is generally, though not correctly, called digamma in Greek, 
represents at least three different letters in the cognate languages, 
s } y. These three letters became evanescent in later Greek ; and 
when either on the evidence of the Homeric metre, or on the 
evidence of grammarians, or even on the evidence of inscriptions, 
certain. Greek words are said, to have had an initial digamma, we 
must be prepared to find, corresponding to this so-called digamma, 
not only the v, but also the s, and y, in Sanskrit and Latin. Greek 
scholars are apt to put F, whereas the metre proves the former 
presence of some one initial consonant. When however we dud 
F e $ (be F here represents a lost s, as proved by the Latin sea:, 
Sanskrit shat. When we find in Homer Ot.oQ <&$, the i>e is lengthened 
because &s had an initial y, as proved by the Sanskrit yal. In 
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ilio same manner, the fact that grammarians- quote F^a, nay, oven 
the occurrence of FcXim in ancient inscriptions, would by no means 
prove that Helene was originally Yelena, ami was derived from the 
root soar, lmt only that Helene might in the cognate languages 
begin with v, s, or y. The statement of Prisciamm, ‘Sciendum tamen 
quod hoc ipsum (diganuna) bBoles quid cm ubique loco aspirationis 
ponebant, offagientos spiritns asperitatem,’ is more correct than was 
at one time supposed even by comparative grammarians} and as the 
asper in Greek commonly represents an original s or y, the kEolic 
di gamma became the exponent of s and y y as well as of the v for 
which it stood originally.’ 


APPENDIX F. -Page 429. 

Lykanihropy. 

1 am speaking, of course, of the special form of the superstition, 
not of enormities of which depraved appetites and unbridled passions 
may have made men guilty, The question to lie answered is, whence 
came the notions that men were changed into wolvo*, boars, and 
birds, and not into Hons, fishes, or reptiles; and to tins question 
Comparative Mythology seems to me to furnish a complete answer; 
nor can I disavow my belief that this loathsome vampire supersti¬ 
tion was in the first instance purely the result of the verbal equivo¬ 
cation which, as we have seen, has furnished so fruitful a source of 
myths. I cannot, in the face of this evidence, believe that the 
choice of the wolf or the beai as the form to bo assumed by the 
patient Is ‘a mere matter of taste,’ as Mr. Gould says in a work 
Which will be most regretted by those who most value his volumes 
on the myths of tho middle ages. Whether there be, as Mr. Gould 
maintains, ‘an innate craving for blood in certain natures,’ is a point 
which little concerns us here, although we might suppose that if 
such an impulse he according to the hypothesis innate (i, e. placed 
there by God himself)? the impulse could not he wrong, and that 
hence such persons were not fit subjects for punishment, But the 
evidence for the case breaks down, and much of the evidence adduced 
by Mr. Gould is really no evidence at.all. Thus lie tells us that, ‘as 
every one knows, Jupiter changed Jrirnjeejftpto a bull, Hecuba became 
a bitch, Actmon a stag, the comrades of Ulysses were transformed 
mto swine, and the daughters ofProetus fled through the fields, 
believing themselves to he cows, and would not allow any one to 
come near them lest they should be caught and yoked.’—‘Werewolf,’ 
p. 12. These myths lx;long to a different class. The persons so 
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trimsformed noi.ib.ei' did nor attempted to do any harm; hut the 
peculiar n\ig.chievotis form of lyin' nth ropy is found developed -with 
sufficieat clearness in the pages of Pausanias, Hence we may dismiss 
t.b3 story told by Augustine of the old woman who turned men into 
esses, or of the golden ass of Appidems j and the tale related by 
Mr. Gould of the Bjorn, (bear) who ' loves the Carle's daughter," and 
taking her into u cave tells her that ‘by day be is a beast, by night a 
man,’ 4b. 24, is only a clumsy version of Beauty and the Beast, of 
‘firbs and Psych6. Mr. Gould’s faith is large, He gives credit to 
‘ the nmmirnoris testimony of the old Norse historians that the 
berserk .rage was extinguished by baptism, and as Christianity 
advanced, the number of the berserkers decreased,* ib. 40. The 
stories of bearsarks have probably as much and as little truth as 
the story of the frenzy of Herakles, the madness of the one and the 
rage of the other being the same thing; and the unanimous tcdi- 
mony df the Norse historians is worth as ranch and as little as the 
convictions of GflanvU and Hale on the reality of witchcraft. Such 
a, canon of evidence would compel us to receive the whole Catholic 
bagiology as veritable history. That Mr. Gould should have thought 
it necessary to give the loathsome details of the story of the 
Mare (..dial etc Kofo, which is simply the myth of Phalaris, is the 
more to be deplored, aa this man according to the tale never sup¬ 
posed himself to be either a wolf or a brute of any other sort. The 


account of the woman who single-handed and unaided fcUlB sax 
hundred and fifty girls to bathe in tlieir blood brings before us a 
series of exploits worthy of a Horakles ; and the story of Mr. J. 
Holloway of the Bank of England is s imply an impudent repetition 
of the myth of Hermotimos of Klazomenai. 


END OP THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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